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THE  BERMONDSEY  MURDER 


Os  the  south  side  of  the  Thames,  in  the  region  of  tan-pits  and  suburban  gardens  known  as 
Bermondsey,  there  stands  a new  range  of  small  houses,  known  as  Minver-place.  Here,  in  one 
of  these  houses.  No.  3,  dwelt  with  his  wife,  fora  short  time  antecedent  to  the  9th  of  August, 
aman  nameu  Frederick  George  Manning.  Manning's  father  was  a sergeant  in  the  Somerset 
militia,  and  resided  a long  time  in  Taunton,  where  he  was  for  many  years  the  lessee  of  the 
market  tolls,  and  of  several  turnpikes  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  and  other  parts  of 
Somersetshire.  He  also  for  some  years  kept  the  Bear  public-house,  Taunton,  and  was  much 
respected  in  every  relation  of  life.  He  died  about  four  or  five  years  ago,  leaving  his  widow 
and  Frederick  George  Manning,  his  favourite  surviving  son,  his  representatives.  The  father 
left  a larger  portion  of  his  property  to  the  subject  of  this  sketch  than  to  any  of  his  other 
children,  and  a,  share  expectant  on  the  death  of  the  mother,  which  shortly  afterwards 
occurred. 

Manning’s  first  connexion  with  his  wife  is  involved  in  some  obscurity.  He  was  formerly 
in  the  service  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company,  as  guard,  and  there  is  no  doubt  was 
implicated  in  the  extensive  robberies  which  were  committed  on  that  line.  It  will  be  re- 
collected, that,  in  the  short  space  of  a twelvemonth,  bullion,  in  boxe.s,  to  the  amount  of 
£4000,  was  stolen  from  the  train  of  which  Manning  was  guard.  He  was  discharged  from 
the  company’s  service,  and  -was  not  again  heard  of  until  the  mail  robbery  took  place,  in 
January  last;  and,  as  no  clue  could  be  found  to  the  plunder  from  the  up-mail,  suspicion 
immediately  alighted  upon  Manning  and  his  wife.  Here  it  should  be  observed,  that  Manning 
had  some  months  before  become  landlord  of  the  White  Hart  Inn,  at  Taunton,  where  for  the 
first  time  Mrs.  Manning  appeared.  They  were  both  taken  into  custody,  and  after  undergoing 
an  examination  were  dismissed,  in  consequence  of  no  property  being  found  in  their  posses- 
sion , at  the  same  time  it  was  quite  clear  that  the  prisoners  were  connected  with  the 
robbery,  and  pai-ticipated  in  the  plunder.  In  fact.  Nightingale,  Poole’s  confederate,  whilst 
string  at  Exeter,  assumed  the  name  of  Manning. 

The  rumours  circulated  at  Taunton  with  respect  to  the  Mannings’  connexion  with  Poole  and 
Nightingale  (who  were  subsequently  convicted  before  Lord  Denman,  at  the  spring  assizes  at 
Exeter,  and  sentenced  to  fifteen  years’  transportation),  proved  so  detrimental  to  the  White 
Hart,  and  they  were  looked  upon  with  such  suspicion,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
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dispose  of  the  business,  Manning  and  his  wife  leaving  Taunton  and  coming  up'"f(j 
London,  where,  in  a few  weeks,  they  opened  a beer-shop  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Hackney - 
road;  but  this  lasted  a very  short  time,  and  the  place  was  abruptly  closed  up  by 
Mrs.  Manning  absconding,  taking  with  her  the  greater  part  of  the  property.  This  wm 
done  at  the  wish  of  the  deceased,  Patrick  O’Connor,  who  had  prepared  a home  for  Mrs. 
Manning  at  another  partjof  the  metropolis.  Manning  traced  her,  through  the  cabman  who 
had  driven  her  to  O’Connor’s  house.  They  made  up  matters,  and  remained  for  some  time 
in  apartments,  and  eventually  took  possession  of  the  house  where  the  murder  was  after- 
wards committed. 

Maria  Manning’s  maiden  name  was  De  Roux.  She  is  a native  of  Lausanne,  in  Switzerland, 
and  inherited  some  small  patrimony  from  her  parents,  both  of  whom  are  deceased  About  six 
years  since  she  served  in  the  family  of  Sir  Lawrence  Palk,  at  Haldon  House,  Devonshire,  as 
maid  to  Lady  Palk ; and  while  travelling  to  and  fro  with  this  family  it  is  supposed  she  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Manning,  who  was  at  that  time  a guard  on  the  Great  Western  Railway. 
At  the  decease  of  Lady  Palk,  in  the  year  1846,  she  obtained  a situation  as  maid  to  Lady  Blan- 
tyre,  the  second  daughter  of  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland.  She  came  to  reside  with  her  lady- 
ship at  Stafford  House,  in  July,  1846,  and  accompanied  her  to  Scotland  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year.  While  attending  her  ladyship  on  a brief  continental  tour,  before  proceeding  to 
Scotland,  she  met  with  the  deceased,  O’Connor,  who  seems  to  have  been  struck  with  her  ap- 
pearance and  manners — so  much  so  as  to  have  offered  her  marriage.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
season  1847  she  returned  to  town  with  Lady  Blantyre,  and  it  appears  was  frequently  visited 
at  Stafford  House  by  both  Maiming  and  O’Connor,  the  latter  of  whom  appeared  to  entertain 
a very  warm  affection  for  her.  Manning,  however,  seems  to  have  been  the  most  favoured 
suitor,  and  on  the  27th  of  May,  1847,  she  was  married  to  him  at  St.  James’s  Church,  Piccadilly, 
After  her  marriage  she  accompanied  Manning  into  Devonshire  for  a week  or  ten  days ; and 
then,  returning  to  Stafford  House,  went  with  Lady  Blantyre  to  the  Continent  a second  time, 
one  motive  for  her  doing  so  being,  as  it  is  alleged,  the  opportunity  it  afforded  of  arranging  her 
own  affairs  abroad  previously  to  settling  down  to  married  life  in  England. 

Cm  her  return  from  the  Continent  she  went  to  reside  with  her  husoand  in  lodgings  at  2, 
Church-street,  Paddington,  Manning  still  filling  the  situation  of  guard  on  the  Great  Western 
Railway.  We  should  here  state,  that  it  is  believed.  Manning,  in  prosecuting  his  addresses, 
succeeded  in  persuading  Maria  De  Roux  that  he  was  entitled  to  property  under  his  mother’s 
will,  amounting  to  between  £600  and  £700.  This  was  of  course  only  a fiction ; but  so  deeply 
did  he  lay  his  schemes  that  he  actually  drew  up  a will,  which  has  been  found  among  the 
papers  in  his  wife’s  possession,  by  which  he  bequeathed  this  property  to  his  “ very  dear  and 
beloved  wife,”  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  claimants,  appointing  her  executor,  conjointly 
with  Henry  Poole,  recently  convicted  of  the  mail  robberies  on  the  Great  Western  Railway, 
who  is  one  of  the  subscribing  witnesses  to  the  deed.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  the  least 
reason  to  believe  that  Manning  had  any  property  himself,  but  with  the  money  he  obtained 
from  his  wife,  very  shortly  after  their  marriage,  he  took  the  public-house  at  Taunton. 

Patrick  O’Connor,  the  wretched  victim,  first  arrived  in  London  from  Ireland  in 
February,  1832,  or  at  least  early  in  the  spring  of  that  year.  He  had  a letter  of  in- 
troduction from  his  brother,  now  priest  of  the  rich  parish  of  Templemore,  near  Thurles, 
county  of  Tipperary,  to  a gentleman  of  influence,  living  at  the  time  in  chambers  in  the 
Temple.  The  gentleman  in  question  is  a native  of  Ireland,  and  a friend  of  the  murdered 
man’s  brother,  the  Reverend  Father  O’Connor.  The  gentleman  received  O'Connor 
kindly  for  his  reverend  brother’s  sake,  and  asked  him  what  were  his  views,  and  the  nature 
of  the  situation  he  was  seeking  for.  O’Connor  said  he  wished  to  enter  the  police,  and  the 
gentleman,  to  forward  his  views,  gave  him  a letter  to  Mr.  Mayne,  one  of  the  police  commis- 
sioners. It  is  probable  the  letter  was  never  delivered  by  O’Connor,  for  a few  days  after  he 
had  received  it  he  changed  Ids  mind  and  said  he  would  not  become  “ a thief  taker.” 

In  about  six  weeks  after  his  first  introduction  he  called  on  the  gentleman,  and,  much  to 
the  latter's  surprise,  he  produced  a £50  note,  and  requested  the  gentleman  to  take  care  of  it 
for  him.  The  gentleman  took  charge  of  the  note,  and  knowing  O’Connor’s  poverty,  eagerly 
enquired  how  he  became  possessed  of  it.  The  latter  said  his  mother  had  sent  him  £15,  with 
which  he  had  purchased  contraband  tobacco  and  cigars,  and  trading  surreptitiously  in  them, 
had  amassed  the  amount  of  the  £50  note.  The  gentleman  at  the  time  believed  the  story 
to  be  trile,  and  as  O’Connor  was  then  endeavouring  to  obtain  a situation  in  the  Excise, 
he  told  him  ironically  that  his  practical  knowdedge  of  smuggling  would,  no  doubt,  if  known 
to  the  Excise  commissioners,  prove  a great  recommendation  in  his  favour.  Before  the  close 
of  the  year  1832,  Patrick  O’Connor  had  placed  in  the  gentleman’s  hands  no  less  altogether 
than  £184,  £100  of  which  the  gentleman  invested  in  the  funds  at  O’Connor’s  request.  This 
rapid  accumulation  of  money  excited  the  gentleman’s  surprise,  and  almost  his  suspicions  that 
everything  was  not  right.  In  the  winter  1832-33  O’Connor  obtained,  through  the  influence 
of'the  late  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  we  believe,  the  situation  of  tide-waiter  in  the  port  of  London. 
In  the  meautime  he  had  been,  bit  by  bit,  withdrawing  from  the  gentleman  s hands  the  £84 
not  invested,  and  got  back  the  last  of  it  to  buy  a bed,  which  he  said  he  was  obliged  to  take 
about  with  him  from  one  ship  to  another  in  the  Thames,  in  the  discharge  of  his  new  duties.  ^ 
He  had  hardly  been  installed  in  his  situation  of  tide-waiter,  when  he  sent  an  attorney  s 
letter  to  the  gentleman,  demanding  payment  of  the  whole  sum  of  £184.  Ihe  gentleman 
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•liaa  BO  acknowledgement  from  O’Connor  that  he  had  received  hack  £84  of  it ; Md  probably 
legal  proceedings  would  have  been  instituted,  had  not  the  gentleman,  through  his  solicitor, 
who  was  a friend  of  the  solicitor  of  O’Connor,  proved  the  latter’s  dishonesty  by  means  of  toe 
gentleman’s  laundress,  to  whom  O’Connor,  on  discovering  that  she  was  a widow,  with  a 
pension  of  £26  a year,  and  earning  in  the  Temple,  as  laundress  to  several  legal  gentlenaen, 
nearly  £100  a year  besides,  made  a proposal  of  marriage,  and  showed  her  one  evening  fifty 
pounds,  which  he  said  he  had  just  received  from  her  master,  being,  a portion  of  money  lent  to 
him.  O’Connor’s  solicitor,  on  hearing  this,  refused  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with  him,  and 
the  gentleman  sold  out  stock  to  the  amount  of  £100,  and  through  his  solicitor  returned 
O’Connor  his  money.  The  woman  in  question  was  a respectable  Irishwoman,  living  rent  free 
in  the  kitchens  attached  to  the  gentleman’s  chambers,  receiving  £15  a j’ear  from  him  for  her 
services,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  she  would  have  married  O’Connor  had  she  not  dis- 
covered his  ingratitude  and  want  of  probity. 

After  this  transaction  the  gentleman  made  inquiries  as  to  O’Connor’s  method  of  raising 
money,  and  he  found  that  he  had  got  introduced  to  the  late  Bishop  of  Llandaif,  Mr.  Darby,  M.P ., 
and  other  proselyting  Protestants,  and  that  he  knew  of  the  Bexley  fund,  appropriated  to  the 
conversion  of  Roman  Catholics,  chiefly  to  the  religion  of  the  Established  Church.  To  these 
gentlemen  O’Connor  represented  himself  as  one  persecuted  for  his  religious  doubts  by  his 
brother,  the  Rev.  Dr.  O’Connor,  and  other  Catholic  clergymen  ; and  he  also  alleged,  there  not 
being  the  slightest  ground  for  the  truth  of  the  allegation,  that  his  brother  had  wronged  him 
respecting  money  bequeathed  to  the  family  by  the  Misses  Tobin,  who  had  been  nuns  in  the 
ancient  Ursuline  convent  of  Thurles.  By  these  representations  O’Connor  insinuated  himself 
-into  the  good  graces  of  the  Bishop  of  Llandaif,  Mr.  Darby,  Mr.  Broderick,  the  grandson  of  the 
then  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  the  late  Lady  Osborne,  mother  of  Mr.  Bernal  Osborne,  the  mem- 
<ber  for  Middlesex,  and  others,  and  obtained  from  them  not  only  large  sums  of  money,  but 
ithe  situation  that  afterwards  led  to  his  connexion  with  the  Customs  as  a gauger  in  the  Lon- 
don Docks.  Promotion  to  the  latter  situation  is  understood  to  be  owing  to  the  influence  of 
Mr  Sheil,  when  one  of  the  commissioners  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  who  was  indebted  for 
his  election  to  represent  Tipperary  chiefly  to  the  exertions  of  Dr.  O’Connor,  Father  Laffan, 
Mr.  P.  Fogarty,  and  other  friends  of  O’Connor.  Patrick  O’Connor  appears  to  have  been  a 
man  who  would  do  anything  for  money ; and  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  a passion  for  the 
person  of  Mrs.  Manning  was  not  the  main  cause  of  his  intimacy  with  her  and  her  husband, 
but  rather  that  it  was  based  on  his  being  leagued  with  Manning  in  some  money-getting 
transactions  and  speculations. 

'T^ie  circumstances  under  which  O'Connor  made  the  acquaintance  of  Maria  de  Roux  are 


■’as  follow'. — ' 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1846,  O’Connor,  having  obtained  a fortnight’s  leave  of  absence, 

■ took  it  into  his  head  to  go  to  Boulogne.  He  embarked  at  London-Bridge  wharf,  on  board 

■ one  of  the  London  and  Boulogne  boats,  in  which  Maria  de  Roux  was  also  a passenger,  she 
being  then  on  her  way  to  join  Lady  Blantyre,  on  the  Continent.  In  the  evening,  after  all  the 
■other  passengers  had  retired  to  bed,  O'Connor  and  Maria  de  Roux  were  left  together  in  the 
^oon  cabin,  and  here  their  first  intimacy  commenced.  She  appears  to  have  communicated 
her  name  and  the  pMition  she  occupied  to  O’Connor  without  any  reserve,  for  upon  his  return 
to  England  he  mentioned  the  fact  ot  having  met  such  a lady  to  his  friends,  and  expressed 

mtention  of  calling  upon  her  at  Stafford  House  as  soon  as  she  returned  from  the  Continent, 
^at  he  did  so,  and  that  a correspondence  was  kept  up  between  the  two  parties  for  some  time, 
'is  mso  known,  O Connor  having  frequently  spoken  of  visits  he  had  made  to  Stafford  House' 
letters  received  from  Mar’a  de  Roux.  One  of  these  letters  indi- 
O’Connor  should  make  her  his  wife;  for  she 
Mbs  him.  Of  what  good  is  it  to  continue  our  correspondence  ? You  never  speak  of  marriage.” 
Among  his  mends  the  deceased  made  no  secret  of  his  intimacy  with  Maria  de  Roux,  but  he 
^*°  *^  *^*  L *'^ht  he  had  any  serious  intention  of  marrying  her.  His 

ODject  seemed  rather  to  be,  to  make  it  appear  that  he  had  great  influence  over  her,  and  that 
■sne  w^  mhd  of  him.  On  one  occasion  in  company  where  O’Connor  was,  the  conversa- 
^on  turned  upon  the  favourite  actress,  Madame  Celeste,  and  a person  present  remarked  on 
livery  engaging  effect  which  her  peculiar  accentuation  had  upon  the  audience.  O'Connor 
remarked  that  he  greatly  admired  it  himself,  and  that  her  pronunciation  of  the  English  lan- 
gi^e  was  very  like  that  of  “ Mauridhe  Rhua,”  as  he  was  accustomed  to  style  Maria  de  Roux. 
1,0  j ?P  obse^ation,  he  remarked  that  she  wrote  asshe  spoke,  and,  producing  a note, 
,5  I j ® mend  present,  and  requested  her  to  read  it  aloud.  After  perusing  a few 
common  parlance,  a “ love  letter and  on  making  a remark 
H/To  ® ^“gbed,  Md  appeared  highly  delighted  that  his  asceudanev  over 

should  be  generally  known.  When  de  Roux  married  Manning,  it  is  quite 
P ud^cssed  a letter  to  her,  upbraiding  hi.r  with  infidelity  to  him;  but  his 

^ sheer  hypocrisy,  and  that  he  cared  nothing  whatever  about  the 

lo  n-'u  Maundhe  Rhua,”  the  name  by  which  O’Connor  always  designated  Mrs.  Manninc, 
-18  a ttibemian  expression,  signifying  " Red  Maiy.” 

The  following  are  copies  of  notes  written  by  Mrs.  Manning  to  Patrick  O’Connor,  on  the 
two  Wednesdays  preceding  the  murder.  They  both  bear  the  Borough  post-marlc,  and  are 
sUiaped  as  delivered  respectively  on  the  1st  and  8th  August,  as  directed.  The  letters  are 
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copied  verbatim  et  literatim  : it  -will  be  seen  that  the  first  especially  betrays  the  writer’s  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  the  English  language.  It  runs  thus: — 

“Dbar  O’Connor:  I shall  be  most  happy  to  see  you  this  day  to  my  House  to  dinner  at 
5 o’clock.  Yours  affection,  Maria  Manning.—?.  O’Connor,  Onager,  London  Dock.— 
(Paid.) — Wednesday  morning.” 

It  is  not  known  whether  the  deceased  dined  with  the  Mannings  on  this  day  • but  on  the 
following  Wednesday  he  received  the  annexed  note : — ’ 

“ Dbar  O’Connor:  We  shall  be  happy  to  see  you  to  dine  with  us  to-day,  at  half-past  5 
o’clock.  Tours  affection,  Maria  Manning.— P.  O’Connor,  Guager,  London  Docic.— Wed- 
nesday morning.” 

This  note  invited  the  deceased  to  dinner  on  the  day  preceding  bis  murder.  He  did  not 
dine  in  Minver-place  on  this  day ; but,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Walshe,  went  there  at  a late 
hour  in  the  evening,  and  left  after  having  had  his  temples  rubbed  by  Mrs.  Manning  with  eau 
de  Cologne,  in  consequence  of  his  feeling  rather  faint.  The  Mannings  did  not  ask  O’Connor 
to  dine  with  them  on  the  following  day  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Walshe;  they  were  apparently 
t<w  artful  for  that,  and  delayed  inviting  him  until  the  following  morning,  when  Mrs.  Man- 
ning again  wrote  to  him,  at  the  London  Docks,  a note  which  the  unhappy  man  is  proved  to 
have  shown  his  friends  Messrs.  Keating  and  Graham,  on  meeting  them  on  London  Bridge,  as 
he  was  on  Ms  Avay  to  be  murdered.  This  note  was  of  course  destroyed  by  his  assassins,  as 
nothing  has  been  seen  of  it  since. 

Patrick  O’Connor  was  last  seen  alive  on  the  night  of  Thursday,  the  9th  of  August ; 
as  late  as  ten  o’clock,  smoking  and  in  conversation  with  Mrs.  Manning.  On  the 
morning  of  Friday  the  deceased  was  absent  from  his  duty  at  the  London  Docks,  and  the 
day  wore  on  without  his  coming.  It  was  the  same  on  Saturda}’.  Sunday  and  Monday  lapsed, 
and  no  tidings  of  him  reached  his  friends ; and  on  Tuesday  sinister  apprehensions  began  to 
be  entertained  respecting  his  fate.  An  acquaintance  who  had  spoken  to  him  on  London  Bridge 
on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  came  forward  and  stated  that  he  had  told  him  he  was  on  his 
way  to  Manning’s  house  at  Bermondsey ; and  as  his  intimacy  wdth  this  family  was  well  known, 
inquiries  w'ei  e instituted  there  by  his  surviving  relatives  and  the  police,  who  had  been  apprised 
of  his  suspicious  absence.  These  inquiries  were  answered  by  Mrs.  Manning  with  coolness  and 
composure,  and  conjecture  was  therefore  completely  at  fault  as  to  what  bad  become  of  the 
missing  man. 

Two  days  later,  that  is  to  sny,  on  the  17th  of  August,  the  police,  in  the  prosecution 
of  their  researches,  returned  to  the  house.  “ The  nest  was  there,  but  the  birds  had  fled.” 
Manning  and  his  wife  had  left  in  “ hot  haste,”  stripphig  the  house  of  all  its  furniture, 
which  w'as  afterwards  discovered  to  have  been  sold  “ in  a lump”  to  a neighbouring  broker. 
Strengthened  by  this  circumstance  in  their  suspicions,  the  police  effected  an  entry  upon  the 
premises,  and  explored  the  apartments  and  garden.  Even  this  was  in  vain,  until  one  of 
the  otficers,  more  sharp-sighted  or  better-informed  on  the  subject  than  the  others,  thought 
he  detected  some  trace  of  recent  removal  in  one  of  the  flagstones  with  which  the  back- 
kitchen  was  paved,  and  trying  the  mortar  of  the  joints  with  his  knife,  found  it  to  be  quite 
soft.  Upon  this  they  proceeded  to  take  up  the  flags  and  remove  the  earth  beneath ; when, 
in  a square  oblong  hole  filled  up  -with  quicklime,  they  discovered  the  body  of  O’Connor, 
lying  on  its  face,  and  with  its  legs  trussed  up  to  th.e  haunches,  to  make  it  fit  the  receptacle. 
So  rapidly  had  the  lime  done  its  work  in  consuming  the  corpse,  that  its  identity  was  only 
established  by  the  remarkable  and  less  perishable  features  of  an  extremely  prominent  chin 
and  a set  of  false  teeth.  This  was  on  the  Friday.  On  the  Wednesday  preceding,  Mrs. 
Mannmg  had  been  interrogated  upon  that  very  spot  on  the  subject  of  O’Connor’s  absence ; 
and  it  is  presumed  the  murder  took  place  on  the  night  of  the  Thursday  preceding — that  is 
to  say,  five  clear  days  before.  Y'et  all  this  while,  as  she  had  no  servant,  she  must  have  per- 
formed the  ordinary  occupations  of  a household  in  this  kitchen — a fact  inferentially  proved 
by  the  statement  of  one  of  the  witnesses — that  the  room  was  very  clean  on  the  day  the 
police  called  for  the  first  time  to  make  inquiries  after  the  murdered  man  ; and  she  must 
have  cooked  the  food  she  ate,  and  perhaps  consumed  the  clolhes  he  wore,  at  the  fire  which 
■was  so  close  to  the  body  of  the  victim  as  almost  to  be  capable  of  imparting  warmth  to 
his  corpse. 

The  house  which  has  been  the  scene  of  such  a dreadful  tragedy,  and  of  which  we  give  the 
ground- plan  on  the  opposite  page,  is  one  of  a newly-built  and  apparentlj' respectably  tenanted 
row,  consisting  of  six  rooms — two  kitchens  on  the  basement,  with  parlours,  and  a floor  above 
them,  and  is  approached  from  the  street  by  a flight  of  several  stone  steps.  It  was  taken 
by  the  supposed  murderers  at  Midsummer  last. 

How  Patrick  O’Connor  was  murdered  is  not  known,  further  than  the  fact  that  he  had 
seventeen  wounds  on  the  back  of  his  head,  and  a pistol  bullet  lodged  in  the  skin  over  the 
right  eye.  It  is  possible  that  he  was  slain  in  a state  of  intoxication.  That  he  was  an  ab- 
stemious man  in  the  matter  of  strong  drink,  is  admitted  by  all  his  friends ; but  it  is  also 
stated  that  he  was  latterly  in  mortal  fear  of  cholera,  and  that  he  had  been  seen  di'unk  with 
brandy  or  port  wine,  which  he  had  taken  as  a preventive  of  that  disease.  That  ho  may 
have  been  induced  to  partake  of  strong  liquors,  under  the  fear  of  cholera,  is  by  no  means 
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an  improbable  supposition,  though  the  idea  that  stupefaction  was  caused  by  steeping  his 
tobacco  in  laudanum  is  much  more  probable,  seeing  that  the  post  mortem  examination  did 
not  indicate  the  presence  of  opium  in  the  stomach  by  the  smell ; but,  at  all  events,  it  is  nearly 
certain  that  be  was  insensible  when  he  was  murdered,  that  he  was  in  a recumbent  position, 
very  likely  lying  a-bed,  and  that  he  lay  on  his  left  side,  with  his  face  rather  downwards. 
All  the  wounds  on  his  head — which  were  sufficient  to  cause  death,  without  going  beyond 
them  to  look  for  another  cause — were  at  the  right  side ; and  the  bullet,  which  may  have  been 
fired  at  him  to  finish  the  work  begun  with  the  blunt  cutting  instrument  wherewith  these 
fractures  were  effected,  was  found  over  the  right  eye,  as  if  driven  through  the  head  from 
the  rear.  That  this  was  the  case,  and  that  the  projectile  in  question  was  propelled  by  an 
insufficient  power,  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  the  bullet  lodged  in  the  skin  over  the  right 
eye.  This  would  lead  in  some  sort  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  fired  from  a badly-loaded  air- 
gun,  or  with  a small  charge  of  gun-cotton  from  a common  pistol  or  other  fire-arm.  The 
course  of  this  wound,  however,  shows  that  it  was  not  fatal ; and,  thei  efore,  the  murder  must 
have  been  consummated  with  a heavy  hammer  or  some  similar  instrument,  for  the  back 
part  of  the  skull  was  found  entirely  beaten  in  fragments  into  the  brain  by  the  violence  of 
successive  blows. 

From  circumstances  that  have  since  transpired,  very  little  doubt  exists  that  the  murder 
■of  O’Connor  was  premeditated  for  some  time,  and  that  the  house  in  Minver-place  was 
.actually  taken  for  that  purpose.  The  Mannings,  through  their  extravagance  and  dissipation, 
had  got  rid  of  nearly  all  their  property,  with  the  exception  of  the  furniture,  and  their  circum- 
stances became  critical ; scarcely  had  they  been  a week  in  the  house  than  suspicion  was 
'excited  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  by  their  extraordinary  conduct 
They  appeared,  to  use  the  words  of  the  person  who  resides  next  door,  “ to  be  up  all  night ; 
there  was  nearly  always  a light  burning;  and  there  always  appeared  to  be  something 
m3’sterious  going  on.” — Mr.  O’Connor,  the  deceased,  was  frequenth’  at  the  house,  and  his 
jocularity  with  Mrs.  Manning  was  markedh'  observed  by  the  persons  residing  in  the 
houses  on  either  side.  He  was  almost  always  to  be  seen  smoking,  in  the  company  of 
Marming,  at  the  back-parlour  window,  and  also  in  the  small  garden  at  the  rear  of  the 
house.  That  a liaison  had  for  some  time  existed  between  the  deceased  and  Mrs.  Manning, 
as  quite  certain ; and  that  Manning  was  aware  of  the  fact  is  equally  apparent,  for  as  late 
;as  Thursday,  the  9th  of  August,  the  day  on  which  he  was  supposed  to  have  been  murdered. 
Manning  and  O’Connor  were  in  the  garden  smoking  together.  The  deceased  seems  to  have 
’been  frequently  cautioned  by  his  friends  to  discontinue  his  visits  to  Mrs.  Manning ; but  he 
alwa^'s  observed  in  reply,  that  he  did  not  fear  any  harm,  as  they  were  on  the  best  terms, 
: and  he  did  not  like  to  abandon  an  old  companion.  In  order  to  show  that  the  act  was 
long  premeditated,  as  far  back  as  the  11th  of  July  Manning  went  to  the  shop  of  Mr. 
Evans,  ironmonger,  in  King  William-steeet,  City,  to  purchase  a crow-bar,  about  111b. 
weight,  for,  as  he  said,  to  lift  heavy  things  up,  “ such  as  stones.”  It  is  pretty  clear,  from 
the  appearance  of  the  place  where  the  body  was  concealed,  that  it  had  been  some  time 
before  prepared,  and  an  instrument  of  the  land  would  be  necessary  to  raise  up  the  stones , 
.which  are  large  Yorkshire  flags. 


INQUEST  ON  THE  BODY. 

The  inquisition  was  taken,  August  18,  at  the  New  Leather-market  Tavern,  New  Weston 
street,  Bermondse}-,  by  Mr.  Carter,  one  of  the  Coroners  for  Surrey,  and  a jury  of  thirteen 
■of  the  most  respectable  tradesmen  in  the  neighbourhood.  Fourteen  jurymen  had  been  sworn, 
but  Mr.  J.  Meade,  a friend  of  deceased’s,  objected  to  one  of  them,  viz.  Mr.  Coleman,  builder 
and  owner  of  the  house  in  which  the  murdered  body  was  found,  on  the  ground  that  he 
would  be  required  as  a witness.  The  Coroner  allowed  the  objection,  and  the  name  of  Mr. 
Coleman  was  struck  off  the  jury-list. 

The  jury  having  been  sworn. 

The  Coroner  said : Gentlemen,  the  first  thing  I shall  have  to  call  upon  you  to  do  is,  to  see 
the  body,  and  then  I shall  call  witnesses  to  identify  it.  When  the  body  is  identified  I can 
give  an  order  for  interment,  to  be  carried  into  effect,  of  course,  only  after  the  body  has  been 
■ e.xamined  by  the  medical  gentleman  that  may  be  appointed  to  do  so  by  this  Court. 

The  jury  then  went  and  took  a view  of  the  body.  It  was  still  naked  as  it  was  found,  the 
legs  and  thighs  having  been  tied  up  to  the  body  with  a new  rope.  Though  but  partiaUy 
cwered  with  lime,  decomposition  had  rapidly  set  in,  or,  at  any  rate,  there  was  extensive  dis- 
colouration cf  the  face,  neck,  and  thorax ; and  it  was  only  by  the  chin  (deceased  had  a re- 
markably thin  and  projecting  one),  and  a set  of  false  teeth,  that  those  best  acquamted  with 
deceased  could  identify  the  body. 

The  first  witness  called  and  sworn  was 

Mr.  Pierce  Walshe,  who  said:  I have  seen  the  body  of  a man  at  No.  3,  Minver-place,  ^ew 
Weston-street,  in  the  parish  of  Bermond.sey,  and  1 have  not  the  slightest  reasonable  doubt  as 
to  the  identity  of  that  body.  I recognise  it  by  its  features ; and  the  pe^n  to  whom  it  be- 
longed was  named  Patrick  O’Connor,  who  was  a gauger  in  the  London  Docks.  1 thmk  his 
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ace  was  about  fiftj’.  I have  known  him  personally  since  the  26th  of  April  last.  He  was  my 
personal  friend,  and  his  sister  is  married  to  a cousin  of  mine.  He  ms'ded  at  21, 
s^treet.  Mile-end,  and  was  a single  man.  I was  with  him  at  No.  3,  Mmver-plac^n  W - 
nesiday,  the  8lh  of  August,  and  saw  him  last  alive  at  twelve  o clock  that  night.  We  parted 
at  the  corner  of  Commercial-Street,  Whitechapel,  after  having  been  at  No.  3,  Minver- place. 
He  was  then  in  a good  state  of  health. 

The  inquest  was  then  adjourned.  , 

The  adjourned  inquest  was  resumed  on  the  24th,  whe  i,  amongseveral  other  witnesses,  the 

following  were  examined ; — • .. 

' Henry  Barnes,  police ‘Constable  256,  K division,  proceeded  on  Friday  the  17tb,  in  coiwpany 
with  police-constable  Burton,  of  the  M division,  to  No.  3,  Minver-place,  New  Weston-street, 
Bermondsey  On  arrhnng  there.  Burton  unlocked  the  door  of  the  house  and  went  in.  Bur- 
ton had  the  key  in  his  possession.  There  was  no  othw  person  in  our  company.  We  looked 

in  the  front  and  back  parlour,  and  then  in  the  front  kitchen.  We  then  went  into  the  back 

jytchen it  was  on  a level  with  the  front  under  ground.  The  back  kitchen  was  flagged  over 

with  large  flag  stones ; all  the  rooms  were  quite  empty.  I observed  a damp  mark  along  the 
edges  of  two  of  the  stones,  which  induced  us  to  take  out  our  knives  and  try  the  mortar.  I found 
it  was  wet  Burton  did  the  same.  I then  told  Burton  I should  not  be  satisfied  until  those 
two  stones  were  taken  up ; and  Burton  went  out  and  borrowed  a shovel,  a crowbar,  and  a 
boat-hook  without  a handle.  We  then  prised  up  the  smallest  of  the  two  stones ; and  I re- 
marked to  Burton  that  the  stone  was  never  laid  by  a mason,  because  it  had  mortar  all  under 
it : it  had  abed  of  mortar  under  it,  instead  of  the  mortar  being  merely  round  the  edges.  We 
then  removed  the  other  stones,  which  had  the  same  appearance.  I took  the  shovel  and  re- 
moved the  mortar  and  earth,  assisted  by  Burton,  who  used  the  crowbar.  At  about  the  depth 
of  twelve  inches,  I found  a piece  of  linen  rag.  It  was  about  the  size  of  both  my  hands,  and 
I took  it  up  and  smelt  it.  I remarked  to  Burton  that  it  smelt  very  much  as  if  it  had  belonged 
to  a dead  body,  and  if  we  proceeded  we  should  most  likely  find  the  body.  We  then  continued 
the  digging,  when  I s iw  something  else  which  I thought  was  another  white  rag.  I took 
hold  of  it  and  shook  it,  and  said,  “ Here  is  the  toe  of  a man.”  Burton  was  then  about  to  leave 
for  assistance,  but  I said  “ Wait  a moment,”  and  I removed  the  earth  and  exposed  the  whole 
foot.  Burton  then  went  to  the  station  for  some  assistance,  which  came,  and  1 dug  on  further 
until  I came  to  the  person’s  loins,  and,  with  assistance,  we  found  the  dead  body  of  a man 
there,  lying  on  his  face.  The  body  was  buried  in  unslacked  lime,  with  the  legs  tied  up  round 
the  haunches  with  stout  cord : they  were  bent  back.  Before  the  body  was  removed  from  the 
hole,  Mr.  Lockwood  (the  surgeon)  came,  and  I saw  him  take  from  the  mouth  a set  of  false 
teeth,  which  he  washed  in  water,  which  we  had  at  hand.  The  body  was  then  taken  out  and 
removed  into  the  front  kitchen : it  was  quite  naked.  I should  thirdc  it  had  been  dead  a fort- 
night, by  the  smell.  The  body  was  buried  in  a coating  of  lime  two  inches  thick,  and  there 
was  about  eighteen  inches  of  earth  above  that.  A Mr.  Flynn  was  brought  from  the  City, 
and  he  identified  the  body  as  being  that  of  Mr.  Patrick  O’Connor.  On  the  morning  of  this 
day  week,  previous  to  finding  the  body,  I went  to  21,  Greewood-street,  Mile  End-road,  and 
was  shown  a box,  which  was  said  to  be  Mr.  O’Connor’s.  The  box  was  locked  when  we  ex- 
amined it  on  the  previous  Monday.  We  then  sealed  it  up,  and  we  found  it  sealed  on  the 
Friday  morning.  It  was  opened  on  the  Monday  by  Mr.  Flynn.  He  forced  it  open.  There 
was  a cash  box  on  the  top  of  some  papers,  which  was  unlocked.  We  opened  it,  and  there 
were  three  compartments  in  it,  but  there  was  nothing  in  them.  There  tvere  a quantity  of 
memoranda,  I 0 U’s,  and  other  papers,  under  one  of  the  compartments.  On  Friday  the  box 
was  thoroughly  searched,  but  nothing  of  consequence  was  found.  A basket,  full  of  letters,  was 
found,  and  among  them  some  of  old  dates  from  Mrs.  Manning,  but  none  of  recent  date. 

James  Burton,  272  M;  On  Tuesday  night,  the  14th  inst.,  about  half- past  eight  o’clock,  in 
consequence  of  three  friends  of  the  deceased  Mr.  O’Connor  coming  to  the  police  station,  where 
I was  on  duty,  to  make  inquiries  respecting  the  deceased,  Mr.  Inspector  Cowland  directed  me 
to  make  inquiries  as  to  what  became  of  him.  I proceeded  rvith  Mr.  Meade  and  the  other  two 
gentlemen  to  No.  3,  Minver-place,  New  Weston-street,  and  finding  the  house  closed  up,  I 
went  through  the  adjoining  house,  and  got  over  the  back  wall,  with  the  intention  of  examin- 
ing the  premises.  During  the  time  I was  getting  over  the  wall,  Mr.  Meade  got  the  key  of 
the  house,  and  opened  the  front  door.  I then,  in  company  with  Mr.  Meade  and  the  two  other 
gentlemen,  looked  over  the  house.  By  the  appearance  I thought  the  house  had  been  left  in  a 
very  confused  state.  In  the  front  kitchen  there  was  a quantity  of  linen.  In  the  back 
kitchen,  over  the  two  stones  where  the  deceased  was  sub.sequentlj'  found,  a large  box  or  port- 
manteau was  lying  open.  In  and  around  the  box  there  was  a quantity  of  female  wearing 
apparel ; also  a railway  guard’s  coat : these  things  about  covered  the  two  stones.  In  each  of 
the  other  rooms  there  were  things  strewed  about.  I looked  over  all  the  things  which  I found, 
but  I found  nothing  which  Mr.  Meade  and  his  friends  supposed  to  belong  to  Mr.  O’Connor. 
At  that  time  we  had  no  suspicion  that  the  body  was  there.  Next  morning  a Mr.  Bainbridge 
came  and  tried  to  unlock  the  door,  but  he  did  not  succeed,  as  we  had  put  the  latch-key,  in  the 
previous  night,  Mr.  Bainbridge  then  went  to  the  station-house,  and  I followed  him,  and  at 
the  station  he  wished  to  know  the  reason  why  we  ha  gone  to  the  house  the  previous  night, 
and  I heard  him  say  that  he  had  purchased  the  goods  from  Manning  for  £13,  but  that  he  had 
not  taken  the  railway  coat  and  some  other  things  away : the  linen  lie  said  he  haduothingto 
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do  with.  He  gave  his  name  at  the  station,  and  said  that  Manning  had  just  left  his  house. 
We  then  returned  to  the  house  and  stopped  there,  and  saw  him  take  away  the  remainder  of 
the  goods,  wth  the  exception  of  the  linen.  Amongst  the  things  which  he  took  away  was 
a shovel,  which  stood  against  the  copper-hole — that  Avas  in  the  back  kitchen.  1 handed  that 
to  Mr.  Bainbridge  myself.  On  the  Friday  I went  to  the  house  about  twelve  o’clock  in  the 
day-time,  accompanied  by  Barnes,  to  make  a full  search.  We  went  down  into  the  back 
kitchen.  I was  standing  on  the  nearest  stone  to  the  window,  and  I said  to  Barnes  “ Here  are 
two  stones  rvhich  look  fresh,”  and  Barnes  took  his  knife  out  of  his  pocket,  and  tried  the  sides 
of  the  two  stones.  He  found  the  mortar  soft,  and  it  smelt  sour,  like  fresh  mortar.  Barnes 
tried  the  joints  of  other  stones,  and  found  the  mortar  hard  enough.  We  then  proposed  to 
take  the  stones  with  the  soft  mortar  up.  We  received  no  information  Avhich  caused  xis  to  do 
this.  We  removed  two  of  the  stones,  which  were  together  about  five  feet  long  and  two  feet 
wide.  On  removing  them,  Barnes  dreAv  mj’  attention  to  the  untradesmanlike  rvay  in  which 
the  stones  had  been  laid,  because  there  was  mortar  in  the  middle.  On  removing  the  mortar 
we  found  a very  hard  substance,  and  the  earth  appeared  to  have  been  trodden  down.  I eased 
the  earth  with  the  crow-bar,  and  Barnes  shovelled  it  out.  We  proceeded  a little  ivay,  when 
Barnes  pulled  out  a piece  of  rag,  and  after  proceeding  a little  further,  Barnes  drew  my  atten- 
tion to  the  toe  of  the  deceased.  He  then  removed  the  remainder  of  the  earth  and  exposed  a 
portion  of  the  foot  of  a person.  The  body  could  not  have  sustained  any  injury  from  the  crow- 
bar. I then  went  and  procured  further  assistance,  and  when  I returned  Avith  Mr.  Yates  from 
the  station,  and  Mr.  Burton,  both  inspectors,  I saw  a portion  of  the  flesh,  but  I could  not  say 
whether  it  was  the  back  or  loins.  I then,  by  direction  of  Mr.  Yates,  went  for  the  friends  of  a 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  O’Connor,  who  Avas  missing,  of  whom  inquiries  had  been  previ- 
ously made.  I procured  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Flynn  and  Mr.  O’Connor,  the  brother  of  the 
deceased,  who  returned  Avith  me.  Upon  my  return  the  body  Avas  in  the  front  kitchen — it  was 
the  body  of  a man.  The  body  AA-as  covered  Avith  lime.  I should  think  it  Avas  four  ftet  deep 
where  the  head  Was  lying.  The  body  must  have  been  there  for  some  time.  We  found  in  the 
back  bedroom  a black  satin  stock,  but  it  cannot  be  identified  as  belonging  to  the  deceased.  I 
found  no  stain  of  blood  upon  it.  We  examined  the  rooms  most  minutely,  but  there  Avere  no 
stains  of  blood.  There  were  marks  on  the  ceiling  of  the  back  room,  but  I do  not  think  they 
were  caused  by  any  act  of  violence.  Think  they  might  have  been  occasioned  by  the  removal 
of  a bedstead.  AVe  discovered  no  weapon  of  any  kind  about  the  house.  We  had  not  been 
engaged  in  excavation  more  than  ten  minutes  when  we  discovered  the  deceased’s  toe.  No 
person  had  intimated  to  us  a knowledge  of  where  the  deceased  was. 

Samuel  Lockwood,  surgeon,  deposett : Am  not  at  present  practising  my  profession.  I was 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  Weston-street  on  Friday  last,  and  some  information  I then 
received  caused  me  to  go  to  No.  3,  Minver-place,  about  half-past  one  o’clock  p.m.  I saw  two 
policemen  at  the  door,  and  on  my  announcing  myself  as  a surgeon,  they  admitted  me.  I 
went  doAvn  steps  into  the  back  kitchen,  and  there  found  that  the  slabs  had  been  remoA’ed, 
and  that  digging  was  going  on.  I saw  the  feet  of  a person  exposed  in  a hole,  the  body  being 
yet  buried  in  the  earth.  The  earth  was  then  removed,  and  I noticed  that  the  legs  Avere  bent 
backAvards  against  the  haunches,  and  firmly  tied  there,  which  gat-e  rise'  to  the  exposure  of 
the  toe.  The  head  was  considerably  lower  buried  than  the  feet.  I assisted  in  removing  the 
dirt  very  carefully,  being  afraid  that  some  injury  might  be  done  to  the  head  of  the  body  by 
the  shovel.  When  we  got  to  the  head,  I found  a very  extensive  fracture  on  the  superior  part 
of  the  head,  rather  behind.  It  was  large  enough  for  me  to  introduce  my  two  fingers  into  it. 
I had  seen  the  placards  stating  th.it  a person  was  missing,  who  wore  a set  of  false  teeth  ^ 
and  the  circumstance  being  alluded  to  at  this  time,  1 removed  the  dirt  from  the  head  and 
face  partially,  to  feel  if  there  were  any  teeth  in  the  mouth.  I found  a full  set  of  false  teeth 
in  the  person’s  mouth,  and  I delivered  them  up  to  Mr.  Slow,  the  summoning  officer,  after 
washing  them.  The  body  was  raised  shortly  afterwards  in  my  presence,  and  carried  into  the 
front  kitchen.  I noticed  a considerable  quantity  of  hme  round  about  the  body  attached  to  it. 
The  body  was  blue  and  in  a state  of  decomposition.  On  examining  the  body  after  it  was 
raised,  and  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Odling,  I found  another  fracture  at  the  back  of  the  head,  on 
the  right  side.  Mr.  Odling  also  called  my  attention  to  a prominence — a small  hard  lump — 
over  the  right  eye-brow.  There  was  no  external  wound  there ; and  on  my  cutting  down 
upon  the  prominence,  I extracted  from  it  a rather  large  leaden  slug  or  bullet,  weighing  nearly 
three  drachms.  No  weapon  that  might  have  discharged  such  a bullet  was  found  on  the 

premises  to  my  knowledge.  tt-  v 

Mr.  (ieorge  Odling  was  called  and  examined  by  the  Coroner:  I reside  at  No.  159,  High- 
street,  Borough,  and  am  divisional  surgeon  to  the  M division  of  Metropolitan  Police.  I was 
sent  for  about  three  o’clock  on  Friday  last,  by  the  police,  to  proceed  to  No,  3,  Minver-place. 
There  I saw  the  dead  body  of  a man,  lying  on  his  face,  with  his  legs  tied  back,  m a hole  m. 
the  back  kitchen.  The  legs  were  in  a reflex  position,  and  the  body  was  covered  with  hme-- 
that  is  to  say,  the  surface  of  the  body  had  lime  adhering  to  it.  I examined  the  body  in  part 
as  it  lay,  and  I discovered  that  the  head  was  fractured.  The  body  was  e-ventually  removed 
into  the  front  kitchen,  where  1 made  a further  examination,  and  discovered  a foreign  body  or 
substance  under  the  integuments  over  the  right  eye.  That  substance  was  loose,  and  I could 
move  it.  I pointed  it  out  to  Mr.  Lockwood,  who  has  been  examined  to-day,  and  he  avi^  a 
lancet  then  extracted  the  substance,  which  turned  out  to  be  a leaden  bullet.  At  that  tune  X 
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did  not  make  any.  forther  examination  of  the  head ; and  heyond  the  Irnctorc  and  the 
bullet  I did  not  discover  any  other  injury  to  the  body  likely  to  have  caused  dwth.  1 have 
since  made  a post  mortem  examination,  assisted  by  Mr.  Lockwood.  Before  doing  so  we  ex- 
amined the  body  externally,  and  found  no  other  injuries  except  those  which  I have  already 
mentioned.  I opened  the  head  and  abdomen,  but  not  the  chest,  because  I did  not  think  it 
necessary,  as  there  was  no  wound  externally,  and  the  other  injuries,  which  were  apparent, 
were  sufiScient  to  have  destroyed  life.  The  head  was  first  opened.  I removed  the  greater 
portion  of  the  hair,  and,  having  done  so,  examined  the  head  externally.  The  scalp  ex- 
hibited as  many  as  eighteen  wounds,  many  severe  and  deep— some  deeper  than  others.  They 
were  on  the  right  side,  on  the  top,  and  at  the  back  of  the  head.  These  appeared  to  have 
been,'for  the  most  part,  but  not  all,  inflicted  by  a blunt  instrument,  for  the  bone  was  not  cut, 
as  would  have  been  the  case  if  it  had  been  a sharp  instrument.  They  might  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  back  or  sharp  part  of  a hammer,  about  an  inch  and  a half  wide,  such  as  a brick- 
layer’s hammer,  without  a division.  Finding  so  many  injuries  to  the  scalp,  I reflected  it,  and, 
of  course,  thereby  exposed  the  bone,  and  found  the  cranium  fi-actured  and  separated  into  many 
pieces,  some  of  which  I now  produce  to  the  jury.  They  are  sixteen  in  number,  and  formed 
part  of  the  cranium  of  the  deceased.  There  were  many  more  pieces  uncollected,  which  I 
might  have  taken,  with  fissures  or  cracks. 

The  Coroner : Can  you,  in  consequence  of  the  cranium  being  destroyed  in  the  manner  yon 
have  described,  account  for  the  fact  of  the  bullet  being  found  between  the  cranium  and  the 
scalp? — Witness:  No.  The  injuries  [to  the  cranium  and  scalp  clearly  could  not  have  been, 
done  by  the  bullet  There  was,  however,  an  internal  opening  within  about  half  an  inch  from 
the  precise  spot  where  the  bullet  was  found  lodged. 

The  Coroner : Can  you  form  any  conclusion  as  to  how  the  bullet  came  in  the  position  in 
which  you  found  it  ? — Witness : It  is  impossible  to  say,  but  I should  think  it  came  from  some 
of  the  fractures  which  were  apparent  at  the  back  of  the  head. 

■The  Coroner : And  in  consequence  of  those  extensive  fractures  you  could  not  detect  where 
the  bullet  had  entered  ? — ^Witness : No,  I could  not.  There  was  one  part  of  the  surface  whicL 
had  a dark  appearance,  such  as  gunpowder  would  make. 

Mr.  William  Massey  was  next  sworn.  He  said : I am  a medical  student,  and  reside  at 
Swarkestone,  a village  in  Derbyshire.  I formerly  lodged  at  No.  3,  Minver- place.  I left 
there  a month  ago  last  Saturday.  I had  lodg^  there  nine  or  ten  weeks  previously, 
Frederick  George  Manning  and  Maria  his  wife  were  my  landlord  and  landlady.  There  was 
no  other  niember  of  the  family.  Maria’s  Manning’s  maiden  name  was  Maria  de  Roux.  1 
ascertained  this  from  seeing  marks  on  certain  linen  articles  in  my  rooms.  I took  my  meals 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manning  frequently  while  I lived  there.  They  kept  no  domestic  servant, 
but  engaged  a person  occasionally  to  clean  the  rooms.  I have  seen  Mr.  O’Connor  there.  I 
was  introduced  to  him  by  Manning.  During  the  time  I lodged  there,  I think  Mr.  O’Connor 
dined  three  times  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manning.  He  appeared  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  them. 
I visited  Mr.  O’Connor  at  his  own  lodgings  twice  in  company  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manning, 
I never  observed  any  improper  degree  of  familiarity  Ijetween  Mr.  O’Connor  and  Mrs.  Manning, 
1 should  say  they  appeared  very  friendly  together,  but  I had  no  idea  there  was  anything- 
■wrong  going  on  between  them. 

Coroner : Did  you  ever  hear  the  Mannings  speak  of  the  circumstances  of  the  deceased 
man? — ^Witness:  Yes,  frequently.  I have  heard  both  of  them  speak  of  him  as  a man  of 
property — as  being  worth  £20,000. 

Coroner : Have  you  ever  had  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Manning  in  reference  to  the  de- 
ceased O’Connor? — Witness;  Yes;  I have  conversed  with  Manning,  and  also  with  his  wife, 
in  reference  to  Mr.  O’Connor. 

Coroner:  Tell  the  Court  what  passed. — Witness:  Well,  one  night  about  eight  o’clock, 
when  I came  home  to  Minver-place,  I found  Manning  sitting  in  my  room.  I sat  down  with 
him,  and  had  a pipe  and  some  half-and-half,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation  he  asked  me 
what  drug  would  be  most  likely  to  produce  stupefaction,  or  partial  intoxication,  so  as  to 
" cause  a Mrson  to  put  his  hand  to  paper.”  He  said  his  wife  had  been  to  the  Docks  and, 
seen  Mr.  O’Connor  m a state  of  intoxication,  and  that  he  had  taken  her  home  to  his  lodgings 
and  shown  her  his  will,  in  which  he  had  made  over  all,  or  a considerable  portion  of  his  pro- 
perty to  her.  Mrs.  Manning  was  in  my  room  when  he  said  this.  Previous  to  this  conversa- 
tion about  the  will.  Manning  asked  me — I believe  I had  been  reading  a medical  work 

which  p>art  of  the  skull  was  the  most  dangerous  to  injure. 

A Juror ; Did  you  inform  him  ?— Witness : Yea ; I think  I told  him  that  behind  the  ear 
was  the  most  vulnerable  point.  Upon  another  occasion  our  conversation  turned  upon  Rush, 
and  he  asked  me  whether  I thought  a murderer  went  to  heaven.  1 replied  “ No,”  and 
quoted  a text  of  Scripture  to  that  eflTect.  Manning  proposed  getting  O’Connor  to  his  house, 
and  said  to  me  and  his  wife,  “ Frighten  him  well,  when  becomes,  about  the  cholera,  and 
persuade  him  to  take  much  brandy.”  This  was  on  the  same  occasion  as  when  the  will  was 
mentioned. 

Coroner;  Did  he  ask  you  to  bring  him  to  the  house?— The  witness:  Mr.  O’Connor 
had  been  very  kind  to  me  and  my  brother  at  the  Docks,  and  I certainly  had  invited  him 
myself  to  come  and  dine  with  na  at  Manning’s,  but  1 believed  Manning  to  have  addressed 
the  remark,  “ Get  him  (O’Connor)  to  come  here,”  to  his  own  wife,  and  to  have  intended  tha 
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other  part,  “ and  persuade  him  to  drink  large  quantities  of  brandy  when  he  comes,  and 
frighten  him  well  about  the  cholera,”  forme  as  well  as  for  his  wife,  perhaps.  He  hinted  about 
putting  some  stupifying  drink  into  the  brandy.  ^ 

Coroner:  Did  you  ever  see  any  weapons  in  the  house ?— Witness : No;  but  I recollect 
Manning  asking  me  this  question,  “Have  you  ever  had,  or  fired  ofl^,  an  air-gun  •”  and  what 
sort  of  a weapon  it  was?  I said  I had  not  had  one,  but  I had  seen  one  fired  ofiF  in  seme 
experiments  on  natural  philosophy  that  I had  attended.  He  asked  me  if  it  made  any  noise. 
I told  him  I thought  not ; but  it  was  some  years  since  I had  seen  the  experiment.  ^ 

A Juror : Did  he  ever  ask  you  to  procure  him  any  drugs? — Witness : Never. 

Coroner:  You  said  he  asked  you  what  were  the  most  stupifying  drugs?— Witness:  Yes. 
He  once  asked  me  whether  chloroform  and  laudanum  were  not  used  as  stupifying  draughts, 
and  I told  him  that  they  were.  I had  no  apprehension  of  his  having  any  design  in  speaking 
of  this.  On  one  occasion  he  said  to  me,  “ For  God’s  sake,  never  marry  a foreigner ; for  if  you 
do,  she  will  be  the  ruin  of  you.”  Some  time  before  I left  him  he  wanted  to  get  me  out  of  his 
house ; and  so  did  his  wife  also.  I asked  him  for  my  bill,  and  they  would  hardly  ever  give  it 
ine.  It  was  sent  home  to  my  parents  with  an  overcharge,  and  I told  them  not  to  pay  it.  I 
afterwards  obtained  a proper  bill,  with  a reduction.  I left  town  a fortnight  ago  last  Monday, 
and  for  eight  days  before  that  I had  been  living  at  Mr.  Bainbridge’s,  the  broker. 

Other  witnesses  having  proved  the  purchase  of  some  lime,  and  also  of  a shovel,  the  inquest 
was  again  adjourned ; and  after  a lengthened  investigation,  on  the  26th  of  August,  the 
ji^  returned  a verdict,  “ That  the  deceased  was  Patrick  O’Connor,  and  that  he  had  been 
wilfully  murdered  by  Frederick  George  Manning  and  Maria  his  wife.  ” 


PURSUIT  AND  CAPTURE  OF  THE  MURDERERS. 

It  having  been  suspected  that  the  Mannings  were  endeavouring  to  leave  England  in  the 
Victoria,  a vessel  bound  for  New  York,  application  was  made  to  the  authorities  of  the 
dockyard  at  Portsmouth,  and  Admiral  Capel  forthwith  ordered  the  Fire  Queen,  Government 
steamer,  to  get  up  her  steam  and  proceed  in  chase  of  the  Victoria.  The  vessel  left  Gosport 
at  half-past  eight  p.m.,  and  continued  stem  chase,  hailing  every  light  they  saw.  At 
length  they  observed  a large  ship,  and  after  chasing  her  for  about  five  miles  the  Fire  Queen 
came  alongside,  but  only  to  the  disappointment  of  the  ofiicers,  for  the  vessel  turned  out  to  be 
a Prussian  man-of-war.  The  Fire  Queen  then,  at  two  o’clock  on  Tuesday  morning,  hailed  a 
ship  about  ten  miles  this  side  of  St.  Catherine’s,  and  she  turned  out  to  be  the  Victoria ; 
they  made  a signal  for  her  to  stop,  as  they  wanted  to  board  her.  The  Victoria  hove  to,  and 
Captain  Huntley,  of  the  Fire  Queen,  Langley,  Thornton,  and  a local  officer  named  Le^att, 
went  on  board.  They  had  a private  interview  with  the  captain,  and  he  informed  the  ofiicers 
that  there  were  two  persons  on  board  named  Manning,  but  he  did  not  know  who  they  were. 
After  about  one  hour  and  a half  search  they  found  the  berth,  in  which  were  two  females 
sleeping,  and  were  at  once  convinced  that  they  were  not  the  persons  they  were  in  search 
of.  There  were  upwards  of  270  emigrants  on  board.  The  Fire  Queen  then  returned  to 
Gosport. 

APPREHENSION  OF  MARIA  MANNING. 

Maria  Manning  was  arrested  in  Edinburgh,  with  a large  amount  of  property  belonging  to  the 
deceased,  O’Connor,  in  her  possession.  On  leaving  Minver-place,  she  took  in  the  cab  with  her 
three  large  boxes  and  a carpet  bag.  She  first  directed  the  cabman  to  drive  to  the  London 
Bridge  station  of  the  South-Eastern  Railway  ; having  arrived  there,  she  desired  him  to  call 
a porter  belonging  to  the  railway,  whom  she  requested  to  obtain  some  tacks  in  order  to  fasten 
some  direction-cards  (which  in  the  course  of  the  journey  she  had  purchased,  and  on  which 
she  had  written  the  assumed  name  of  “ Mrs.  Smith”)  upon  her  boxes.  This  was  done  as 
directed,  and  two  of  the  boxes,  by  the  woman’s  desire,  were  conveyed  into  the  luggage-office, 
with  directions  that  they  were  to  be  taken  care  of  until  called  for.  The  woman  then  re- 
entered tlie  cab  and  was  driven  to  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway  station,  were 
she  alighted. 

These  circumstances  having  been  communicated  to  Mr.  Haynes,  the  superintendent  of  the 
detective  police,  that  officer,  at  an  early  hour  on  Monday  morning,  the  20tli  of  August,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  terminus  of  the  South-Eastern  Railway,  where  he  fortunately  found  the  boxes 
exactly  as  described,  no  inquiry  having  been  made  for  them  since  they  were  deposited,  on  the 
Monday  week  previously.  The  suspicions  entertained  by  Mr.  Haynes  now  ripened  into  cer- 
tainties, and  he  at  once  sought  an  interview  with  the  secretary  to  the  company,  to  whom  he 
explained  the  whole  matter,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  examining  the  con^tents  of  the 
boxes.  Mr.  Herbert  conferred  with  two  or  three  of  the  directors  who  happened  to  be  at  the 
station,  and  the  Commissioners  of  Police  having  backed  Mr.  Haynes’s  application  by  a requMt 
to  the  same  effect,  the  boxes  were  conveyed  to  the  secretaiy’s  office,  and  there  forced  operi.  I he 
first  glance  at  each  disclosed  a quantity  of  female  wearing-apparel,  which,  upon  examination, 
proved  to  be  marked  with  the  name  of  “ Maria  Roux,”  the  maiden  name  ot  Mrs.  Manning. 
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A further  examiuation  discovered  a quantity  of  articles  belonging  to  the  deceased,  Patrick 
O’Connor,  and  several  letters  written  by  him  to  the  supposed  murderess. 

Mr.  Haynes  proceeded  to  the  London  and  Morth- Western  station,  with  the  view  of  tracing 
Maria  Manning.  His  inquiries  hei*e  were  Ibrtunately  most  successful.  In  brief,  we  may  state 
that  he  ascertained  that  a female  passenger,  whose  luggage  was  marked  with  the  name  of 
Smith,  had  left  the  Emton  station,  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  the  14th  of  August,  by  the  Ch. 
15m.  A.M.  train,  having  booked  her  place  through  to  Edinburgh.  There  could  be  no  longer 
any  donbt  as  to  the  direction  the  suspected  woman  had  taken,  and  Mr.  Haynes,  at  ten 
minutes  to  one  o’clock,  telegraphed  through  to  Edinburgh  direct,  addressing  the  superintendent 
of  the  city  police,  and  informing  him  of  the  circumstances  above  detailed,  with  a full  descrip- 
tion of  the  suspected  pirtv.  Mr.  Haynes  had  scarcely  arrived  at  Scotland-yard  on  his  return 
when  a messenger  from  the  telegraph  office  reached  there,  bearing  intelligence  that  Marin 
Mannin"  had  been  arrested  by  Mr.  Moxhsy,  the  chief  officer  of  the  Edinburgh  constabulary, 
upon  the  information  forwarded  by  Mr.  Haynes.  The  activity  displayed  by  this  officer  may 
be  judged  of  from  the  fact  that  scarcely  an  hour  elapsed  between  the  message  being  sent  and 
the  reply  communicating  the  intelligence  of  tlie  woman’s  arrest.  At  a later  hour  on  Tuesday 
evenlng’another  telegraphic  message  was  received  from  Edinburgh,  communicating  the  result 
of  the  search  made  of  the  prisoner’s  person  and  luggage,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  fol- 
lowing property  was  found  upon  her ; — 73  sovereigns  in  gold,  one  £50  note,  and  six  £10  notes, 
five  of  these  latter  bearing  tlie  numbers  advertised  as  having  been  paid  to  Manning  on  Sa- 
turday, the  11th  of  August,  on  the  presentation  of  oue  of  the  deceased’s  checks.  In  addition 
to  this  money,  there  were  also  found  in  the  woman’s  possession  all  the  missing  scrip  of  the 
Sambre  and  Meuse  and  Boulogne  an!  Amiens  Railwaj's,  known  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of 
deceased,  and  some  articles  of  wearing-apparel  belonging  to  him. 

The  par  iculars  of  Mrs.  Manning’s  arrest  are  as  follow: — It  appears  that  the  prisoner  ar- 
rived in  Edinburgh  on  the  loth  or  16th  of  August,  from  Newcastle,  and  took  lodgings  with  a 
woman  of  the  name  of  Mrs.  irlewat,  in  Haddington-place.  She  assumed  the  name  of  “ Mrs. 
Smith.”  On  the  Friday  she  made  a small  purchase  at  the  shop  of  a draper  in  the  High- 
street,  and,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  she  asked  the  shopman  if  he  would  acquaint  her 
with  the  name  of  some  respectable  sliarebroker  in  Edinburgli.  He  accordingly  directed  her 
to  the  office  of  Messrs.  Hughson  and  Dobson,  sharebrokers,  Royal  Exchange.  She  did  not 
immediately  call  upon  these  gentlemen,  but  reserved  her  visit  to  the  following  day.  On  call- 
ing on  Saturday,  site  had  a conversation  tvith  one,  and  subsequently  with  boih  the  partners. 
She  repre-ented  to  them  tliat  slie  ha  l dealt  in  Spanish  bonds,  and  that  she  held  at  present 
some  shares  in  the  Amiens  and  Boulogne  Railway,  and  also  in  the  Sambre  and  Meuse  Rail- 
way, which  she  said  she  would  dispose  of  if  she  could  do  so  to  any  advantage.  Messrs.  Hugh- 
son  and  Dobson  informed  her  that  foreign  stock  was  not  much  dealt  in  about  Edinburgh,  but 
added  that  they  had  no  doubt  they  could  negotiate  the  sale  of  tiie  stock  througli  their  Lon- 
don agent.  She  also  informed  them  that  she  had  in  her  possession  from  £300  to  £500  in 
money,  whicli  she  was  much  inclined  to  invest  in  Railway  preference  stock;  and,  in  alluding 
to  this  matter,  she  expressed  an  anxiety  to  know  if  tlie  dividends  would  be  payable  abroad. 
Messrs.  Hughson  and  Dobson  gave  her  every  information  on  this  subject,  and  at  the  same 
time  told  her,  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  that  it  was  unsafe  for  her  to  travel  with  so  much 
money  about  her,  and  that  it  would  be  better,  in  the  meantime,  for  her  to  lodge  it  in  some  of 
the  banks,  from  which  she  could  draw  it,  with  interest,  when  she  met  witli  an  investment 
that  should  come  up  to  her  expectaiions.  To  this  she  replied,  in  a slightly  foreign  accent, 
and  pointing  at  the  same  time  to  her  breast,  “ I keep  it  here,  where  it’s  quite  safe.”  In  the 
course  of  tbe  conversation,  she  further  stated  that  she  had  come  to  Edinburgh  within  the  last 
few  weeks ; that  she  was  highly  pleased  with  the  city  as  a place  of  residence ; and  that  she 
had  enjoyed  with  great  zest  the  sea-batliing  at  tlie  neighbouring  town  of  Portobello.  She  also 
represented  that  her  father,  to  whom  she  gave  the  name  of  Robertson,  resided  in  Glasgow, 
and  that  tie  had  done  a great  deal  of  business,  as  well  as  lost  a great  deal  of  money,  in  rail- 
way shares.  During  the"  conversation  she  exliibited  much  animation  and  a great  flow  of 
spirits.  It  was  ultimately  brought  to  a close  by  her  handing  Messrs.  Hughson  and  Dobson  a 
scrip  certificate,  representing  a certain  number  of  shares  in  the  Huntingdon,  St.  Ives,  and 
Wisbeach  Rad  way  Company,  upon  which,  it  appeared,  that  £1  per  share  had  been  returned; 
and  on  her  expr  ssing  a desire  to  le.iru  if  any  further  return  was  to  be  made  upon  these  shares, 
Messrs.  Iluglmon  ana  Dobson  undertook  to  correspond  witli  tlieir  agent  in  London,  and  to 
give  her  iiifunnation  on  the  subject  in  the  course  of  a day  or  two.  Sue  accordingly  left  the 
scrip  certificate,  on  receiving  a receipt  for  it ; and  before  leaving  she  left  tiiem  a note  of  her 
address. 

On  Monday  she  again  called  at  the  office  of  Messrs.  Hughson  and  Dobson.  The  latter  of 
these  geuileinen  only  happemd  to  be  in  the  office  at  the  time.  After  a few  minutes  conver- 
sation, slie  slated  that  s:.e  wished  to  have  the  scrip  certificate  of  the  Huntingdon,  St.  Ives, 
and  Wisbeach  Railway  Company  buck  again.  She  did  not  assign  any  reason  for  this  j but 
she  su'.s  quenily  declared  tliat  it  was  either  her  intention  togo  thut  afternoon,  or  next  morn- 
ing, to  Newcastle,  to  see  her  mother,  who,  she  alleged,  was  unwell,  and,  with  a smile,  she  said 
“ofcoure,  she  must  pay  every  attention  to  litr  beloved  parent.”  It  was  her  purpose 
however,  she  remarked,  to  return  in  ii  few  days  to  Ediiihuigli.  Mr.  Dobson  immediately  gave 
her  the  scrip  certificate,  as  she  desired,  when  she  tore  up  die  receipt  whicli  she  Itad  received 
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in  lieu  of  it  on  the  Saturday.  Before  going  away  she  wished  also  to  get  back  the  name  and 
address  which  she  had  left  on  her  first  visit.  This,  however,  was  not  at  hand  at  the  time,  and 
very  fortunately,  too,  as  it  subsequently  was  the  means  of  tracing  her  out,  and  leading  to  her 
capture  so  promptly. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  Messrs.  Hughson  and  Dobson  received  a printed  letter,  acquainting 
them  that  certain  shares  in  some  foreign  railways  had  been  stolen  in  London,  and  cautioning 
them  against  having  dealings  in  regard  to  them.  This  immediately  excited  their  suspicions  as  to 
their  fair  visitant,  and,  after  weighing  and  deliberating  upon  the  matter,  they  became  more  and 
more  convinced  that“  Mrs.  Smith”  must,  in  some  way  or  other,  have  been  connected  with  the 
nefmious  transaction  alluded  to.  Without  a moment’s  delay.  Mr.  Dobson  proceeded  to  the 
police  office,  and  acquainted  Mr.  Moxhay,  the  superintendent,  with  the  suspicions  entertained 
iby  himself  and  his  partner,  Mr.  Hughson.  Mr.  Moxhay  consulted  a description  he  had  re- 
ceived of  the  person  of  Mrs.  Manning,  as  well  as  that  given  in  the  London  papers,  and  he  at 
once  became  convinced,  like  Messrs.  Hughson  and  Dobson,  that  “ Mrs.  Smith”  was  in  reaUty 
Mrs.  Manning.  As  a train  was  just  about  this  time  to  start  for  Newcastle,  they  proceeded, 
in . the  first  instance,  to  the  station  of  the  North  British  Bail  way  Company,  where  Mr. 
Dobson,  in  company  with  Mr.  Moxhay,  personally  inspected  the  passengers  in  all  the  car- 
riages, but  without  discovering  “ Mrs.  Smith.”  From  thence  they  instantly  went  to  the 
house  of  Mrs.  Hewat,  where  “ Mrs.  Smith”  had  stated  that  she  lodged ; Mr.  Dobson,  having, 
lucidly,  before  calling  upon  Mr.  Moxhay,  found  the  piece  of  paper  on  which  the  address  of 
“ Mrs.  Smith”  had  been  written.  On  arriving  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Hewat,  Mr.  Moxhay, 
and  a criminal  officer  who  accompanied  him,  knocked  at  the  door,  and  asked  if  a “ Mrs. 
Smith”  resided  within,  when  they  w'ere  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  were  shown  into  her 
room,  followed  by  Mr.  Dobson.  Mr.  Moxhay  appealed  to  Mr.  Dobson  if  this  was  the  woman 
that  wished  to  dispose  of  certain  railway  stock  to  him,  when  that  gentleman  immediately 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  Mr.  Moxhay  then  acquainted  “ Mrs.  Smith”  with  the  crimes 
of  which  she  was  charged.  She  made  no  answer.  She  was  evidently,  however,  in  a state  of 
some  excitement,  but  not  at  all  equal  to  what  might  be  expected  from  a party  in  her  posi- 
tion. Her  face  became  deadly  pale,  and  she  bit  her  lip  and  showed  other  symptoms  of 
uneasiness. 

Her  luggage,  consisting  of  two  boxes  and  a carpet-bag,  was  then  examined  by  Mr. 
Moxhay  and  the  criminal  officer,  when  the  most  undoubted  evidence  was  obtained  that 
the  prisoner  was  no  other  than  Mrs.  Manning,  and  that  she  had  in  her  possession  the 
greater  part  of  the  property  said  to  have  been  stolen  from  the  house  of  Patrick  O'Connor, 
who  was  so  brutally  murdered  in  London.  The  prisoner  asked  permission  to  retire  into 
an,  adjoining  apartment  for  a few  minutes;  but  this  being  refused,  she  consoled  herself  by 
taking  a glass  of  wine,  and  she  repeated  the  draught  more  than  once  during  the  time  that 
the  examination  of  her  baggage  was  going  on.  The  wine  inspired  her  with  renewed  con- 
fidence, and  in  a short  time  all  her  coolness  and  self-possession  had  returned.  SI  e was 
conveyed  from  her  lodgings  to  the  police-office  in  a cab ; after  which,  intimation  was  sent 
to  London,  by  telegraph,  of  her  apprehension. 

On  Wednesday  morning  Maria  Manning  was  placed  at  the  bar  of  the  Edinburgh  police- 
court,  according  to  the  usual  form  observed  in  all  such  cases. 

She  walked  into  the  dock  with  a firm,  unfaltering  step ; and,  during  the  whole  time  she 
was  at  the  bar,  her  countenance  did  not  betoken  the  slightest  symptom  of  agitation  or  alarm. 
Ever  since  her  apprehension,  indeed,  she  has  conducted  herself  in  a manner  that  shows  she  is 
determiu.'d  to  brave  all  consequences,  and  not  to  give  the  slightest  hint  or  indication  that 
may,  at  a future  period,  tell  against  herself  or  her  alleged  husband  and  confederate  in  the 
murder.  She  was  very  neatly  dressed ; and,  from  her  easy  and  graceful  manner,  she  is 
evidently  a person  who  has  mixed  a good  deal  in  society.  She  is  not,  however,  by  any  means 
what  may  be  styled  beautiful,  as  some  of  the  papers  have  asserted.  There  is  a kind  of  dogged 
exnressicn  about  her  face,  which,  when  conjoined  with  the  bold  and  somewhat  callous 
manner  at  the  bar  of  the  police-court,  and  during  the  reading  of  the  very  serious  charge 
aeainst  her  led  not  a few  of  the  on-lookers  to  say  that  she  was  just  such  a woman 
as  could  assist  in  the  devising  and  carrying  out  such  a deed  as  that  in  which,  she  is 

^'^Mr'^^htohav  read  the  charge  acainst  her,  which  was  in  the  shape  of  a petition  at  his  own 

instance  and  was  as  follows The  petition  of  Kichard  John  Moxhay,  superintendent  of 
nolice,  and  procurator-fiscal  of  court  for  the  public  interest,  humbly  slioweth— That  your  pe- 
tition has-been  credibly  informed  that  Maria  Koux,  or  Eeu,  or  Bieux,  or  Manninm  P«- 
seScustody,  has  been  ^ actor  or  act  in  , art,  of  the  crime  of  murder ; as  ^so  of  the 

crime  of  theft  ^ in  so  far  as,  upon  the  9th  of  August,  1849,  or  about  that  time,  the  said  acciwed 
did  within  the  house  situated  in  Minver-place,  New  Weston -street,  parish  of  Beiniondsej,  in 
or  near  London,  then  occupied  by  Frederick  George  Manning,  wickedly  and  feloniously  attack 
and  assault  Patrick  O’Connor,  residing  in  Greenwood-street,  Mile-end,  in  or  near  London,  and 
did  discharge  a pistol  or  other  fire-arm,  loaded  with  gunpowder  and  a leaden  bullet,  at  the 
s lid  Patri'  k O’&nnor,  whereby  the  said  bullet  penetrated  and  was  lodged  in  his  head , and 
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ning;  likens  (2nd)  upon  the  10th  day  of  August,  1849,  or  about  that  time,  tl  e said  accused 
did  wickedly  and  feloniously  steal,  and  theftuously  take  awny  from  the  house  situated  in 
Greenwood -street  aforesaid,  lately  before  occupied  by  the  said  Patrick  O’Connor  scrip  of  the 
Boulogne  and  Amiens  Railway,  of  the  following  numbers 48,665,  48,666.  4^667  48  668. 
48,669,  48,670,  48,671,  48,672,  48,673,  and  48,674;  and  scrip  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse  Rail- 
way, of  the  following  numbers 6460,  6461,  6462,  6463,  6464,  6465,  6466,6467,  6468, 
and  6469  ; the  properly  of  the  representatives  or  representative  of  the  said  Patrick  O’Connor 
whose  name  or  names  is  or  are  to  the  petitioner  unknown.”  ’ 

Sheriff  Arkley,  who  was  the  presiding  judge,  said : Mrs.  Manning,  this  a very  serious  charge 
against  you,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  you  should  say  any- 
thing, unless  you  please. 

The  prisoner,  in  a low  but  distinct  voice,  said,  “ I have  nothing  to  say.” 

She  was  then  removed  from  the  dock  to  be  sent  to  London,  in  the  afternoon,  by  the  Cale- 
donian and  North-Western  Railways. 

On  her  arrival  on  the  Friday  morning,  she  was  taken  to  the  Southwark  Police  Station.  In 
the  course  of  the  morning  she  was  brought  before  the  magistrate  at  the  Southwark  Police 
Court,  and,  after  a preliminary  investigation  of  the  circumstances,  committed  to  Horsemon- 
ger-lane  Gaol. 


APPREHENSION  OF  MANNING. 

The  prevailing  impression  on  the  public  [mind  was  that  Manning  had  made  his  escape  to 
the  Channel  I^lauds,  and  was  concealed  there,  and  these  are  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
that  conclusion : — First,  he  was  known  to  have  gone  thei^  on  a former  occasion  when  it  was 
advisable  to  be  out  of  the  way ; second!}’,  Mr.  Eainbridge,  the  broker  who  bouglit  the  fumi- 
niture,  states  that  he  slept  at  his  house  on  Tuesday,  August  14th,  that  next  morning  he  was 
greatly  alarmed  at  the  window-blinds  being  pulled  up,  bec.ause,  as  he  said,  he  had  a £200  bill 
falling  due  ihut  day,  and  that  he  left  suddenly  in  a cab.  Thirdl}’,  the  cabman  who  took  him 
from  Sir.  Bainbridge’s  house  states  that  he  set  him  down  at  the  South-Western  station,  that 
he  was  directed  by  him  to  drive  there  by  back  streets  and  a circuitous  route,  and  that  he 
urged  him  to  be  quick,  or  he  (Manning)  would  be  too  late.  Lastly,  an  official  communica- 
tion was  received  from  the  Channel  Islands,  stating  that  a young  woman  had  recognised  him 
on  board  the  steamboat  going  thither,  she  not  knowing  of  the  murder  at  the  time,  and  that 
he  had  gone  on  to  Jersey,  while  she  landed  at  Guernsey. 

Manning  arrived  at  Southampton  about  two  o’clock  on  Wednesday,  the  15th  August,  and 
took  up  his  quarters  at  the  Oxford  Arms  Inn,  near  the  railway  terminus.  Here  be  remained 
the  whole  afiernoon,  and  at  midnight  left  for  Jersey  by  the  South-Western  Steam-packet 
Company’s  mail  ship  the  JJespatch. 

During  the  voyage  he  appeared  on  deck  vei’y*  little,  confining  himself  to  the  fore-cabin,  and 
drinkii  g brandy  immoderately.  On  reaching  Jersey  he  diserabaiked;  and,  in  company  with 
a fellow- pas- enger  named  Turk,  ■with  whom  he  had  contrived  to  scrape  acquaintance,  walked 
into  the  t"wn  of  St.  llelier’s.  Arriving  at  the  Na-vy  Arms  Inn,  near  the  harb  'ur,  he  walked 
into  the  house;  and,  with  Mr.  Turk,  applied  for  the  usual  accommodation.  Mrs.  Berry,  the 
landlady,  happened  to  have  only  one  double-bedded  room  disengaged ; and  this  apartment 
having  been  offered  to  the  two  applicants,  was  accepted — Manning  agreeing  to  pay  8s.  per 
week  for  the  rent  of  the  room.  On  Thursday  he  went  out  in  company  with  Mr.  Turk  to  see 
the  i-sland,  as  he  described  it.  He  returned  home  in  the  evening  and  partook  of  tea  -with  the 
landlord  and  the  landlady,  subsequently  joining  the  company  in  the  parlour,  and  entering 
freely'  into  conversation  with  all  who  came  into  the  room.  There  was  a peculiarity  about  him 
which  was  not  at  all  agreeable  to  the  landlord,  and  was  even  less  liked  by  the  company.  He 
was  particularly  overbearing  in  his  manner,  and  frequently  got  into  altercation  with  the 
parties  to  whom  he  adi.ressed  observations,  Mr.  Turk,  the  individual  who  accompanied  him  to 
the  Navy  Anns  Inn,  among  the  rest.  During  Saturday,  Manning  went  out  as  usual,  return- 
ing in  the  evening  to  the  Navy  Arms;  and  on  the  following  morning  he  asked  the  landlord 
where  he  could  go  to  church.  In  the  course  of  the  day  he  had  a great  deal  of  conversation 
with  Mr.  Berry,  tHling  him  that  he  had  lost  all  his  money  in  the  Fr.nch  revolution,  and  that 
he  must  go  to  Paris  to  settle  his  afl'airs.  He  inquired  what  it  would  cost  to  go  lo  Granville, 
the  opfiosite  | oi  t on  the  French  coast,  and  upon  ascertaining  that  he  could  go  for  about  20s., 
he  exprissed  an  intention  of  doing  so,  and  begged  that  Mr.  Berry,  who,  we  should  add,  is  a 
seafaring  mao,  would  accompany  him  as  interpreter.  Mr.  Berry  declined,  and  advised  Man- 
ning, if  he  wanted  to  go  to  Paris,  to  return  to  London  and  go  by  the  usual  route  to  that 
capital,  to  wh  ch  he  seemed  to  accede,  desiring  to  be  called  in  time  for  the  packet  leaving 
Jersey  on  the  followii  g morning.  He  was  roused,  but  declined  to  get  up,  and  Mr.  Turk 
having  left  Jeisey  on  this  day'.  Manning  remained  the  occupant  of  the  double-bedded  room 
alone.  He  seldom  dined  at  home,  but  took  two  or  three  meals  a day  in  the  house,  and 
alwaxsate  most  voraciously — to  use  the  landlord’s  own  words,  “as  much  as  three  ordi- 
nary men.”  T,  TT  . , 1 i.  1 nr 

On  the  Sunday  evening.  Manning  entered  the  parlour  of  the  Bath  Hotel,  kept  by  Mr. 
Seward,  one  of  the  most  respectable  Imstelries  at  St.  Helier’s,  and  joined  in  conversation  wdth 
several  tradesmen  there  assembled.  The  same  overbearing  manner  which  had  rendered  hu 
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company  so  disagreeable  at  the  Navy  Arras,  distinguished  him  here.  In  the  course  of  the 
evening  he  complained  bitterly  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  good  living  in  Jersey,  and  said 
he  had  had  but  one  good  dinner  since  he  had  been  on  the  island,  and  that  was  off  a conger 
eeL  He  added  that  he  ought  not  to  feel  surprised,  for  before  he  left  town  his  brother  clerk 
had  said  to  him,  with  an  oath,  “ Fred,  my  bo}',  you’d  find  the  Jersey  people  a set  of  humbugs.” 
The  supercilious  tone  the  fellow  adopted  in  making  this  observation  was  not  very  gratifying 
to  the  persons  assembled,  and  one  of  them,  named  Purkiss,  who,  it  will  be  seen,  subsequently 
took  an  active  part  in  his  apprehension,  sarcastically  replied,  “ I’ll  tell  you  what,  sir,  j'ou’d 
find  Jersey  a very  healthy  place,  for  where  there  is  one  die  there  are  twenty  bolt.”  Manning, 
still  in  the  same  supercilious  tone,  rejoined,  “ What  do  you  mean  by  bolt,  sir?  ” upon  which 
Manning  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair  and  laughed  heartily.  In  the  course  of  the  evening, 
a gentleman  present  having  mentioned  that  he  came  from  Derby,  Manning  askeil  him  if  he 
knew  the  family  of  Massey,  of  Swarkstone,  near  that  place,  and,  with  a singular  fatality,  he 
went  on  to  explain  that  the  old  gentleman’s  son  had  lodged  with  him  in  London  while  walking 
the  hospitals ; that  he  was  a sad  dog ; and,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  took  up  his  hat, 
and  said,  “ Look  here,  the  fellow  changed  hats  with  me  before  he  left  my  house,  and  here  is 
his  name  in  the  one  I wear.”  This  conversation,  it  must  be  recollected,  took  place  before  any 
news  of  the  Bermondsey  murder  had  reached  Jersey,  although  it  was  known  in  London,  the 
newspapers  published  on  Saturday  (in  which  the  account  first  appeared)  not  reaching  Jersey 
until  the  Tuesday  follo-iving.  During  the  remainder  of  the  evening.  Manning  preserved  the 
same  swaggering  manner,  boasting  of  his  position,  and  describing  himself  as  a traveller  for  a 
cloth  warehouse.  One  gentleman,  more  sceptical  than  the  rest,  expressing  himself  doubtful 
of  something  that  Manning  had  said,  he,  in  a domineering  tone  and  manner,  pulling  at  the 
same  time  from  his  pocket  a large  card,  said,  “ If  3'ou  are  not  satisfied,  here’s  my  card.”  He, 
however,  took  care  not  to  exhibit  t^e  card.  While  at  the  Bath  Hotel  on  this  evening,  he 
drank  a quantity  of  brandy  and  water ; and  when  the  company  broke  up  he  was  rather  in- 
toxicated. He  had  previously  said  that  he  was  staffing  at  the  Union  Hotel ; and  when  he 
left  the  house,  Mr.  John  Heulin,  who  subsequently  took  part  in  his  apprehension,  observing 
that  he  turned  in  a wrong  direction  for  the  Union,  said,  “ I beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  I think 
you  are  going  out  of  your  road.”  Maiming  turned  round  and  replied,  “ I know  perfectly 
well  where  I have  got  to  go  to.  Good  night.”  On  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day  he 
called  again  at  the  Bath  Hotel,  and  asked  Mrs.  Seward’s  permission  to  walk  into  the  bar- 
parlour.  She  allowed  him  to  do  so,  and,  seating  himself  in  a chair,  he  entered  into  conversa- 
tion with  her.  The  want  of  tact  he  again  exhibited  while  talking  to  Mrs.  Seward  was,  it 
will  be  seen,  most  extraordinary ; had  he  desired  to  secure  his  own  apprehension  he  could 
scarcely  have  taken  a more  likely  course  to  obtain  it.  He  began  by  describing  himself  as  a 
traveller  for  Sir  R.  Burnett’s  British  gpn,  and  spoke  in  high  terms  of  Sir  Robert’s  establish- 
ment. Mrs.  Seward,  knowing  that  her  husband  obtained  his  gin  from  Sir  R.  Burnett,  was 
naturMly  surprised  at  this  statement,  and  she  at  once  told  him  that  Mr.  Seward  obtained  all 
the  gin  he  had  from  Mr.  Mann,  the  agent  for  Sir  Robert,  on  the  island.  Manning,  without 
exhibiting  any  alarm  at  this  fact,  threw  himself  back  in  the  chair,  laughed  heartily,  and  ex- 
claimed, “ How  very  strange  1 My  name  is  Mann ; ” and  then,  stopping  short,  Mrs. 

Seward  did  not  catch  the  last  syllable.  He  remained  for  some  length  of  time,  spoke  of  the 
island  as  a most  delightful  place,  and  said  he  should  bring  his  dear  wife  with  him  the  next 
time  he  came.  He  also  took  occasion  to  tell  Mrs.  Seward  that  his  wife  was  a very  fine  woman 
—that  she  was  passionately  fond  of  him,  and  that  she  always  addressed  him  as  her  “ dear 
Fred.”  Before  leaving  the  Bath  Hotel,  Manning  ascertained  that  Mr.  Seward  was  in  Eng- 
iMd,  but  that  he  would  return  on  the  following  morning  (Tuesday).  He  said  he  should  be 
glad  to  make  his  acquaintance,  and  would  call  the  next  morning,  and  have  a grilled  fowl  for 
lunch,  which  Mrs.  Seward  promised  to  get  ready. 

On  the  evening  of  this  day,  while  walking  in  the  streets  of  St.  Helier’s,  Manning  met  a 
gentleman  whom  he  formerly  knew  at  Taunton,  and  who  was  staying  at  Jersey,  passing  his 
honeynaon.  The  gentleman  observed  Manning  first,  and,  not  wishing  to  recognize  him, 
turned  his  head  away  before  the  other  saw  him.  It  is  supposed  that  Manning,  having  re- 
marked his  preseime  on  the  island,  felt  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  remain  in  St.  Helier’s,  and 
determined  to  go  further  inland.  He  kept  his  appointment,  however,  at  the  Bath  Hotel  on 
the  following  day,  arriving  about  eleven  o’clock.  He  was  observed  by  the  landlad}'  to  look 
^to  the  parlour,  where  the  cloth  was  laid  for  lunch.  Mr.  Parsons,  the  late  clerk  of  the 
Hampton  race-course,  with  another  gentleman,  was  seated  in  the  room  at  this  time,  and 
whether  Manning  recognized  the  face  or  not  is  uncertain,  but,  after  looking  into  the  room,  he 
hastily  withdrew,  and  was  seen  no  more  at  the  Bath  Hotel. 

The  landlcird  of  the  Navy  Ar  ms,  whore  he  lodged  up  to  this  time,  states  that  he  noticed  a 
emarkable  change  in  his  manner  after  Monday,  and  this  alteration  was  also  remarked  and 
^c^ed  upon  by  the  company  who  met  him  in  the  parlour  on  the  evenings  of  each  day. 

the  Sunday  afternoon  Manning  hailed  the  driver  of  the  St.  Aiibin’s  omnibus  in  St.  He- 
lier  ^ Md,  mking  his  seat  on  tlie  box,  rode  along  the  coast  in  the  direction  of  St.  Lawrence. 
He  talked  freely  to  the  driver,  a man  named  Phillips,  during  his  ride,  and  remarked  on  the 
^autica  of  St.  Peter’s  Valley,  through  which  they  passed.  On  arriving  at  the  hamlet  of 
^ Lawrence,  he  waved  his  hand  in  tolcen  of  recognition  to  a gentleman  who  was  walking  bv 
the  roadside.  The  gentJeman,  not  recognizing  him  as  a friend,  failed  to  acknowledge  the 
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salute,  upon  -which  Manning  said  to  the  driver,  “ Is  not  that  gentleman’s  name  Ford  ?”  The 
driver  replied  that  it  -was,  and  that  he  lodged  at  the  British  Lion,  a small  roadside  inn,  near  at 
hand.  Manning  hereupon  exclaimed,  “ Dear  me,  how  very  odd  ! he  is  a most  particular 
friend  of  mine ; I knew  him  intimately  four  or  five  years  ago.”  The  omnibus  proceeded  on  its 
journey  through  the  valley,  and,  on  its  return,  brought  Manning  back  as  far  as  the  British 
‘Lion,  where  he  alighted.  On  entering  the  house,  he  immediately  went  up  to  Mr.  Ford,  who 
was  seated  near  the  entrance,  and  said,  “ Ah,  Ford,  my  dear  fellow,  how  do  you  do  ? lam  so 
glad  to  see  you.”  Mr.  Ford  at  once  recognized  the  person  who  addressed  him  as  Man- 
ning, and  rewllected  having  frequently  met  him  at  the  Globe,  in  South  AudJey-street,  where 
Manning’s  sister  formerly  lived  barmaid,  and  where  she  was  visited  by  her  brother.  Mr.  Ford 
having  shaken  hands,  Manning  invited  himself  to  dinner,  and  actually  did  remain  and  dine 
with  Mr.  Ford  and  a widow  lady  who  keeps  the  house.  During  dinner  he  spoke  freely  to  Mr. 
Ford,  and  appeared  quite  at  ease.  After  dinner  he  asked  Mr.  Ford  if  he  understood  the  French, 
language.  Mr.  Ford  said  he  did  slightly ; upon  which  Manning  begged  that  he  would  accom- 
pany him  to  France,  as  he  wanted  to  go  there  to  arrange  several  matters  relating  to  some 
property.  He  said  he  would  pay  all  expenses,  and  be  very  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Ford  if  he 
would  go.  Mr.  Ford  declined,  and,  entertaining  some  suspicion  as  to  Manning’s  honesty,  he 
asked  him,  “Are  you  married,  Mr.  Manning?”  Manning  replied,  “Yes.”  Mr.  Ford  said, 
“Where  is  your  wife?”  Manning  rejoined,  “Oh,  she  is  in  London.  The  fact  is,  I have 
£200  or  £300  to  lay  out,  and  I have  come  here  to  see  how  I can  invest  it  best.  AVhen  I have 
determined  upon  a course,  I shall  return  to  England  and  fetch  my  wife.”  He  added  that  he 
was  then  in  treaty  for  the  purehase  of  a brewery  at  St.  Helier’s.  Mr.  Ford  asked  him  whose 
brewery  ? Upon  which  Manning  remarked  that  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  give  the  name  at 
present.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon.  Manning  expressed  a strong  desire  to  see  Mr.  Ford 
on  the  following  day\  Mr.  Ford  said  he  was  engaged  on  the  Monday  and  Tuesday,  and  ulti- 
mately an  appointment  was  made  for  the  following  Wednesday,  when  Manning  promised  that 
he  would  dine  with  Mr.  Ford  at  his  lodgings.  He  came  at  the  hour  appointed  on  that  day, 
but  Mr.  Ford,  not  being  at  all  anxious  to  renew  his  acquaintance  with  his  quondam  friend, 
was  not  at  home,  at  which  Manning  expressed  some  surprise,  and  asked  whether  he  had  not 
left  a message  for  him.  The  landlady  said  he  had  not  ; and  ultimately  Manning  remained  to 
dinner  with  this  lady  and  her  daughter,  and,  in  the  course  of  an  hour  cr  two,  left,  as  was 
supposed,  for  St.  Helier’s. 

Within  about  three  hundred  yards  of  the  British  Lion,  on  the  same  line  of  road,  stands  a 
neat  little  cottage,  over  the  door  of  which  are  inscribed  the  words  “ Prospect  House,”  the 
windows  looking  directly  into  the  bay'  of  St.  Aubin,  and  commanding  a view  of  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth’s Castle,  and  all  the  picturesque  scenery  on  that  part  of  the  coast.  This  house  is 
occupied  by  an  aged  couple,  natives  of  Jersey,  named  Berteau — the  old  man  tilling  a little 
land,  and  his  wife  increasing  her  store  by'  letting  lodgings.  Two  rooms  in  the  house  are 
occupied  by  a carpenter  and  his  wife,  also  natives  of  Jersey,  named  Weildon  ; and  neither  of 
the  families  speak  more  than  a few  words  of  English,  generally  conversing  in  the  Jersey 
patois.  To  this  house  Manning  appears  to  have  gone  after  leaving  the  British  Lion  on  Wed- 
nesday, and  observing  a bill  in  the  window,  he  inquired  what  apartments  they  had  to  let. 
Madame  Berteau  showed  him  a large  bed-room,  which  he  ultimately  hired  at  four  shil- 
lings per  week  ; and  he  arranged  to  take  his  meals  with  the  wife  of  the  carpenter,  who 
was  to  make  his  bed  and  wash  for  him.  Having  promised  to  return  the  same  night,  he 
went  away. 

He  arrived  at  M.  Berteau’s  house  about  eight  o’clock  on  Thursday  morning,  and  was 
shown  into  his  room  by  Madame  Berteau,  who  told  him  that  if  he  had  any  friends  call  upon 
him,  he  might  receive  them  in  her  o-wn  parlour  down-stairs.  He  thanked  W for  her  ci-vility, 
but  said  that  he  should  not  have  any  one  call  upon  him,  as  no  one  knew  him  in  Jersey.  He 
had  not  been  long  in  the  house  before  he  sent  out  for  a bottle  of  brandy',  of  which  he  drank 
frequently  during  the  day.  He  remained  in-doors  all  day,  took  his  meals  with  Mrs.  Weildor, 
and  conversed  with  her  on  various  subjects.  In  the  evening  he  went  out  into  the  garden  at 
the  back  of  the  cottage,  putting  on,  for  the  first  time,  a blue  Guernsey  frock  and  a green  felt 
hat,  and  remained  there  some  time  talking  to  M.  Berteau,  who  was  pursuing  his  ordin^ 
avocations.  He  drank  the  whole  bottle- of  brandy  on  Thursday,  and  early  on  Friday  morning 
sent  for  a second,  which  he  consumed  in  the  course  of  that  day.  The  same  course  of  living 
was  pursued  by  him  on  Saturday?  and  Sunday,  without  any  suspicion  on  the  part  of  M.  Ber- 
teau as  to  whom  he  was  harbouring.  On  Sunday,  a friend  of  Madame  Berteau  came  in  to 
see  her,  and,  having  heard  something  of  the  habits  of  the  lodger,  she  remarked  that  his  con- 
duct appeared  to  be  very  strange,  adding,  that  she  hoped  he  was  not  the  perpetrator  of 
a dreadful  murder  which  had  happened  m England.  Madame  Berteau  had  heard  nothmg 
of  the  murder,  and  thought  little  of  her  friend’s  caution,  and  so  the  matter  dropped  for 
this  day'.  Fortunately',  however,  Madame  Berteau’s  friend  was  not  the  only  person  whose 
suspicions  were  excited  by  the  conduct  of  the  murderer.  The  brandy  consumed  by  Man- 
ning was  procured  from  the  house  of  Mr.  Heulin,  a very  respectable  inhabitant  of  J^y,. 
who  lives  in  a small  house  in  Saint  Peter’s  Valley.  Mr.  George  Heulin,  one  of  the 
soris,  was  in  the  habit  of  serving  the  girl  who  fetched  the  brandy  ; and  he  also  thought 
it  remarkable  that  so  much  of  the  liquor  should  be  consumed  at  M.  Berteau  s,  who, 
tie  knew,  was  a very  temperate  man  tiiinseLf.  He  asked  tke  girl  certain  (lueations,  and 
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ascertained  from  her  that  the  person  -who  drank  the  liquor  was  a lodger,  who  con- 
fined himself  to  the  house  all  day,  and  drank  brandy,  as  he  said,  to  ^eep  tne 
cholera  away.  Mr.  Heulin  having  heard  in  St.  Helier’s  that  the  murderer  ot  ratnca 
O'Connor  was  supposed  to  be  concealed  in  Jersey,  at  once  suspected  this  to  be  the  man,  and 
determined  to  satisfy  himself,  if  possible.  With  this  view  he  watched  daily  for  his  app>earance 
is  the  garden,  where  the  girl  had  told  him  he  generally  went  in  the  evening  for  a short  tim^ 
He  saw  him  on  Sunday  evening,  and  again  on  Monday  night ; and  was  the  more  assured 
that  it  was  the  man  in  question,  in  consequence  of  his  evident  desire  to  escape  observation  by 
pulling  his  felt  hat  over  his  face  as  he  walked  up  and  down  the  garden.  It  should  be  stated 
that  the  garden  in  question  is  an  open  piece  of  ground,  and  can  be  overlooked  from  the  high 
road,  as  well  as  from  many  other  points  of  view.  On  Monday  evening  Mr.  Heulin  made  so 
distinct  an  observation  of  Manning,  while  the  latter  was  digging  in  the  garden,  that  be  felt 
no  doubt  of  the  identity  of  the  man.  About  an  hour  after,  and  just  as  it  was  becoming  dusk, 
Mr.  Heulin  went  to  the  back  entrance  of  M.  Berteau’s  house,  determined  to  ask  him  who  and 
what  bis  lodger  was,  and  what  name  he  passed  under.  Mr.  Heulin  found  Manning  sitting 
with  M.  Berteau  outside  the  back-door,  in  a little  yard,  smoking  his  pipe.  On  seeing  Mr. 
Heulin,  M.  Berteau  advanosd  a few  paces  towards  him.  Manning  rose  at  the  same  time,  and 
retreated  into  the  house.  Mr.  Heulin  put  such  questions  as  he  thought  necessary  to  M. 
Berteau,  and  communicated  his  suspicions  to  him.  M.  Berteau,  who  is  in  very  weak  health, 
was  somewhat  alarmed ; but  he  was  also  unwilling  to  believe  that  his  lodger  was  the  suspected^ 
party.  He  said  the  man  appeared  a very  nice  gentleman,  and  had  given  the  name  of 
Jennings ; that  he  certainly  did  not  go  out  much,  but  that  might  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  of  his  being  unwell,  and  afraid  of  the  cholera;  and  no  doubt,  when  better,  he  would  go 
out  as  usual.  Mr  Heulin  was  not  satisfied,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  St.  Helier’s,  in  order  to 
communicate  with  his  brother  (Mr:  John  Heulin)  on  the  subject.  When  the  latter  heard  his 
brother’s  suspicions,  he  felt  perfectly  satisfied  that  M.  Berteau’s  lodger  was  no  other  than 
George  Frederick  Manning,  and  at  once  proceeded  in  quest  of  Langley,  the  officer  who  had 
just  arrived  in  Jersey,  and  whom  he  met  within  a few  paces  of  the  Bath  Hotel,  where  his 
brother  had  detailed  the  circumstances  to  him.  Mr.  Langley  felt  so  satisfied  of  the  correct- 
ness of  Mr.  Heulin’s  suspicions,  that  he  directly  took  that  gentleman  to  Mr.  Chevalier,  ^d 
urged  the  propriety  of  going  over  to  St.  Lawrence  directly,  and  arresting  the  man.  It  being 
now  past  nine  o’clock,  Mr.  Chevalier  suggested  that  the  man  would,  in  all  probability,  be 
gone  to  bed,  and  that  perhaps  it  might  be  as  well  to  defer  his  arrest  until  the  morning.  Mr. 
Langley  at  once  objected,  remarking  that  delays  were  dangerous ; and  that,  as  they  were  now 
so  near  their  mark,  they  had  better  hit  upon  it.  Mb  Chevalier  at  once  consented.  The  party, 
consisting  of  Mr.  Chevalier,  Mr.  Langley,  Mr.  Lockyer,  the  two  Messrs.  Heulins,  and  Mr. 
Purkis,  at  once  left  St.  Helier’s  for  M.  Berteau’s  cottage,  to  which  our  narrative  must  again 
recur  for  a few  moments.  While  Mr.  George  Heulin  and  M.  Berteau  were  conversing 
together.  Manning,  who  had  merely  retired  from  their  immediate  observation,  remained  in 
the  back  kitchen,  the  door  of  which  being  open,  he  overheard  all  that  passed.  The  moment 
Mr.  Heulin  had  gone.  Manning  went  up  to  M.  Berteau  in  the  back  kitchen,  and  asked  him 
who  the  man  was  he  had  been  talking  to,  what  he  came  for,  and  why  he  wanted  to  know  his 
name  ? M.  Berteau  stated  that,  while  asking  these  questions.  Manning  trembled  from  head  to 
foot,  and  appeared  scarcel}’  able  to  articulate.  The  thought  instantly  occurred  to  him  that  he 
was  harbouring  a murderer ; and  as  soon  as  he  had  satisfied  Manning  that  the  person  who 
had  asked  him  the  question  ■was  a neighbour,  and  that  his  motives  were  only  those  arising 
from  curiosity,  he  exclaimed  to  his  wife,  “ That’s  a murderer !”  In  order  to  prevent,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  man  from  destro3'ing  himself,  or  committing  any  other  crime,  he  put  away 
a hatchet  and  some  pieces  of  rope  which  were  lying  about  the  house. 

Manning,  it  appears,  retired  to  bed  as  soon  as  Mr.  Heulin  had  gone,  and  at  about  half-past 
nine  the  oflScers  arrived.  They  alighted  from  their  carriage  about  200  j’ards  on  the  St. 
Helier’s  side  of  M.  Berteau’s  cottage,  and  walked  thither  on  foot.  By  a previously  concerted 
arrangement,  Mr.  Chevalier  and  Mr.  George  Heulin  went  round  to  the  back  of  the  house  and 
explained  to  M.  Berteau  that  they  were  now  come  to  arrest  his  lodger  on  a charge  of  murder — 
an  announcement  which  appeared  to  give  both  the  old  man  and  his  wife  very  considerable 
satisfaction.  It  was  agreed  th.at  Mr.  Chevalier  should  return  to  the  front  of  the  house,  and 
knock  at  the  door,  which  M.  Bertean  promised  to  open,  and  that  he  should  hand  to  Mr. 
Chevalier  a lighted  candle,  with  which  he  undertook  to  proceed  up- stairs  to  Manning’s  room, 
the  door  of  which,  if  found  locked,  was  to  be  instnntly  burst  open,  and  the  party  in  bed  over- 
powered. It  was  arranged  that  the  Messrs.  Heulin  should  remain  outside  the  cottage  and 
prevent  the  escape  of  Manning  by  the  windows,  of  which  there  were  three  to  his  room  alone. 
Mr.  Lockj'er  and  Mr.  Purkis  followed  Mr.  Chevalier,  and  close  behind  them  was  Mr.  Langley, 
■who  could  alone  identify  the  murderer,  with  another  lighted  candle.  Contrary  to  expecta- 
tion, the  door  of  the  murderer’s  room  was  found  ajar,  so  that  on  reaching  the  landing  the 
officers  entered  immediately.  Mr.  Chevalier  pushed  the  door  open  hastily,  and,  placing  the 
candle  he  held  in  his  hand  on  the  table,  he  rushed  towards  the  bed  in  which  the  man  lay. 
At  the  same  instant,  Langley,  who  had  merely  caught  a side  glimpse  of  his  face,  cried  out, 
“ That’s  the  man— seize  him !”  Lockyer  and  Mr.  Purkis  instantly  seized  both  the  murderer’s 
arms,  Mr.  Chevalier  having  thrown  himself  upon  the  bed  and  thus  disabled  him  from  making 
any  further  resistance.  The  somewhat  rough  seizure  to  which  he  was  subjected  appeared  to 
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give  Manning  some  annoyance,  and  he  cried  out  “Hallo!  what  are  you  about?  Do  you 
mean  to  murder  me?”  The  moment  he  saw  Langley,  however,  he  recovered  his  composure, 
and  said,  “ Ah,  sergeant,  is  that  you  ? I am  glad  you  are  come,  I know  what  3'ou  are^come 
about.  If  you  had  not  come,  I was  coming  to  town  to  explain  all.  I am  innocent  1’  He 
then  asked,  “ Is  the  wretch  taken?”  alluding  to  his  wife,  as  Langley  supposed.  The  officer 
replied  in  the  affirmative ; upon  which  Manning  remarked,  “Thank  God,  I am  glad  of  it; 
that  will  save  mj’ life.  She  is  the  guilty  party ; I am  as  innocent  as  a lamb.”  Mr.  Chevalier 
directed  him  to  dress  himself  in  the  presence  of  the  officers,  and  when  he  had  done  so  he 
proceeded  to  handcuff  him.  Manning,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  irons,  said,  “ I hope  you  are  not 
going  to  handcuff  me.”  Mr.  Chevalier  explained  the  necessity  of  doing  so,  upon  which  he 
held  out  his  hands,  which  were  immediately  pinioned  by  Lockyer.  Manning  saw  that 
all  the  property  in  the  room  belonged  to  him ; and  seven  sovereigns  having  been  found  in  his 
carpet-bag,  he  said  they  wore  all  that  was  left  of  a sum  of  £12,  which  had  been  paid  to  him 
for  his  furniture  by  a man  in  London,  “and  that,”  he  added,  “was  all  the  money  I had  to 
start  with.”  Having  been  conducted  out  of  M.  Berteau’s  house,  he  was  placed  in  the  carriage 
which  had  brought  over  the  officers,  and  conveyed  back  to  St.  Helier’s.  On  his  way, 
although  no  questions  were  asked  him,  he  volunteered  several  observations  in  reference  to 
the  crime  Among  the  remarks,  in  allu^on  to  his  wife,  he  said  he  “hoped  she  would 
not  destroy  herself  before  he  got  to  London,  for,  when  there,  he  could  soon  clear  himself.” 
Again  he  said,  “I  suppose  she  must  have  iloOO  upon  her;  at  least,  .she  ought  to  have. 
She  has  often  told  me  that  she  would  be  revenged  upon  O’Connor.”  Mr.  Chevalier 
here  asked  what  she  meant  by  being  revenged?  Upon,  which  Manning  rejoined, 
“ Why,  he  induced  us  to  take  the  house  in  Minver-place,  and  to  furnish  it,  on  the  under- 
standing that  he  would  come  and  live  with  us,  which  he  did  not  do ; and  my  wife  got  into  a 
great  rage,  and  said  she  would  be  revenged.  I said,  ‘ Don’t  be  angry,  dear and  advised  her 
to  forget  and  forgive.  O’Connor  got  off  his  agreement  by  paying  a few  weeks’  rent.  A little 
before  this  time  my  wife  went  to  his  house,  and  he  showed  her  notes  and  railway  coupons,  and 
promised  that  he  would  leave  her  the  greater  part  of  his  property  under  his  will.”  After  a 
pause,  he  added,  “ She  frequently  went  to  his  house ; and  about  a fortnight  before  the  murdw 
she  invited:  him  to  come  and  dine  with  us,  but  he  did  not  come.  She  wrote  him  another 
letter,  asking  him  to  dine  with  us  on  the  fatal  day.  The  dinner  was  laid  up- stairs  when  he 
arrived.  My  wife  asked  him  if  he  would  not  go  down-stairs  and  wash  his  hands,  as  was  his 
custom,  before  dinner.  He  replied  ‘Yes,’  and  immediately  went  down-stairs,  followed  closely 
bj^  my  wife.  As  soon  as  they  reached  the  bottom  of  the  staircase,  my  wife  put  one  of  her 
arms  round  O’Connor’s  neck,  and  tvith  the  other  hand  she  fired  a pistol  at  the  back  part  of 
his  bead.  O’Connor  immediatel3'  fell  dead.  I fainted,  and  do  not  know  what  became  of  the 
body.”  Mr.  Chevalier  asked  him  if  he  had  not  seen  a hole  dug  in  his  back  kitchen  ? 
Upon  which  he  said,  “ Oh  yes,  I had  seen  it,  and  I believed  that  it  was  intended  for  me.  I 
believe  my  wife  intended  to  murder  me.” 

Mr.  Chevalier  and  the  detective  officers  having  placed  their  prisoner  in  safe  custody  in  the 
gaol,  the  former  waited  on  Sir  Thomas  Le  Breton,  and  informed  him  of  the  capture  of  the  sup- 
posed murderer.  Sir  Thomas  immediately  came  down  to  the  prison,  and 'directed  that  a close 
watch  should  be  kept  upon  him.  Before  Sir  Thomas  left  the  gaol,  the  prisoner  complained  of 
indisposition,  and  the  medical  officer  (Mr.  Jones)  having  been  sent  for,  recommended  that 
he  should  be  allowed  to  have  some  brandy  and  water,  after  which  he  speedily  recovered  him- 
self, and  retired  to  bed  in  good  spirits. 

THE  VOYAGE  TO  ENGLAND. 

At  seven  o’clock  on  Frida3'  morning,  Mr.  Chevalier  and  the  detective  officers  proceeded  to 
tlie  gaol,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  prisoner  to  the  packet.  He  made  a particular  re- 
quest that  he  might  be  allowed  to  walk  through  the  streets  of  St.  Helier’s;  and,  as  it  was 
very  early  in  the  morning,  Mr.  Chevalier  consented  to  allow  him  to  do  so,  Langley 
and  Lock3’er  walking  on  either  side,  and  Mr.  Chevalier  immediately  behind  him. 
There  were  very  few  persons  present  at  this  hour  in  the  streets,  so  that  no  inconvenience 
arose  from  this  circumstance.  Even  at  the  pier  where  he  embarked,  there  could  not  have 
been  more  than  .300  spectators.  When  the  officers  got  him  on  board,  he  was  conducted  to  a 
separate  cabin  in  the  forecastle,  where  he  remained,  during  the  whole  voyage,  in  the  custody  of 
the  officers.  The  officers  kept  the  cabin  as  private  as  possible,  but  it  was  quite  out  of  their 
power  to  prevent  some  parties  on  board  from  gratif3'ing  their  curiosity  by  obtaining  a sight 
of  the  supposed  murderer.  Manning  was  highl3'  delighted  at  the  notice  ho  excited ; and 
with  one  woman  he  conversed  for  some  time,  remarking  that  he  had  “ had  two  wives,  and  that 
was  one  too  many.”  Captain  Childers,  the  Commander  of  the  Despatch,  recognised  him  im- 
mediately he  came  on  board,  and  told  the  officers  that  on  the  night  he  crossed,  the  IGth  of 
Au^st,  he  recollected  his  coming  to  him  several  times,  and  pressing  him  to  drink  brandy ; 
in  fact,  at  one  period  of  the  night  his  conduct  was  so  troublesome  that  Captain  Childers  was 
obliged  to  ask  the  steward  to  get  him  to  turn  into  his  berth. 

The  Despatch  steamed  into  harbour  after  a sail  of  eleven  hours.  Mr.  Inspector  Haynes 
here  came  on  board  to  receive  the  prisoner,  and  a fly  having  been  obtained,  he  was  handcuffed 
to  one  of  the  officers  and  conveyed  to  the  railway  station,  and  subsequently  brought  on  by  a 
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The  special  train  arrived  at  the  Vauxhall  station  at  ten  o’clock  precisely ; and  as  it  was 
feared,  the  telegraph  having  announced  the  prisoner’s  expected  arrival,  thal  a crowd  might  be 
assembled  at  the  Waterloo  station,  the  prisoner  was  removed  from  the  carriage  at  this  place 
and  conveyed  by  Inspector  Haynes  and  Sergeant  Langley  to  the  Stone’s-end  police-station’ 
where  the  charge  against  him  having  been  entered  by  Inspector  Yates,  he  was  placed  in  one 
of  the  cells,  and  closely  watched  by  two  officers. 

EXAMINATION  OF  THE  PRISONERS  AT  THE  SOUTHWARK 
POLICE  COURT,  SEPTEMBER  6tb. 

At  hal^past  eleven  o’clock  the  prison  van  left  the  station  for  Horsemonger-lane  Gaol,  to 
^nvey  the  prisoners  to  the  court.  An  intimation  had  been  previously  forwarded  to  Mr. 
Keane,  the  governor  of  the  prison,  by  Mr.  Seeker,  requesting  that  he  would  permit  the  parties 
to  have  an  interview  of  five'minutes’  duration,  in  the  presence  of  the  officers,  if  they  desired  it, 
before  leaving  the  gaol,  this  course  being  adopted  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  a “ scene”  in 
court  a result  which  there  was  too  much  reason  to  fear  might  follow  upon  their  being  con- 
fronted for  the  first  time  in  the  dock.  Mr.  Keane,  in  carrying  out  the  magistrate’s  suggestion, 
caused  Manning  to  be  first  brought  from  the  "ward  in  which  he  was  confined  to  the  hall  of 
his  own  residence,  where  his  wife  was  presently  introduced  to  him.  As  she  entered,  Manning 
raised  his.  hand  somewhat  theatricallj,  and  frowned  upon  her.  A pause  ensued,  during 
which  neither  of  the  prisoners  spoke  to  each  other.  Mr.  Keane,  observing  this,  said  to  Mrs. 
Manning,  “Have  you  anything  to  say  to  your  husband,  Mrs.  Manning?”  The  female 
prisoner  replied,  in  a firm  voice,  “ No.”  Mr.  Keane  then  addressed  a similar  question  to  Man- 
ning,  who  also  replied  negatively.  The  two  prisoners  were  then  conducted  to  the  Govern- 
ment van  and  driven  off  to  the  police  court.  The  absence  of  all  feeling  exhibited  by  both 
parties  was  especially  remarked  by  the  officials  who  witnessed  the  Interview  between  the 
prisoners,  but  it  tvas  universally  admitted  that  Manning  appeared  considerabh'  more  affected 
than  his  wife  by  the  awful  position  in  which  they  both  stood.  On  the  arrival  of  the  van  in 
the  station  yard,  the  female  prisoner  alighted  first,  and  walked  with  a quick  step  into  the  cell 
appropriated  .for  her  reception.  Manning  followed  his  wife,  in  custody  of  two  officers,  and 
evidently  endeavoued  to  assume  a carelessness  of  demeanour  which  ill  accorded  with  his 
anxious  countenance. 

Precisely  at  twelve  o’clock  the  male  prisoner  was  brought  into  court,  and  placed  at  one  end 
of  the  dock.  As  he  passed  through  the  crowd  he  trembled  slightly  and  appeared  somewhat 
alarmed.  When  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  the  spectators,  he  recovered  his  composure, 
and,  beyond  a slight  quivering  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  gave  no  indication  of  uneasiness. 
The  two  solicitors,  Mr.  Binns  (for  the  husband)  and  Mr.  Solomon  (for  the  wife),  having 
taken  their  places  in  the  dock,  Mrs.  Manning  was  introduced.  As  she  entered,  the  inconve- 
nience arising  from  the  crowd  in  the  body  of  the  court  was  at  its  height,  and  the  noise  ap- 
peared slightly'  to  disconcert  her.  While  Mr.  Edwin  was  endeavouring  to  quell  the  dis- 
turbance, Mrs.  Manning  sat  down,  and  conversed  with  the  female  turnkey  in  attendance  upon 
her,  resting  her  head  upon  her  hand,  and  evidently  endeavouring  to  avoid  the  the  glance  of 
her  husband,  who  sat  in  the  opposite  comer  of  the  dock,  looking  at  her  most  earnestly.  The 
disturbance,  among  the  spectators  increased  rather  than  diminished,  until  Mr.  Seeker  gave 
peremptory  orders  that  a large  number  of  persons  near  the  doors  should  be  ejected,  in  order 
to  allow  the  remainder  breathing  room.  Order  having  been  at  length  restored,  Mr.  Edwin 
directed  the  prisoners  to  stand  upon  an  ele  rated  platform  prepared  for  them. 

Manning  rose  immediately  ; but,  instead  of  standing  erect,  he  sat  down  upon  the  side  of 
the  dock,  in  a careless  attitude,  his  feet  being  placed  upon  the  platform,  and  his  hands,  in 
which  he  held  his  hat,  resting  upon  his  knees.  He  was  dressed  in  a shabby  blue  paletot^ 
buttoned  closely  up  to  the  chin,  and  around  his  neck  he  wore  a red  check  silk  handkerchief, 
tied  in  what  is  generally  tinderstood  as  “ flash  style.”  Having  no  shirt-collar,  the  extraor- 
dinary formation,  or  rather  malformalion,  of  his  neck  and  chin,  was  rendered  peculiarly  pro- 
minent. His  countenance,  as  before  stated,  wore  an  anxious  expression,  and  throughout  the 
day  it  was  remarked  that  he  neither  changed  his  position,  nor  spoke  a word, 

Mrs.  Manning,  on  being  called  upon  to  stand  up,  rose  from  the  seat  she  had  occupied,  but 
appeared  unwilling  to  mount  the  platform.  Mr.  Edwin  therefore  directed  the  officer  to  assist 
her,  but  she  still  objected,  and,  rvith  a significant  smile  upon  her  countenance,  appeared  to 
solicit  permission  to  remain  in  the  position  she  then  occupied.  She  was  genteelly  attired  in 
a black  satin  dress,  with  visite  en  suite,  trimmed  with  black  lace,  a white  straw  bonnet,  and 
black  lace  veil.  Her  appearance  was  decidedly  improved  since  the  preceding  friday.  She 
maintained  the  samedegree  of  composure  throughout  the  day  which  marked  her  conduct  oa 
that  occasion.  She  appeared  to  pay  the  greatest  attention  to  the  evidence  of  the  various 
witnesses,  and  occasionally  suggested  questions  to  her  solicitor,  to  assist  him  in  his  cross- 
examination.  One  remarkable  feature  in  her  conduct  was  a total  indifference  to  the  presence 
of  her  husband,  towards  whom  she  occasionally  directed  a furtive  and  contemptuous  glance 

The  evidence  brought  forward  was  of  a similar  nature  to  that  which  had  been  given  on. 
the  coroner’s  inquest  ; and,  after  several  remands,  the  prisoners  were  fully  committed  for 
trial  at  the  Central  Crimintd  Court. 
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THE  TRIAL. 

The  trial  of  Frederick  George  Manning  and  Maria  his  wife,  charged  with  the  murder  of 
Patrick  O'Connor,  commenced  on  the  morning  of  Thursday,  October  25th,  at  an  early  hour. 
The  approaches  to  the  Central  Criminal  Court  presented  appearances  of  bustle  and  excite- 
ment. Persons  who  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  entree  began  to  arrive  before 
eight  o’clock,  anxious  to  secure  favourable  places  in  tlie  court ; and  by  the  time  the  doors 
were  opened — shortly  before  nine — a very  considerable  number  of  persons  had  assembled. 
There  was,  however,  very  little  excitement  manifested  out  of  doors  at  that  early  hour  j but 
as  the  day’advanced  the  number  of  idlers  in  the  Old  Baily  increased,  and  by  noon  a con- 
siderable crowd  had  collected,  and  continued  to  throng  the  street  until  the  adjournment  of 

**^Adm'Sion  could  only  be  obtained  by  tickets  from  the  Sheriffs,  and,  as  this  regulation  was 
strictly  observed,  it  had  the  effect  of  preventing  the  confusion  and  annoyance  which  must 
have  resulted  from  the  overcrowding  of  the  court.  Under  the  directions  of  the  Under- 
Sheriffs,  Messrs.  Millard  and  Wire,  every  portion  of  the  court  which  could  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  purpose  was  appropriated  to  the  accommodation  of  spectators ; and  soon  after 
nine  o’clock  nearly  every  seat  was  occupied.  Several  ladies  were  present  on  the  bench  and  in 
the  body  of  the  court,  but  the  attendance  of  the  fair  sex  was  far  less  numerous  than  we  have 
seen  on  occasions  of  less  general  interest.  In  the  early  part  of  the  morning,  the  gallery — to 
which  it  was  reported  a high  charge  was  made  for  admission — was  very  thinly  tenanted ; but 
as  the  day  advanced  the  number  of  its  occupants  increased,  though  it  appeared  to  be  far  from 
crowded.  Indeed,  this  was  the  only  part  of  the  court  which  was  not  fully  occupied.  Several 
gentlemen,  and  one  or  two  ladies,  who  could  not  obtain  accommodation  in  other  parts  of  the 
«)urt,  were  provided  with  seats  in  the  dock.  There  was,  as  is  usual  on  similar  occasions  of 
interest,  a very  numerous  attendance  of  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe.  Among  the  dis- 
tinguished visitors  present  we  observed  Lord  Howden,  Lord  Strangford,  Count  Colloredo,  the 
Austrian  Ambassador,  Bai-on  Koller,  Secretary  to  the  Austrian  Embassy,  the  Swedish 
Minister  and  his  Secretary,  the  First  Secretary  to  the  Prussian  Legation,  the  Marquis  of 
Hertfort,  the  Marquis  Azeglio  (the  Sardinian  Charge  cT Affaires'),  Admiral  Dundas,  M.P., 
Aldermen  Sir  W.  Magnay  and  Carden,  and  Sheriffs  Lawrence  and  Nicoll. 

At  five  minutes  after  ten  o’clock,  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  (Sir  F.  Pollock),  Mr.  Justice 
Maule,  and  Mr.  Justice  Cresswell,  accompanied  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  the  usual  civic 
oflBcers,  entered  the  court  At  the  same  time,  the  two  prisoners,  Frederick  George  Manning 
and  Maria  Manning,  were  placed  at  the  bar.  The  male  prisoner  was  the  first  to  enter  the 
dock,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Cope,  the  Governor  of  Newgate,  and,  advancing  to  the  front,  he  took 
his  place  at  the  right-hand  corner.  The  female  prisoner,  who  immediately  followed,  walked 
to  the  other  extremity  of  the  dock ; but  no  look  or  token  of  recognition  was  exchanged  be- 
tween them.  Manning  was  attired  in  a respectable  suit  of  black,  and  wore  a black  neck- 
kerchief.  He  appeared  in  better  health  and  spirits  than  at  his  examination  at  the  police- 
court  ; but  during  the  day  he  manifested  a nervous  restlessness.  He  frequently  changed  hia 
position  at  the  bar,  and  was  observed,  on  several  occasions,  to  cast  furtive  glances  at  his  wife. 
She,  on  the  contrary,  for  more  than  an  hour  after  she  was  placed  in  the  dock,  remained  almost 
as  motionless  as  a statue,  and  was  never  seen,  throughout  the  day,  to  turn  her  eyes  towards 
her  husband.  She  seemed  to  be  suffering  from  illness,  and  had  lost  the  appearance  of  robust 
health  which  characterised  her  previously  to  her  committal.  The  cheerful  buoyancy  of 
spirits,  amounting  almost  to  levity,  which  she  manifested  at  the  preliminary  examinations, 
appeared  also  to  have  deserted  her.  She  remained  standing  until  the  Judges  had  given  their 
decision  upon  the  application  of  her  counsel  for  a trial  per  medietate  Ihigum,  when,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ballantine,  she  was  accommodated  with  a chair.  She  wore  a black  or  dark 
dress,  fitting  closely  up  to  the  throat,  a shawl  of  somewhat  gaudy  colours,  in  which  blue  pre- 
dominated, and  primrose- coloured  gloves.  She  was  without  bonnet,  and  wore  as  a head- 
dress what  appeared  to  be  a very  handsome  white  lace  veil. 

The  male  prisoner  is  described  in  the  calendar  as  thirty  years  of  age,  and  by  trade  a 
“ traveller  and  his  wife  as  “ married,”  and  twenty-eight  years  of  age.  Both  the  prisoners, 
however,  appear  much  older. 

The  Attorney-General  (Sir  J.  Jervis),  Mr.  Clarkson,  Mr.  Bodkin,  and  Mr.  Clerk  appeared 
for  the  prosecution,  instructed  by  Mr.  Maule,  the  solicitor  to  the  Treasury ; Mr.  Sergeant 
Wilkins  and  Mr.  Chamock  were  for  the  male  prisoner,  and  Mr.  Ballantine  and  Mr.  Parry  for 
Mrs.  Manning. 

The  prisoner  Frederick  George  Manning,  was  charged  on  the  indictment  (which  was  read 
by  Mr.  Straight,  Clerk  of  Arraigns)  with  having,  on  the  9th  of  August,  1849,  at  Bermondsey, 
feloniously  discharged  a pistol  loaded  with  a bullet  at  Patrick  O’Connor,  and  inflicted  upon 
him  a portal  wound,  of  which  ho  then  and  there  died.  The  second  count  charged  the  said 
Frederick  George  Manning  with  having  caused  the  death  of  Patrick  O’Connor  by  striking, 
cutting,  and  wounding  him  on  the  back  part  of  the  head  with  a crow-bar.  There  were  other 
counts  alleging  that  tuo  death  of  O’Connor  had  been  caused  jointly  by  the  shooting  and  beat- 
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ne  and  describing  the  weapon  used  as  an  air-gim.  Maria  Manning  was  indicted  for  having 
beM  present,  aiding  and  abetting  the  said  Frederick  George  Manning  to  commit  the  fe'opy- 

On  being  called  upon  to  plead,  the  male  prisoner  exclaimed,  in  a loud  and  nrm  tone,  JNot 

^'Mr.  Ballantine  said  he  appeared  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Manning,  who  was  a native  of  Geneva, 
and  who,  as  an  alien,  prayed  that  she  might  be  tried  by  a jury  composed  partly  of  aliens. 

The  Chief  Baron  • The  prisoner  ought  to  plead  before  the  application  is  made. 

Mr  Ballantine  would  call  their  Lordships’  attention  to  “ Bacon’s  Abridgement,”  vol.  4,  p. 
568  where  it  was  laid  down  that,  “ If  upon  an  indictment  of  felony  against  an  alien  he  plead 
•<No’t  guilty,’  and  a common  Jury  be  returned,  if  he  do  not  surmise  his  being  an  alien  before 
any  of  the  Juiy  sworn,  he  hath  lost  that  advantage ; but  if  he  allege  that  he  is  an  alien,  he 
may  challenge  the  array  for  that  cause,  and  thereupon  a new  precept  or  venire  shall  issue,  or 
an  award  be  made  of  a jury  de  midietate  I'mguoe.  But  it  is  more  proper  for  him  to  surmise  it 
upon  his  plea  pleaded,  and  thereupon  to  pray  it.”  If,  however,  it  was  their  Lordships’ 
o^ion  that  the  plea  should  be  pleaded  before  the  application  was  made,  the  female  prisoner 
was  now  ready  to  plead. 

The  Chief  Baron  said,  according  to  the  old  form,  when  the  question  was  put,  after  the  plea 
had  been  put  in,  “ How  will  you  be  tried  ? ” the  prisoner,  instead  of  answering  “ By  God  and 
my  country,”  said,  “ By  a Jury  de  medietate  lingua;” 

Mr.  Ballantine : Then  we  will  take  the  plea. 

The  usual  question — “Are  you  guilty  or  not  guilty  of  this  felony?” — was  then  put  to  the 
female  prisoner  by  the  Clerk  of  Arraigns,  and  she  replied,  in  a tone  scarcely  audible  a few 
feet  from  the  dock,  “ Not  guilty.”  ......  ^ . .-l.  , . , 

The  prisoners  were  then  arraigned  on  the  Coroner’s  inquisition,  and  coth  of  them  pleaded 
■“  Not  guilty.” 

The  clerk  was  proceeding  to  swear  the  Jury,  when 

Mr.  Ballantine  said : Mrs.  Manning  desires  to  be  tried  by  a J ury  de  medietate  lingum,  and 
prays  your  Lordships  to  award  it. 

The  Attorney-General  understood  his  learned  friend  to  make  this  application  on  the  ground 
that  his  client  w*as  technically  and  legally  an  alien. 

Mr.  Ballantine : I put  it  upon  that  ground. 

The  Attorney-General  said,  that,  although  aliens  were  undoubtedly  entitled  to  that  privi- 
lege,  yet  that  Mrs.  Manning,  being  the  wife  of  a British  subject,  had  no  claim  to  a Jury  de 
medietate  linguae.  And,  even  if  she  were  not  the  wife  of  a natural -born  subject  of  this  realm, 
vet,  being  tried  upon  a joint  indictment,  she  would  not  be  entitled  to  such  a Jury.  With 
regard  to  the  first  point,  it  was  declared  by  the  act  7 and  8 Victoria,  chap.'  66,  sec.  16,  “ that 
aav  woman  married,  or  who  shall  be  married,  to  a natural-born  subject  or  person  naturalised, 
shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  herself  naturalised,  and  have  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
a natural-  born  subject.”  But  it  had  been  expressly  decided,  that,  even  if  the  female  prisoner 
were  now  an  alien  to  alt  intents  and  purposes,  yet  that,  being  indicted  jointly  with  a natural- 
bom  subject,  she  was  not  entitled  to  a Jury  de  medietate  liiiguce.  He  would  refer  their  Lord- 
ships  to  the  abstract  of  Barre’s  case  (Moore,  557 ),  “ Bacon’s  Abridgement,”  vol.  4,  p.  557.  It 
was  there  laid  down  that,  “ upon  an  information  exhibited  by  the  Attorney-General  against 
several  merchants,  some  of  whom  were  aliens  and  some  English,  after  issue  joined,  the  aliens 
prayed  a trial  per  7nedi«<ate /inyitffi,  but  it  was  resolved  by  all  the  Judges  of  England  that 
they  should  not  have  it ; and  they  likened  it  to  the  case  of  privilege  where  one  of  the  defen- 
dants demands  privilege,  and  the  Court  (as  his  companion)  cannot  hold  plea,  there  he  shall 
be  ousted  of  his  privilege.” 

Mr.  Ballantine  said  he  had  submitted  his  application  partly  upon  a statute  with  which 
their  Lordships  were  familiar,  the  6th  George  4,  c.  50,  sec.  47,  which  provides  that  nothing 
therein  contained  shall  extend  to  deprive  any  alien  indicted  or  impeached  of  any  felony  or 
misdemeanour  of  the  right  of  being  tried  by  a jury  de  medietate  linguae;  but  that,  on  the 
prayer  of  every  alien  so  indicted  or  impeached,  the  Sheriff  shall  return  for  one-half  of  the 
Jury  a competent  number  of  aliens,  if  so  man\’  there  be  in  the  town  or  place,  where  the  trial  is 
held ; and,  if  not,  then  so  many  aliens  as  shall  be  found  in  the  same  town  or  place. 

The  Chief  Baron  asked  the  learned  gentleman  to  assist  the  Court  by  going  a little  further 
back,  and  pointing  out  how  an  alien  became  at  all  entitled  to  a jury  de  medietate  linguce.  He 
believed  it  was  by  a statute  of  Edward  IIL  ? 

Mr.  Ballantine:  The  28th  Edward  III.  But,  though  that  statute  might  intimate  the  right 
of  an  alien  to  be  tried  by  a jury  of  this  kind,  he  thought  it  important  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Court  to  the  modern  statute  he  had  cited,  to  show  that  it  contained  a declaration  that 
the  rights  of  aliens  should  be  perfectly  carried  out.  In  was,  in  fact,  a re-enactment  of  the 
act  of  Edward  III.  by  the  Legislature,  with  the  knowledge  of  any  difficulties  that  might  have 
arisen  under  the  operation  of  that  act.  He  thought  it  an  important  fact,  that  no  exception 
was  made  ki  the  statute  of  George  IV.  The  Legislature  must  have  passed  that  statute  with 
the  knowledge  that  aliens  had  been  indicted  along  with  persons  who  were  not  aliens ; and 
they  were  also  perfectly  well  aware  that  aliens  might  marry  natural-born  subjects  of  this 
realm. 

The  Chief  Baron:  Tlie  act  of  6th  George  4 (SirE.  Peel’s  Jury  Act)  was  passed  long 
prior  to  the  statute  mentioned  by  the  Attorney-General. 
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Mr.  Ballantine : But,  inasmuch  as  there  was  no  express  enactment  in  that  statute  with 
reference  to  a person  placed  in  the  particular  position  of  the  female  prisoner,  he  apprehended 
that  the  prior  act,  which  was  perfectly  clear, could  not  be  overruled  by  the  subsequent  statute 
and  that  the  right  could  not  be  taken  away  by  the  mere  implication  of  that  statute  This 
was  an  extremely  important  privilege  in  the  administration  both  of  the  criminal  and  civil 
justice  of  the  country,  and  he  thought  their  LordshipS  would  be  of  opinion  that  it  could  only 
be  abolished  by  express  and  direct  enactment.  He  would  call  the  attention  of  the  Court  to 
one  or  two  other  authorities,  to  show  what  had  been  deemed  the  rule  from  time  to  time  In 
“ Comjms’  Digest,”  tit.  “Alien,”  D 1,  it  is  stated  that  “ the  King  only  has  the  prerogative  to 
make  any  alien  to  be  a denizen ; that  he  cannot  grant  this  prerogative  to  any  other ; and 
that  the  usual  manner  of  a denization  is  by  letters  patent,  and  so  it  may  be  by  Parliament.” 
He  understood  the  Attorney-General  to  contend  that  the  7th  and  8th  Victoria,  c.  66,  rendered 
the  law  as  it  stood  previously  to  that  statute  inoperative  with  reference  to  the  female  prisoner, 
in  consequence  of  her  being  a married  woman  ; and  that  that  statute,  by  giving  her  all  the 
rights  of  a natural -born  subject,  took  away  from  her  the  power  of  demanding  a jury  de  medk- 
tate  lingua:.  He  (Mr.  Ballantine)  apprehended,  however,  that  a law  which  involved  so  im- 
portant a right  as  that  now  claimed  by  the  female  prisoner  could  only  be  abrogated  by  ex- 
press terms,  and  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  terms  of  the  act  cited  by  the  learned  gentleman 
to  take  away  that  right.  He  considered  that  the  grounds  upon  which  Barre’s  case,  which 
had  been  referred  to  by  the  Attorney-General,  was  decided,  were  not  at  all  applicable  to  the 
present  case.  The  Chief  Baron  had  asked  him  (Mr.  Ballantine)  to  refer  to  the  statute  28 
Edward  III.,  c.  13,  and  he  found  (“Bacon’s  Abridgement,”  p.  566)  that  that  statute  enacted, 
that  “ in  all  manner  of  inquests  and  proofs  which  be  to  be  taken  or  made  amongst  aliens  and 
denizens,  be  they  merchants  or  others,  although  the  King  be  party,  the  one- half  of  the  in- 
quest or  proof  shall  be  denizens  and  the  other  half  aliens,  if  so  many  aliens  and  foreigners  be 
in  the  town  or  place  where  such  inquest  or  proof  is  to  be  taken ; and  if  there  be  not  so  many 
aliens,  then  shall  there  be  put  in  such  inquests  or  proofs  as  many  aliens  as  shall  be  found  in 
the  same  towns  or  places,  that  be  not  thereto  parties,  and  the  remnant  of  denizens  which  be 
good  men,  and  not  suspicious  to  the  one  party  nor  to  the  other.”  He  apprelr*nded  that  the 
real  question  in  this  case  was,  whether  the  wom.in  at  the  bar  was  a denizen,  and,  if  not,  he 
submitted  that  she  was  entitled  to  be  tried  by  a jury  de  medietatc  lingua. 

Mr.  Parry  followed  on  the  same  side.  He  contended  that  the  privilege  claimed  by  the 
female  prisoner  was  one  which  could  not  be  got  rid  of  by  mere  implication  in  an  act  of  Par- 
liament ; but  that,  if  abolished  at  all,  it  must  be  abolished  by  express  enactment.  The  7th 
and  8th  of  Victoria,  c.  66,  conferred  certain  privileges  upon  aliens  born,  who  married  natural- 
born  subjects  of  ihe  Crown ; but  it  did  not  take  away  any  privilege  that  had  been  previously 
conferred  by  any  act  of  Parliament ; and  he  therefore  submitted  that  the  clause  of  that  act 
upon  which  the  Attorney-General  relied  did  not  support  his  objection,  because  it  did  not  by 
express  enactment  take  away  the  right  claimed  by  the  prisoner  as  an  alien  burn.  He  appre- 
hended that  there  was  only  only  one  way  in  which  a person  born  an  alien  could  divest  him- 
self of  the  capacity  or  status  of  alienage,  and  that  was  by  the  consent  of  the  State  or  Govern- 
ment of  which  he  was  a subject.  It  had  been  decided  in  Doe  dem,  Thomas  v.  Acklom, 
2 Barn,  and  Cress.,  779,  that  the  only  way  in  which  a natural-born  subject  could  divest  him- 
self of  that  coucHtion  was  by  the  consent  of  liis  liege  lord. 

Mr.  Justice  Cresswell : Was  it  not  rather  that  a man  cannot  get  rid  of  the  allegiance  he 
owes  to  the  country  where  he  was  born  ? 

Mr.  Pari-y  -apprehended  it  was  decided  that  a person  could  not  divest  himself  of  the  con- 
dition of  alienage  without  the  consent  of  the  country  of  which  he  was  a natural- born  subject. 
He  would  refer  their  Lordships  to^4  Blackstone’s  Commentaries,  page  352,  where  it  was 
clearly  laid  down  that  the  female  prisoner  was  entitled  to  the  piivilege  she  now  claimed. 
Speaking  of  challenges  in  criminal  cases,  Blackstone  says,  “ Challenges  may  here  be  made 
either  on  the  part  of  the  King  or  on  that  of  the  prisoner ; and  either  to  the  whole  array,  or 
the  separate  polls,  for  the  very  same  reasons  that  they  may  be  made  in  civil  causes.  For  it 
is  here  at  least  as  necessary  as  there  that  the  sheriff  or  returning  officer  be  totally  indifferent; 
that  where  an  alien  is  indicted,  the  jury  should  be  de  medietate,  or  half  foreigners,  if  so  many 
are  found  in  the  place.”  The  Court,  he  thought,  would  hardly  hold,  upon  the  authority  of 
the  case  cited  by  the  Attorney- General,  that  because  the  female  prisonei  was  indicted  jointly 
with  a natuial-born  subject,  she  was  thereby  debarred  from  her  privilege  as  an  alien.  These 
parties  might  have  been  indicted  separately.  Would  their  Lordships  hold  that,  because  a 

Eeer  was  jointly  indicted  with  a commoner,  his  privilege  of  trial  by  his  peers  was  taken  away 
'om  him  ? ^ • j 

After  a consultation  between  the  Chief  Baron  and  his  brother  Judges,  which  occupied 

nearly  half  an  hour,  , , -r.  j ■ i 

The  Chief  Baron  announced  the  decision  of  the  Court.  He  sad  that  Frederick  George 
Manning  and  Maria  Manning  Ins  wife  were  indicted  for  murder,  and  both  had  pleaded  not 
guilty.  Maria  Manning  had  suggested  by  her  counsel  that  she  was  entitled  to  have  a jury 
de  medietate  lingtue,  on  the  ground  of  her  being  an  alien.  The  Attorney-General  had  opposed 
this  application,  and  had  cited  Barre’s  case,  which  had  occumd  m the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
and  the  statute  of  7 and  8 Victoria,  which  enacts  that  an  alien  woman  marrying  a imtural- 
bom  subject  of  this  realm  shall  become  naturalised  by  the  marriage.  It  appeared  to  him  (.the 
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Cliief  Baroo)  that  the  statute  of  Victoria  was  an  answer  to  the  application.  He  would  forbear 
going  into  the  argument  with  reference  to  Barre’s  case ; for  he  would  not  like  hastily,  and 
without  much  more  consideration,  to  adopt  the  decision  there  given  as  applicable  to  the  pre- 
sent case ; but  he  considered  that  the  statute  of  Victoria  was  a complete  answer  to  the  appli- 
cation which  had  just  been  made.  B}’  that  statute  an  alien  woman  who  married  a natural- 
born  subject  became  naturalised  by  the  marriage;  and  from  the  terms  of  the  statute  it 
appeared  to  him  that  she  would  bo  considered  exactly  as  if  she  had  been  naturalised  by  act 
of  Parliament,  or  had  been  herself  a natural-born  subject.  The  question  remains,  whether  she 
could  now  claim  a Jury  de  medittate  lingua:.  Her  husband,  as  a natural-born  subject,  could  not 
be  tried  by  a jury  so  constituted.  The  language  of  the  statute  of  Edward  III.,  and,  indeed,  of 
all  the  modern  statutes  explaining  the  law,  was,  that  in  all  manner  of  Inquests  and  proofs 
which  be  to  be  taken  or  made  amongst  aliens,  although  the  King  be  party,  one-half  of  the 
inquest  shall  be  denizens  and  the  other  half  aliens.  Now,  the  question  was,  whether  this  was 
an  issue  to  be  taken  between  the  Queen  and  an  alien.  Maria  Manning  had  married  a natural- 
born  subject  of  the  realm,  and  was  deemed  and  taken  to  be  naturalised.  It  was  laid  down  by 
Hawk.  P.  C.,  book  ii.  chap.  43,  sec.  39,  “It  is  holden  that  by  denizens  in  this  statute  are 
meant,  not  only  those  who  are  born  within  the  King’s  liegeanee,  but  also  those  who  are  made 
denizens  by  the  King’s  letters  patent.”  It  had  been  contended  by  Mr.  Parry  that  the  statute 
of  Victoria  was  intended  to  confer  privileges  and  to  create  new  rights,  but  not  to  take  away 
privileges  which  had  previously  existed;  but  it  appeared  to  him  (the  Chief  Baron)  that  the 
answer  to  that  was,  that  the  status  of  the  party  was  altered.  All  the  privileges  which  were 
personal — which  belonged  to  the  individual — had  been  preserved ; but  the  privilege  of  being 
tried  by  a jury  de  medietate  lingua:  w’as  not  the  individual  privilege  of  the  prisoner,  but  of  the 
siatjis  or  condition  to  which  he  belonged.  It  was  not  necessary,  then,  to  take  away  that  pri- 
vilege by  express  words;  it  was  sufficient  to  alter  the  status  of  the  person.  The  moment  ho 
ceased  to  be  an  alien,  the  inquest  to  be  taken  ceased  to  be  an  inquest  between  our  Sovereign 
Lady  the  Queen  and  an  alien,  and  became  an  inquest  between  the  Queen  and  a naturalised 
subject  of  the  realm.  It  appeared  to  the  Court,  therefore,  that  the  trial  must  proceed. 

Mr.  Ballantine  then  moved  that  his  application  might  be  entered  upon  the  record. 

The  Attorney-General  said,  if  that  were  done,  he  would  plead  that  the  female  prisoner  had 
married  Frederick  George  Manning,  a natural-born  subject  of  the  realm.  , 

After  some  conversation,  it  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Ballantine  .should  have  the  option  of  rais- 
ing the  question  on  the  record,  or  of  having  the  point  reserved  for  the  consideration  of  the  Court 
of  Appeal  in  Criminal  Cases. 

The  female  prisoner  paid  great  attention  to  the  arguments  upon  this  application  of  her 
counsel ; but  when  the  decision  of  the  Court — adverse  to  her  interests — was  delivered,  she  did 
not  exhibit  the  slightest  emotion. 

The  Attorney-General  then  proceeded  to  state  the  case  to  the  Jury.  He  said  that  the 
great  iinportance  of  the  investigation  they  were  about  to  enter  upon,  and  the  excitement 
which  it  had  created  in  the  public  mind,  had  induced  him,  as  the  public  prosecutor,  to  appear 
to  conduct  the  case ; for  he  was  desirous  of  taking  upon  himself  any  responsibility  that  might 
arise  in  connexion  rvith  the  case;  and  his  object  would  be  simply  to  elicit  truth,  and  to  assist 
in  the  firm  administration  of  justice.  He  was  quite  certain  that,  upon  a charge  of  this  serious 
nature — almost  the  most  serious  charge  that  could  be  made  against  any  member  of  the  com- 
munitj' — it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  caution  the  Jury  to  dismiss  altogether  from  their 
minds--a8  he  implored  them  to  do— everything  they  had  heard  or  read  upon  the  subject  of 
this  painful  event,  and  to  confine  their  attention  solely  to  the  evidence  which  would  be  pro- 
duMd  before  them,  and  upon  which  alone,  under  the  direction  of  the  Court,  they  ought  to 
Mnvc  at  their  decision.  He  feared  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  enter  at  some  length 
into  the  details  of  the  case ; but  he  would  abstain  as  much  as  possible  from  unnecessarily  oc- 
cupying their  time.  It  would  be  bis  duty  simply  to  lay  before  them,  as  shortly  and  clearly 
aa  possib^,  a statement  of  the  circumstances  which  would  be  detailed  in  the  subsequent  evi- 
dence. Ihe  prisoners  were  Frederick  George  Manning,  who,  he  believed,  formerly  came  from 
bom^etahire,  and  who  was  for  some  time  a guard  in  the  service  of  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way  Company,  until  1847,  when  he  married  the  female  prisoner,  Maria  Manning.  She  was,  he 
^liwed,  a native  of  Switzerland.  Slie  had  formerly  lived  in  the  service  of  a daughter  of  the 
Huejicss  of  Sutherland — Lady  Blantyre;  and  she  vims  married  to  the  prisoner  in  the  year 
lo4(.  "iter  that  time  these  persons  kept  an  inn  at  Taunton,  and  they  subse- 
quently took  a house  in  Minver-place,  Bermondsey,  the  scene  of  the  fatal*  murder, 
ratrick  O Conimr,  whose  death  was  the  subject  of  this  charge,  was  for  many  years  a 
gauger  in  the  Customs;  and  on  Thursday,  the  9lh  of  August  last,  was  stntionod'at  the 
Condon  Docks.  He  resided  in  Greenwood-street,  Mile-end,  at  some  distance  from  Minver- 
pl^’e.  On  riiursday,  the  9th  of  August,  Patrick  O’Connor  left  his  ordinary  place  of  re- 
sidence in  Greenwood-street,  about  half-past  seven  in  the  morning.  He  was  present  at 
me  London  Docks  at  the  ordinary  time— eight  o’clock.  He  signed  the  appearance-book. 
De  remained  on  duty  till  four  o’clock,  when  he  again  signed  the  departure-book,  as  hav- 
ing left  his  duty  at  that  time.  About  a quarter  before  five  o’clock  he  was  seen  bv  two 
iriencls  near  London-bridge,  and,  being  questioned  as  to  where  he  ivas  going,  he  produced 
ami  showed  to  one  or  both  of  them  a letter  of  invitation  to  dinner,  which  he  read  and 
Which  was  signed  “ Maria,”  About  five  o’clock  on  the  same  day  ho  was  seen  in  Weston- 
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street,  about  three  minutes’  walk  from  Minver-placo;  and  a little  later  he  was  apain  seen 
by  another  person  on  Lon  lon-bri  'ge,  apparently  hesitating  which  wav  he  should  go  That 
was  the  Inst  occasion  on  which  he  was  seen  alive.  On  the  13ih  of  August  the  two  nri- 
Mners  precipitately  left  tli^eir  house,  in  the  manner  wliich  he  would  subsequently  describe. 
On  the  I4th  of  August  their  landlord  found  the  house  in  whi.  h they  had  lived  unoccu- 
pied, It  having  been  left  without  notice  ; and  on  the  17ih,  the  police,  having  obtained 
access  to  the  house,  made  a diligent  and  careful  search  of  the  premises;  and  in  the  back 
kitchen,  under  the  flagged  paveinenr,  at  the  depth  of  about  four  feet,  was  found  the  body 
of  Patrick  O Connor,  thrust  into  a hole,  the  legs  being  bound  back  to  the  haunches  co- 
vered with  Ihne,  and  naked.  No  clothes  of  the  deceased  were  found  iip' n the  prernises; 
no  let'er  of  invitat  on  to  him  to  dinner;  no  instruments  likely  to  h ive  inflicted  the  wounds 
which  had  caused  O’Connor’s  death.  The  bod}'  had  been  and  would  be  clearly  identified. 
Although,  of  course,  the  fact  of  finding  the  body  of  O’Connor  under  such  circumstances 
in  the  hou>e  occupied  alone  by  the  two  prisoners,  was  not  to  be  taken  alone  as  conclusive 
of  the  guilt,  of  both  or  either  of  the  prisoners,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that — the  body 
being  mutilated  by  a shot  through  the  head,  and  the  skuH  being  fractured  in  a dreadful 
manner— by  some  party  or  other  O’Connor  was  murdered  between  the  9th  of  August, 
when  he  was  la.st  seen  alive,  and  the  17th  of  that  month.  Me  (the  Attorney-General) 
thought  Ills  learned  friends  who  were  retained  for  the  prisoners  would  have  no  right  to 
complain,  then,  if  he  started  with  the  a.ssumption  tint  this  unfortunate  man  had  been 
murdered  on  the  premises  ; and  he  thought,  also,  that  it  was  no  unfair  presumption  to 
conclude  that  one  or  oilier  of  the  prisoners  had  taken  part  in  the  dreadful  act.  He  feared 
that,  when  the  Jury  heard  the  evid'nce  to  be  adduced,  they  would  be  of  opinion  that 
the  death  of  O’Connor  was  the  result  of  a deep-laid  plot  ; and  the  question  for  them  to 
consider  would  be,  whether  both  or  either  of  the  prisoners  had  been  concerned  in  that 
plot.  Before  he  proceeded  to  stste  to  them  the  evidence,  it  was  his  duty  to  point  out  one 
or  two  legal  principles  which  were  applicable  to  the  case.  The  J iry  had  heard  of  the 
charge  in  the  indictment,  which  was  !■  id  in  various  ways.  Friderick  George  Manning, 
the  male  prisoner,  was  charged  with  having  actually  committed  the  murder,  by  shooting 
the  decea<ed,  by  stiiking  him  with  a crow-bar,  by  both  shooting  and  striking  him,  and 
b}T  shooting  him  with  an  air  gun;  and  Maria  Manning,  the  female  prisoner,  was  charged 
with  b iiig  present,  and  aiding  and  abetting  in  the  commission  of  the  act. 
The  law  required  that  the  charge  should  be  thus  technically  hud,  but  it  did  not  re- 
quire that  it  should  be  so  tcchiiicallv  proved.  If  the  Jury  should  be  of  opinion  that 
Maria  Manning  s was  the  hand  that  committed  the  fatal  deed,  and  that  the  husband  was  pre- 
sent— thonah  not  actually  present  in  the  very  rcoin,  but  to  far  present  as  to  be  aiding 
and  asdsti  g in  the  act  ; nay,  if  it  were  supposed  that  some  person  not  mentioned 
in  the  inuictment  had  committed  the  murder,  but  that  the  male  prisoner  was  present,  aiding 
and  ab'  ttiin;,  he  must  be  found  guilty.  The  Jury,  there'ore,  would  not  be  encumbered  by 
any  techuted  inquiry  as  to  whether  it  was  the  hand  of  the  m in  or  the  woman  that  inflicted 
the  deadly  w oitncl  upon  the  dec-ased.  If  either  of  them  committed  the  ac  , and  the  other  was 
present,  iiitrticiiiatiug  in  the  murder,  hoth  would  be  guilty  of  the  charge.  Formerly,  there 
was  another  ilifficully  which  might  have  been  presented  in  an  inquiry  of  this  description. 
When  dreadful  crimes  of  this  kind  were  committed,  it  w^s  se'dom  that  any  one  but  the 
immediate  actors  were  present:  it  was  difficult  to  get  actual  and  eye  testimony  of  the 
commissiiin  of  such  offences ; .and  juries  were  satisfied  with  that  which  he  thought  was  in  its 
nature  sometimes  even  more  satisiaciory — not  ocular,  but  circumstantial,  though  conclusive 
evidence.  On  some  occasions  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  all  persons 
who  were  charged  with  offeiicis  of  this  description  were  actually,  peisonally,  and  legally 
present  at  the  time  of  their  commission  ; for  though  those  who  concerted  ai;d  counselled  and 
effected  a murder  were,  legally  and  morally,  equally  guilty  and  responsible  for  the  conse- 
quence, the  law  formerly  required  that  persons  should  be  charged  according  to  their  actual 
degrees  of  guilt — principals  as  principals,  and  accessorie.a  as  accessories;  and  if  the  Jury 
doubted  whether  persons  were  really  present,  legally  and  actually,  at  the  time  of  the  murder, 
though  they  might  have  concerted  the  murder,  such  perS'Uis  were  acquitted  upon  a technical 
objection.  That,  linwever,  was  provided  against  by  a recent  statute.  The  11th  and  12th 
Viet,  c.  46,  s.  1,  enacted  that  those  who  were  accessoiies  before  the  fact  to  any  felony, 
including  murder, might  be  indicted  and  punished  as  principals;  and  the  Jury  in  this  case 
would  there'ore  be  relieved  from  all  difficulty  in  considering  whether  Manning  struck  the 
deadly  blow  in  the  presence  of  bis  wife,  or  whether  she  committed  the  act  with  the  previous 
knowledge  of  her  husband.  There  was  another  legal  proposition  to  which  he  wished  to 
advert.  'I’he  Jury' were  aware  that,  in  some  cases,  the  humanity  of  the  law  pre.sumed  that 
married  women  were  under  the  coercion  and  constraint  of  their  husbands;  and  there  were 
some  offences  which,  if  committed  by  a imirried  woman  in  the  presence  of  her  husband,  were 
excused,  by  the  indulgi  nee  of  the  law,  and  he  alone  was  criminal.  That  rule,  however,  never 
did  or  ougnt  to  apply  to  offences  which  tlie  law  termed  mata  in  sc — those  which  were  heinous 
and  abhorrent  to  the  laws  of  natcre ; and  it  never  had  been  supposed  that  in  the  case  of 
treason  or 'iiurder  juries  should  be  encumbered  by  any  question  us  to  whether  a woman,  if 
present  was  acting  under  the  coercion  o<' her  husband.  I'liese  were  propositions  to  which  he 
wished’to  call  the  attention  of  the  Jury  before  be  stated  the  facts,  'lliere  was,  however,  one 
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other  matter  which  ought  not  to  be  passed  over,  because  possibly  his  learned  friends  might  ad- 
vert to  it  in  defending  the  prisimers.  It  might  be  alleged  for  the  defence,  that  the  offence,  if 
committed  by  either  of  the  prisoneis,  was  committed  by  the  man,  and  that  the  woman  could 
be  regarded  only  as  a principal  in  tlie  second  degree — not  as  an  accessorj’  before  the  fact,  but 
as  an  accessory  after  the  fact.  She  was  not  so  charged,  nor  could  she  be  so  charg-d ; for  the 
law  did  not  allow  any  charge  to  be  made  against  a married  woman  for  being  an  accessory 
after  the  f.iot,  for  comforting  and  harbouring  her  husband;  uud  he  did  not  believe  that  the 
evidence  in  this  case  would  warrant  any  such  conclusion  with  regal'd  to  the  female  prisoner. 
Bearing  in  mind,  then,  the  propositions  he  had  stated,  he  thought  it  would  be  adtnitted  that 
he  was  justitied  in  assuming  that  Pairii  k O'Counor  had  been  murdered  by  some  one  in  the 
house  occupied  by  the  prisoners.  The  question  for  ihe  Jury  would  be,  was  the  murder  com- 
mitted by  both  the  prisoners,  or  by  either  of  them,  in  the  presence,  legal,  actual,  or  c.  nstrm- 
tive,  of  the  other;  or  was  it  commitied  by  either  of  them,  with  the  guilty  concert  or  con- 
nivance of  the  other,  but  in  his  or  her  absence  ? If  either  of  i liese  prop'>sitions  was  established 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Jury,  both  the  prisoners  must  be  found  guilt}'.  Ho  muet  now  take 
the  Jury  back  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  would  give  tiiem,  chronologically,  a history  of  the 
cormexion  between  the  parties.  Tire  origin  of  the  intimacy  between  O’Connor  and  the  Man- 
nings he  hail  been  unable  to  trace,  but  he  had  reason  to  believe  that,  at  some  lime  previously 
to  1847,  O’Connor  had  paid  his  addresses  to  the  female  prisoner.  Recently,  however,  and  for 
some  time  past,  they  had  been  upon  terms  of  intimacy.  The  female  prinoiier  was  in  lire  con- 
stant habit  of  visiting  O’Connor,  and  she  was  on  such  terms  of  intimacy  with  him  as  not  only 
to  be  acquainted  with  all  his  pecuniary  affairs  (he  being  a mao  of  considerable  propert}  ),  but, 
by  his  direction,  she  was  admitted  to  his  apartments,  where  she  remained  frequently,  in  iris 
absence,  for  a considerable  time.  At  Lady-day  last  tile  prisoners  became  tenants  of  the  bouse 
No.  3,  Minver-place,  Bermondsey.  Some  time  afterwards,  a gentleman  nam  d Massey,  a 
medical  student,  became  a lodger  m their  liouse.  The  pri.-ouers  kept  no  servant,  the  house- 
hold work  being  geoerally  done  oy  the  female  prisoner  herself,  with  the  occasional  assist  mce 
of  a charwoman.  In  the  presence  of  his  wife.  Manning  several  times  made  stateinen  s to  and 
inquiries  of  Mr.  Massey,  which  at  the  time  seemed  uiiimportaur,  but  which  appeared  to  him 
(the  Attorney-General)  of  so  miicli  importance  that  he  considered  it  his  duty  to  call  tile  at- 
tention of  the  Jury  to  them.  Minniiig  staled,  in  the  presence  of  his  wife,  that  O’Connor 
was  a man  of  coiisidarable  propert}  (about  £20, OOU) ; and  he  was  represented  also  to  have 
said  that  O’Connor  had  made  a will  in  favour  of  his  wife.  Manning  made  inquiries  of 
Massey  as  to  the  ert'ects  of  chloroform  and  laudanum,  and  whether  they  would  be  effective 
in  stupifying  a man  so  far  that  tie  might  put  his  hand  ti  a note  lor  £.500,  which  he 
(Manning)  uished  to  obtain  from  O’Connor.  Man  ing  also  inquired  what  was  the  most 
vital  part  of  the  human  body,  and  was  tnld  the  jugular  vein.  He  asked  wli^re  was  thoiseat 
of  the  brain ; and  it  was  pointed  out  to  him  by  Massey.  Manning  further  inquired  of  Massey 
whether  he  had  ever  discliarged  an  air-gun,  and  whether  it  made  a noise;  and  upon  another 
occasion,  he  asked  him  what  lie  thought  would  be  ttie  end  of  a murderer.  Massey,  at  the 
time,  paid  very  little  atfentiim  to  these  conven-^atious,  which  took  place  about  the  end  of 
July,  I’reviously  to  the  28th  of  July,  both  the  p isoners  expres'^ed  their  desire  most  anxiously 
that  Massey  should  leave  the  premises.  Tli-y  said  they  were  going  out  of  town  for  a time; 
they  pressed  him  over  and  over  agiin  ; and  on  the  28th  of  July  Musiey  left  Manning’s  house, 
and  went  to  Mr.  Bainbridge’s  in  Bermoadsex -square.  On  the  23rd  of  July  the  male  pri- 
soner went  to  the  house  of  a builder  name  1 Wells,  where  he  purchased  a bus'iel  of  lime, 
saying  that  he  xvanted  it  for  the  purp 'Se  of  destroying  slugs  in  his  garden.  B ing  asked 
whether  he  required  grey  lime  or  white  lime,  he  said,  the  lime  he  wanted  was  t lat  which 
quickest,  and,  accordingly,  grec  lime  xvas  sent.  Manning  made  a bargain  with 
Something  fur  taking  the  lime  to  his  house-  Accordingly,  when 
the  boy  took  the  lime  to  the  house,  the  door  was  opened  by  the  female  prisoner,  xvho,  without 
saying  anything  or  hejring  anything  from  him,  as  to  whether  he  expected  to  be  paid  for  his 
trouble,  gave  him  some  money,  and  the  male  prisoner  pointed  out  to  him  a ba,sket  in  xvldch  it 
was  to  be  shot.  On  the  25ih  of  July  the  male  prisoner  or  ered,  at  a shop  in  King  William- 
Street,  a larne  crow-bar,  xvhich  xvas  to  be  made,  by  agreement,  for  a certain  sum.  The  crow- 
bar was  made,  and  xvas  delivered  on  the  28th  oi  July.  The  man  who  was  directed  to  take  it 
home,  carried  it  in  his  hand,  without  any  xvrapper.  About  the  middle  of  London-biidge  he 
■was  met  by  Manning,  who  complained  that  the  crow-bar  xvas  not  wrapped  in  paper,  and  took 
the  man  to  a stationer’s  in  looley -street,  where  he  (Manning)  purchasi  d a quantity  of  paper, 
covered  up  the  crowbar,  and  tlien  directed  the  messenger  lo  take  it  to  Mmver-pluce,  xvhere 
he  said  a person  would  he  to  receive  it.  '1  he  man  went  to  Minver  pl.ice,  xvhere  ihe  door  was 
opened  by  the  female  prisoner.  Ihe  man  said  nothing,  but  gave  her  he  crow-bar,  xvhich  xvas 
covered  with  paper.  6>he  asked  him  the  price,  and  when  he  informed  her,  she  complained 
that  It  xvas  more  taan  had  been  barg  .ined  for.  She,  hoxvever,  paid  him  the  money,  and 
received  the  crow-bar,  still  wrapped  in  paper.  Now  lie  (tlie  Attorney-Gem  ral)  must  reinii  d 
the  Jury  that,  wlien  the  body  oi  O’Connor  xvas  found,  the  crow  bar  xvas  not  discovered  upi  n 
the  premises,  nor  xvas  it  among  the  articles  xvhich  had  been  sold  to  a broker.  On  the  8ih  of 
August— the  day  preceding  that  on  wlndi  O’Connor  xvas  lust  seen  aiive— Mrs.  Maiming  pi,,-, 
chased  a shovel,  stating  that  she  wanted  a stout  one,  and  that  it  was  imumteiiul  wheufer  the 
handle  was  long  or  short.  On  the  8th  of  August,  then,  after  the  purcuaso  of  the  lime  the 
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crow-bar,  and  the  shovel,  Mis.  Manning  wrote  a letter  to  O’Connor,  asking  him  to  dine  at  the 
house  that  day,  in  these  terms : — ° 

« Dear  O’Connor,— We  shall  be  happy  to  see  you  to  dine  with  us  to-Ta^"at  hSf-pasTfiw. 

‘•Yours,  affectionately, 

“Maria  Manning.” 

This  note  was  posted  on  the  8th  of  August,  at  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  was  addressed 
to  O’Connor  at  the  London  Docks ; it  would  not,  therefore,  be  delivered  until  the  following 
day,  and  was  evidently  not  the  letter  which  O’Connor  had  shown  to  his  friends  upon  the 
bridge.  Indeed,  this  note  was  delivered  at  O’Connor’s  house  the  following  day  (the  9th)  by  a 
porter  from  the  docks,  O’Connor  having  left  home  at  half-past  seven  in  the  morning.  On 
t the  evening  of  the  day  when  that  letter  was  sent  (the  8th  of  August)  O’Connor  went  to  the 
house  of  the  Mannings,  happily,  in  company  with  a gentleman  nameil  Walshe.  Mrs.  Man- 
ning said  she  had  written  a letter  to  ask  him  to  dinner,  and  was  surprised  he  had  not  come. 
O’Connor  replied  that  he  had  not  received  the  letter.  O’Connor  stai'ed  at  Manning’s  house 
that  night  till  about  twelve  o’clock,  smoking,  but  not  drinking,  aiursome  conversation  took 
place  as  to  some  money  which  Mr.  Walshe  had  received  for  him.  At  twelve  o’clock  O’Connor 
left,  having  complained  during  the  evening  of  being  unwell.  On  the  9th  he  went  to  the 
Docks,  and  left  them  at  four  o’clock.  He  was  seen  that  evening  on  London-bridge,  again  in 
Weston- street,  near  Minver- place,  and  again,  when  he  seemed  undecided  where  to  go,  and 
from  that  time  he  was  not  seen  again  alive.  About  a quarter  to  six  o’clock  on  the  evenino- 
of  the  9th,  the  female  prisoner  wont  to  the  house  of  O’Connor,  in  Greenwood-street.  He 
(the  Attorney-General)  had  instructed  persons  to  ascertain  the  period  of  time  that  would 
be  occupied  in  going  from  Minver-place  to  the  lodgings  in  Greenwood-street.  He  found  that 
to  walk  the  distance  would  occupy  about  forty-two  minutes,  and  to  go  by  omnibus  thirty-five 
minutes,  and  by  cab  about  twenty-five  minutes.  Mrs.  Manning  stayed  at  Greenwood-street 
that  night  until  about  a quarter-past  seven  o’clock.  The  male  prisoner  was  certainly  in 
Minver-place  that  evening,  for  about  a quarter-past  seven  o’clock  he  was  seen  smoking  and 
chatting  upon  the  wall  at  the  back  of  the  premises,  where  he  remained  about  twentv 
minutes,  and  then  suddenly  jumped  down,  and  went  away  abruptly,  saying  that  he  had 
to  keep  an  engagement.  On  the  10th  of  August,  the  day  following  that  which  they 
might  reasonably  conclude  to  have  been  the  day  of  the  murder,  Mrs.  Manning  again  went 
to  the  house  in  Greenwood- street,  about  a quarter  to  six  o’clock,  and  remained  there  about  the 
same  time  she  had  done  the  previous  evening;  and  he  thought  it  was  not  unfair  to  presume 
that  she  had  gone  there  for  the  purpose  of  removing  part  of  O'Counor’s  property.  Her  visit 
excited  no  suspicion,  for,  as  he  had  said,  she  was  in  the  constant  habit  of  going  to  the  house ; 
but  the  witnesses  observed  that  when  she  left  she  appeared  nervous  and  pale.  The  10th  of 
August  was  on  Friday.  On  the  11th  Mrs.  Manning  engaged  a girl  to  clean  the  back  and 
front  kitchen  in  Minver-place,  and  also  directed  her  to  clean  a basket  in  the  back  kitchen, 
which  appeared  to  have  been  filled  with  lime.  The  girl  was  unable  to  clean  the  basket,  and 
Mrs.  Manning  endeavoured  to  do  so  herself,  until  she  had  exhausted  all  the  water  on  the  pre- 
mises. On  the  same  day,  the  11th,  the  male  prisoner  went  to  a stockbroker’s,  where,  in  the 
name  of  Patrick  O’Connor,  he  sold,  for  £110,  twenty  of  the  Eastern  Counties  Kailway sh.ares, 
which  were  unquestionably  the  property  of  O'Connor.  Manning  received  for  them  a £100 
note,  which  wa.s  changed  at  the  Bank  for  fifty  sovereigns  and  five  £10  notes ; and  the  notes 
thus  given  in  change  were  afterwards  found  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Manning.  The  absence 
of  O’Connor  from  his  crdinary  duties  had  naturally  created  suspicion  and  uneasiness  among 
his  friends;  and  on  Sunday,  the  12th,  the  persons  who  had  met  him  on  London-bridge  on  the 
9th  called  at  the  house  of  the  prisoners,  where  they  saw  the  woman,  and  asked  if  she  had 
seen  O’Connor,  and  whether  he  had  dined  there  on  the  Thursday  previously?  She  said  no — 
that  she  had  not  seen  him  since  the  previous  Wednesday',  when  he  had  visited  her  with  Mr. 
Walshe.  She  s.iid  she  had  expected  him  on  Thursday?  and  had  called  at  his  house  to  inquire 
for  him.'  Mr.  Walshe  was  not  satisfied  with  this  statement;  and  on  the  Monday  Mr.  Flynn,  a 
relation  of  tlie  deceased,  went  again  to  Minver-place,  where  he  saw  Mrs.  Manning.  Mr. 
Flynn  asked  her  if  O’Connor  had  been  there  on  the  Thursday  ? She  said  he  had  not.  Ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  the  witness,  she  appeared  to  be  flurried  and  indisposed,  and  he  asked 
her  if  she  was  ill.  She  said  she  had  been  ill  a short  time  before,  and  that  prob.ably  accounted 
for  it.  Earlv  on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  Manning  went  to  a person  named  Bainbridge,  a 
furniture  broker,  stated  that  he  was  going  into  the  country  for  a time,  and  agreed  to  sell  the 
whole  of  his  furniture  fur  £13.  Manning  required  that  the  furniture  should  be  removed  the 
following  morning  at  five  o’clock,  which  was  assented  to,  and  Manning  then  agreed  to  lodge 
at  Bainbridge’s  house  for  a fortnight.  After  the  male  prisoner  had  gone  to  Bainbridge’s 
house  he  sent  a servant  to  his  house  in  Minver-place  for  his  wife.  The  servant  returned,  and 
said  Mrs.  Manning  had  been  gone  away  an  hour.  Manning  himself  went  to  the  house  in 
Minver-place  about  five  o’clock,  and  knocked  at  the  door,  but  was  not  answered.  He  made 
inquiries  and  was  informed  that  his  wife  had  left  the  house  in  a cab  with  some  luggage.  The 
broker’s  wife  asked  Maiming  the  same  day  why,  as  the  furniture  was  going  to  remain  in  tne 
house  that  night,  he  did  not  sleep  there,  when  he  stated  that  he  would  not  sleep  in 
that  house  for  twenty  pounds.  It  appeared  that,  about  four  o clock  m the  afternoon. 
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Mrs.  Manning  had  packed  up  a large  quantity  of  clothes  and  other  articles  ; she  called 
a cab  from  the  stand,  placed  her  boxes  upon  it  with  the  assistance  of  the  driver,  ana 
went  to  the  South-Eastern  Railway  station,  calling  at  a stationer’s  shop  on  the  way,  where 
she  purchased  some  cards,  and  wrote  upon  them  the  address,  “Mrs.  Smith,  passenger  to 
Paris.”  On  reaching  the  station  she  directed  the  porter  to  nail  these  cards  on  two  of  her 
boxes,  which  she  left  there.  She  then  directed  the  driver  to  proceed  to  the  Euston-square 
station ; and,  according  to  her  own  account,  she  went  by  railway  to  Newcastle,  and  was 
apprehended  by  the  police  on  the  21st  of  of  August,  at  Edinburgh,  where  .she  was  passing 
under  the  name  of  Mrs.  Smith.  The  police  had  reason  to  suspect  she  was  Mrs.  Manning. 
They  charged  her  with  it;  she  made  no  denial ; she  was  asked  for  her  keys,  and  gave  them 
up.  In  her  boxes,  and  upon  her  person,  were  found  seventy-three  sovereigns,  a £^>0  note,  a 
number  of  XIO  notes— five  of  them  being  the  notes  obtained  by  the  male  prisoner  at  the 
Bank,  a £5  note  paid  to  Manning  by  the  sharebroker,  a quantity  of  Sambre  and  Meuse 
railway  scrip,  which  ivas  undoubtedly  the  property  of  O'Connor.  He  (the  Attorney'- 
General)  had  thus  traced  Mrs.  Manning  to  the  period  of  her  apprehension,  and  he  would 
now  return  to  her  husband.  On  the  15th  of  August,  two  days  after  the  male  prisoner  had 
sold  his  furniture  and  taken  lodgings  at  Bainbridge’s,  he  hired  a cab  in  the  morning,  and 
drove  from  Bermondsey-squarc  to  the  Southampton  Railway'.  He  was  followed,  and  on  the 
27th  of  August  was  apprehended  at  Jersey  by  the  police-  officers.  At  this  point  of  the  ca.se  it 
was  necessary  that  he  (the  Attorney-General)  should  do  what  would  be  alterwards  done  by 
their  Lordships — caution  the  Jury  against  using  adversely  to  the  female  prisoner  any  declara- 
tions made  by  the  male  prisoner  upon  his  apprehension.  It  was  necessary  that  the  whole  case 
should  be  detailed  in  evidence  before  the  Jury,  but  the  rules  of  law  precluded  the  statements 
made  by  Manning  from  being  used  adversely  against  his  wife.  Manning,  when  he  was  ap- 
prehended, made  no  resistance ; he  said  he  was  about  to  come  to  London  to  explain  the 
whole  matter;  he  stated  in  substance  that  the  act  was  committed,  not  by  himself,  but  by 
his  wite,  and  that  he  was  sure  she  would  admit  it  in  his  presence  and  that  of  a clergyman ; 
and  he  ende.avoured,  indeed,  to  cast  the  whole  blame  upon  her.  Manning  described  the 
manner  in  which  the  murder  had  been  committed ; ^ said  his  wife  asked  O’Connor  to  dinner, 
and  that  as  he  was  going  down-stairs  she  put  her  am  roimd  his  neck,  and  shot  him  in  the 
head.  Manning  did  not  state,  however,  how  it  was  that  O’Connor’s  head  had  been  so 
cruelly'  and  frightfully  mutilated — indeed,  knocked  to  pieces — by  some  blunt  instrument, 
probably'  the  crow-bar.  These  were  all  the  facts  of  the  case.  There  could  be  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  the  man  O’Connor  was  murdered  by  somebody.  The  question  for  the  Jury  to 
determine  was,  whether  both  or  either  of  the  prisoners  committed  the  act,  or  whether 
either  of  them  did  it  with  the  knowledge  and  connivance  of  the  other.  They  would 
find  that,  before  the  deed  was  committed,  the  lime  which  was  undoubtedly  used  for 
the  purpose  of  obliterating,  if  possible,  all  traces  of  the  deceased,  had  been  purchased  by  Man- 
ning, and  delivered  in  the  presence  of  his  wife ; thatthe  crow-bar,  which  was  well  calculated 
to  loosen  the  hard  ground  under  which  the  unfortunate  man  was  buried,  and  to  raise  the  flag 
which  it  was  hoped  would  cover  him  from  observation,  had  been  purchased  by  the  male  pri- 
soner on  the  23rd  of  July',  delivered  to  the  female  prisoner  on  the  28th,  and  paid  for  by'  her; 
and  that  on  the  8th  of  August  the  female  prisoner  herself  purchased  a shovel  which,  although 
it  might  be  used  for  ordinary'  purposes,  was  handy'  and  convenient  for  the  removal  of  the 
earth.  It  was  also  evident  that,  without  any  notice,  the  prisoners  quitted  their  house  on  the 
13tli  of  August,  after  repeated  inquiries  had  been  made  there  about  O’Connor;  and  upon  one 
of  the  prisoners  was  found  a large  amount  of  property',  a great  proportion  of  which  was  un- 
questionably the  property  of  the  deceased ; ■while  to  the  other  was  traced  the  possession  of 
property  of  the  deceased,  which  he  (Planning)  had  converted  into  money  in  the  name  of 
O'Connor.  These  were  the  facts  from  which  the  Jury  were  to  draw  their  conclusions.  He 
(the  Altoruey-Gcneral)  was  sure  they  would  do  so  calmly  and  fairly',  patiently  and  honestly, 
dismissing  Irom  their  minds  all  they  had  heard  and  read  upon  the  subject,  and  relying  solely 
upon  what  would  be  proved  in  evidence. 

The  first  witness  called  was  Henry  Barnes,  the  policeman  who  discovered  the  remains  of 
the  unfortunate  Patrick  O’Connor. 

HENRY  BARNES’S  EVIDENCIE. 

Henry  Barnes,  examined  by  Mr.  Clarkson.  He  said : I am  > police-constable  of  the 
K division.  In  consequence  of  information  I had  previously  received,  I went  on  Friday, 
the  1/th  of  August  la.st,  to  No.  3,  Minver-place,  accompanied  uy'  unoiuer  olticer  numeu  i>ur- 
ton,  who  had  a key'  in  his  pos-;ession  which  unlocked  the  door.  Wo  found  the  house  empty. 
In  the  back  kitchen  1 observed  a damp  mark  between  the  edges  of  two  of  the  flag-stones,  and 
this  arrested  iny  attention.  With  the  assistance  of  Burton  1 removed  the  stones.  There  was 
mortar  underneath,  and  then  earth.  The  stones  appeared  to  have  been  recently  removed. 
We  proceeded  to  remove  portions  of  the  earth,  and  -when  we  had  got  about  twelve  inches 
down  we  came  upon  the  toe  of  a man,  and  when  about  six  inches  further  we  came  upon  the 
loins  of  a man.  The  body  was  lying  on  the  belly,  and  the  legs  were  drawn  back  and  tied  to 
the  haunclies  with  a strong  cord.  'I’he  body  was  quite  naked.  We  removed  more  earth  and 
at  length  we  found  the  remainder  of  the  body.  The  cord  with  which  the  legs  were  tied’  was 
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about  the  size  of  a clothes’  line.  Tlie  body  -was  completelv  imbedded  in  slacked  lime.  Mr. 
Lockwood,  surpreon,  cnme  in  during  our  operations,  and,  while  the  body  remained  Iving  inthe 
hole,  took  a set  of  false  teeth  rmm  the  mouth.  I did  not  examine  the  head  closely  and  did 
not  see  whether  anything  particular  had  happened  to  it.  We  removed  the  body’ into  the 
f ont  kitchen,  where  it  was  examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood  and  Mr.  Odling,  another  surgeon. 
Mr.  Flynn  came  in  also,  and  examined  the  body.  The  body  remained  in  the  house  till  after 
the  inquest.  On  the  same  day  I went  to  the  residence  of  Mr.  i I’Connor,  21,  Greenwood- 
street,  Mile-end-road,  where  I saw  a box  said  to  belong  to  deceased.  It  was  unlocked,  but 
sealed.  It  had  been  forced  open  by  Mr.  Flynn  on  the  13th,  and  a seal  afterwards  put ’upon 
it.  Within  that  box  I found  a cash-box,  but  no  cash.  There  were  only  some  I O U’s,  a few 
meraoriinda,  and  oilier  papers. 

My  Mr  l^ergeant  Wilkins : One  of  the  stones  we  removed  from  the  floor  of  the  back 
kitchen  of  No.  3,  Minver-place,  was  about  two  feet  square.  The  other  was  about  three  feet  long 
and  two  feet  wide.  They'  were  thick,  heavy  stones,  and  we  were  obliged  to  use  a crow-bar  to 
remove  them.  We  borrowed  a crow-liar  for  the  purpose  from  some  labourers.  The  soil  we 
removed  was  wet,  and  was  s-'mething  like  what  is  called  “ made  earth.”  I am  well  ac- 
quaint- d with  the  premises  now.  There  is  a small  garden  at  the  back.  Supposing  one  en- 
tered the  house  by  the  street-door,  he  would  find  the  front  parlour  on  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  passage.  The  two  kitchens  are  under  the  parlours.  There  are  houses  on  each  side  of  it. 
I know  nothing  of  the  nature  of  the  partitions,  nor  whether  persons  could  be  heard  speaking 
in  the  adj'iiriing  houses. 

James  Burton,  examined  by  Mr.  Bodkin,  said  : I am  a police-constable  of  the  M division. 
On  Tuesday,  the  14th  of  Augu.-t,  I went  to  the  house.  No.  3,  Minver-place,  along  with  Mr. 
Keating,  Mr.  Meade,  and  another  gentleman.  We  found  it  empty.  I was  there  also  on 
Friday,  the  17th,  when  the  stones  were  removed  from  the  floor  of  the  back  kitchen,  and  the 
body  found.  The  size  of  the  opening  was  about  5 feet  long,  2 feet  broad,  and  between  2 and 
3 I'eet  deep. 

By  Mr.  Sergeant  Wilkins : I went  to  the  house  first,  as  I have  said,  on  the  14th.  On  that 
occasion  I found  28  pieces  of  linen,  winch  appeared  to  be  clean  and  fresh  wa.shed.  I also 
found  some  boxes,  but  they  were  not  sfth  as  goods  are  sent  in.  In  the  back  kitchen  I also 
found  a shovel.  Different  shrubs  were  growing  in  the  garden,  and  likewise  some  scarlet- 
runners,  tied  up  with  siring. 

MR.  LOCKWOOD’S  EVIDENCE. 

Mr.  Lockw’ood,  examined  bj'  Mr.  Clerk,  said;  I am  a surgeon,  residing  in  Neivington.  On 
the  17th  August  I went  to  the  prisoners’  house,  No.3,  Minver-place,  and  found  the  constables 
Baines  and  Burton  there.  1 went  into  the  back  kitchen,  and  found  that  some  slabs  had  been 
removed  from  the  floor.  Part  of  a body  was  visible  in  the  hole  from  which  the  slabs  had 
been  removed.  After  some  time  J saw  the  body  entirely  uncovered.  The  legs  were  bent 
back  to  the  haunches,  and  tied  to  the  body  in  that  position.  Before  the  body  was  removed 
from  the  hole,  I took  from  the  mouth  of  the  deceased  a set  of  false  teeth.  The  body  was 
then  taken  to  the  front  kitchen.  Mr.  Odling,  another  surgeon,  cut  the  cords.  I examined 
the  head  in  the  front  kitchen.  I perceived  a protuberance,  which  was  hard  and  moveable, 
over  the  right  eye.  I cut  down  upon  it.  and  found  a bullet  inside,  which  1 have  row  in  my 
po-session.  [Mr.  Lockwood  here  produced  the  bullet.]  On  the  back  part  of  the  head  I 
found  extensive  fractures  I could  not  trace  the  course  of  the  bullet  on  account  of  the  ex- 
tensive fractiues  and  the  decomposition  of  the  brain.  I am  not  aware  of  the  precise  number 
of  fractures,  but  I extracted  sixteen  pieces  of  bone.  The  wounds  on  the  head  were  such  as 
might  have  been  produced  by  a crow-bar  or  chisel.  There  were  contused  as  well  as  incised 
wounds.  The  fractures  and  the  wound  from  the  bullet  would  undoubtedly  have  occasioned 
death.  I was  present  at  the /josfTOortem  examination.  The  intestines  of  the  deceased  were 
perfectly  heallhy-look'ng ; the  brain  was  decomposed. 

Mr.  C.  Slow,  'summoning  oflicer,  produced  a set  of  false  teeth,  which  he  had  received  from 
Mr.  Lockwood.  Mr.  Lockwood  identified  them  as  those  he  had  taken  from  the  body  found  at 
Minver-  place. 

Mr.  W.  Comley,  dentist,  7,  0>borne-street,  Whitechapel,  deposed  that  he  knew  the  late  Mr. 
O’Connor,  and  .sold  him  the  set  of  false  teeth  now  produced. 

Mr.  Pierce  Walshe,  examined  by  the  Attorney-General:  I knew  the  deceased,  Patrick 
O'Conner  On  the  17th  of  August  I went  to  the  prisoners’ house,  but  did  not  get  in  then. 
'The  next  day  I got  in,  a d was  shown  a dead  body,  which  1 recognised  as  thai  o(  Patrick 
O’Connor,  l' saw  him  alive  on  the  8th  of  August,  an' i was  at  his  lodgings  in  Greenwood- 
6tr-et,  Mile-end,  and  accompanied  liim  thence  to  the  house  of  the  prisoners,  in  Minver-place. 
Mr.  aiming  let  us  in.  It  was  about  a quarter  to  len  o’clock.  The  male  prisoner  \yas  at 
home,  and  we  all  sat  down  togeiher.  '1  he  female  prisoner  asked  deceased  wh}' he  did  not 
come  10  dinner  that  day.  She  said  they  kept  dinner  waiting  an  hour,  and  wanted  to  know  if 
he  had  got  her  note,  i he  deceased  said  he  had  not.  I said,  perhaps  she  had  posted  it  too 
Lite,  and  she  remarked  that  no  doubt  he  would  get  it  the  next  tiay.  The  deceased  then  said 
-that  I had  got  the  balance  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  bill  that  day  for  him,  and  tor  which  an  execution  had 
been  taken  out  by  the  trflficers  of  the  court  at  Charles-square,  Hoxton.  Mrs.  Manning  then 
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asked  the  deceased  if  he  would  proceed  against  Pitt  for  the  other  three  bills,  and  he  said  he 
would.  There  was  notliing  said  about  the  other  bills  till  Mrs.  Manning  mad  i ihe  rmnark. 
O’Connor  and  the  male  prisoner  then  be.;an  to  smoke  and  converse  together,  atid  the  former 
soon  afterwards  became  f.iint,  and  sat  upon  the  sofa,  and  some  brand}'  and  water  was  pro- 
duced, bnt  the  deceas»d  did  not  drink  any.  We  went  away  atiout  twelve  o’clock.  I accom- 
panied the  decea.sed  on  hi.s  w.iy  home,  and  when  1 left  him  he  appeared  quite  well.  I never 
saw  him  again  alive.  The  pri.soners  appeared  to  be  as  friendly  as  brothers  with  the  deceased. 

By  Mr.  Ballantine:  Mrs.  Manning  procured  some  ean- de-Cologne  and  bathed  deceased’s 
temples  witli  it,  but  it  did  not  appear  to  have  the  lea.st  effect  m bringing  him  to. 

Bv  Mr.  Sergeant  WilkiuH;  I believe  Pitt  is  a grocer  in  the  B thnal-green-road. 

M'r.  W.  Keating,  examined  by  Mr.  Bodkin,  said:  I am  clerk  in  the  Examiner’s-office  in 
the  Customs.  I knew  the  deceased.  I saw  him  last  alive  on  the  evening  of  the  9th  of 
August,  on  London-bndge,  about  a quarter  to  five.  He  was  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  bridge, 
au(f  was  going  in  that  direction.  A gentleman  named  Graham  was  with  me,  and  we  stopped 
and  had  some  conversation  with  the  deceased,  and  he  showed  us  a letter. 

Mr.  Bodkin  : Did  you  notice  the  name? 

Mr.  Ballantine  objected  to  the  question,  as  he  understood  there  was  no  evidence  to  show 
that  there  was  any  connexion  between  the  prisoners  and  that  letter. 

The  Chief  Baron  admitted  the  objection. 

Mr.  Keating’s  e.xaminaiion  continued:  After  some  conversation  with  Mr.  Graham  and 
myself,  deceased  pursued  his  way  towards  Bermondsey,  and  he  appeared  in  his  usual  liealth 
and  spirits.  On  the  Sunday  following  [ went  to  Minver-place,  and  the  fern  ile  prisoner 
opened  the  door  and  let  me  in.  I asked  her  if  Mr.  O’Connor  had  gone  to  dine  there  on  the 
Thursday  before,  and  she  said  he  had  not  dined  there  on  that  day.  I then  asked  her  if  she 
had  not  been  at  his  lodgings  on  Thursday  and  Friday  night,  and  she  said  she  h id  ; and  she 
also  told  me  that  she  went  on  the  Timrsday  evening  to  inquire  after  his  health,  as  he  had 
been  at  her  house  the  evening  before,  and  was  not  well.  I replied  that  it  was  very  strange,  as 
he  had  been  seen  on  London- bridge  ly  two  friends  going  in  that  direction.  She  made  no 
reply,  and  I asked  if  I could  see  Mr.  M. inning,  as  he  might  p obably  have  seen  him,  and  she 
told  me  that  Mr.  Manning  thought  it  was  very  ung*itlemanly  of  him  not  to  keep  his  appoint- 
ment to  dinner.  1 thought  she  seemed  very  nervous  while  I was  talking  to  her;  and  when  I 
again  inquired  for  Mr.  Manning  she  said  he  was  out,  and  she  thought  he  was  gone  to 
church.  1 asked  if  I could  see  Mr.  Manning  in  the  evening,  about,  six  o’clock,  if  I called,  and 
she  told  me  the}’  were  both  asked  out  to  tea.  I have  frcqoenily  seen  the  female  prisoner  in 
company  with  Mr.  U’Connor,  and  they  appeared  on  very  friendly  terms.  Manning  and  he 
also  appeared  to  be  on  good  terms. 

By  Mr.  Ballantine:  1 never  noticed  any  particular  intimacy  between  Mrs.  Manning  and 
the  decea-iert.  I am  aware  that  O’Connor  and  Mrs.  Manning  were  acquainted  with  each  other 
before  Manning  and  he  were  acquainted.  I have  met  Mrs.  Manning  and  deceased  walking 
together  a good  many  times.  When  I have  been  at  Mr.  O’Connor’s  lodgings,  1 have  also 
seen  Mrs.  Manning  there.  1 have  K-ft  them  there,  abme  as  late  as  eight  o’c  ock  at  night. 
Mrs.  Manning  told  me  site  had  been  a’  O'Connor’s  lodgings  on  the  9tli  of  August.  She  said 
she  had  been  there  about  seven  o’clock ; but  whether  that  was  the  time  she  left  lierown  house 
or  arrived  at  O’Connor’s  lodging-i,  I cannot  say. 

David  Graham,  examined  by  Mr.  Clerk,  said  : I am  an  officer  of  the  Customs.  1 was  ac- 
quainted with  the  late  Mr.  O’Connor;  apd  the  la.st  time  I saw  him  alive  was  on  the  9th  of 
August,  when  Mr.  Keating  and  1 met  him  on  London-bridge.  It  wa.s  about  a quarter  to  five 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  when  we  saw  him.  On  the  12th  of  August  I went  with  Mr.  Keating 
to  Minver-place.  Mrs.  Manning  let  us  in.  I saw  no  one  else  but  Mrs.  Manning.  I recollect 
a conversation  between  Mr.  R ating  and  Mrs.  M.mning.  He  asked  when  she  had  seen  Mr. 
O’Connor,  and  she  replied  that  she  had  not  seen  him  since  Wednes lay,  and  he  was  then  very 
unwell.  He  was  oblige  I to  lie  down  upon  the  sot.i,  and  she  rubbed  his  face  with  eau  de 
Cologne,  bhe  also  stated  that  she  wi*nt  to  O'Connor's  lodgings  about  seven  o’clock  on 
Thursday  evening,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  why  he  had  not  come  to  dinner.  Mr.  Man- 
ning, she  said,  thought  it  uiigentlemanly  of  Mr.  O'Connor  not  to  come.  Mr.  Keating  asked 
for  Manning,  and  was  told  that  lie  had  gone  to  church.  Mr.  Keating  said  he  would  perhaps 
call  and  see  him  in  the  evening ; but  she  said  it  would  be  of  no  use,  as  they  were  going  out 
to  t*-a. 

By  Mr.  Sergeant  Wilkins : Manning’s  house  is  about  half  a mde  from  the  spot  on  London- 
bridge  where  1 and  Mr.  Kea'  in  v met  O'Connor.  They  met  him  at  a quarter  before  fi  veo’clock 
By  Mr.  Parry : I knew  Mr.  O’Connor,  but  not  ver}' intimately.  I have  seen  Mrs  Manning 
and  him  walking  together  three  or  four  time.s.  1 also  saw  Mrs.  Manning  once  at  O'Connor’s 
house.  I left  them  together,  and  they  appeared  very  friendly.  Mr.  O’Connor  occupied  two 
rooms  on  one  floor — a bed-room  and  sitting-  loom. 

It  being  now  nearly  two  o’clock,  the  Court  and  Jury  adjourned  a few  minutes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  some  refreshment.  Upon  their  return, 

Mr.  James  Coleman,  examined  by  the  Attorney -General,  said:  I am  a locker  in  the  Cus- 
wms.  I knew  the  late  Mr.  O’Connor  for  eight  or  ten  years.  1 saw  him  last  on  the  9th  of 
August,  in  Weston-street,  about  150  yards  from  Minver-place.  It  was  about  ten  minutes  after 
five  when  I saw  him. 
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By  Mr.  Sergeant  'Wilkins : He  was  going  in  the  direction  of  Minver- place. 

John  Youngliusband,  examined  hy  the  Attorney-General,  said:  He  knew  the  late  Mr. 
O’Connor.  He  saw  him  last  on  the  9th  of  August,  on  London-hridge.  It  was  about  a* 
quarter-past  five  o’clock  when  he  saw  him.  He  was  walking  very  slowly,  and  stopping  as  it 
undecided  which  way  to  go.  Witness  was  on  the  top  of  an  omnibu.». 

By  Mr.  Sergeant  Wilkins : O’Connor  was  walking  towards  the  City  at  the  moment  witness 
saw  him. 

Sophia  Payne,  examined  by  Mr.  Clarkson,  said;  I live  at  2,  Minvcr-place.  I know 
Manning,  the  male  prisoner.  I remember  hearing  a rumour  of  the  murder  of  Mr.  O’Connor. 
On  the  Mondaj'  after  I heard  it  Manning  came  to  my  door,  about  six  o’clock  in  the  evening, 
and  asked  permission  to  go  through  my  house  to  his  own,  because  his  wife  had  gone  out.  I 
gave  him  permission,  and  he  got  over  the  garden- wall  to  his  own  house.  On  the  Thursday 
before  that  Monday,  I saw  him,  about  a quarter  to  seven  in  the  evening,  sitting  on  his 
garden-wall,  smoking  a pipe.  I conversed  with  him  about  20  minutes,  when  he  suddenly 
jumped  down,  saying  he  had  an  appointment  to  attend  to  which  he  had  forgotten,  and  he 
must  go  and  dress.  I saw  him  no  more  that  evening.  1 left  home  about  half- past  seven,  and 
returned  about  eleven.  I left  my  husband  at  home. 

By  Mr.  Sergeant  Wilkins : It  ivas  quite  light  when  I saw  the  prisoner  Manning  on  the 
garden-wall.  He  was  sitting  with  his  legs  towards  his  own  garden.  He  was  dressed  as 
usual,  and  looked  as  usual.  His  garden  was  rather  larger  than  ours.  He  had  flowers  in  it; 
but  1 am  not  aware  whether  he  was  in  the  habit  of  paying  particular  attention  to  them. 
When  people  are  bustling  about  in  the  house  adjoining  ours,  we  can  hear  them,  if  we  arc  quiet. 
We  take  tea  about  five  o’clock.  During  that  time  we  are  rather  quiet.  Lithograph  printing 
is  carried  on  in  our  house , but  it  does  not  commence  till  seven  in  the  evening.  There  is 
nothing  else  in  our  house  likelj’  to  make  a noise. 

By  Mr.  Clarkson  : I have  children;  but  I always  keep  them  very  quiet. 

By  the  Attorney-General ; I am  quite  sure  about  the  hour  at  which  I had  the  conversa- 
tion with  the  male  prisoner.  Manning,  in  the  garden ; for  it  was  just  before  my  husband  came 
home.  He  generally  comes  home  at  sev^  o’clock. 

Mr.  Flynn,  examined  by  Mr.  Bodkin,  faid  : I am  an  ofllcer  of  the  Customs.  I was  ac- 
quainted with  the  deceased,  Mr.  O’Connor.  In  consequence  of  his  absence  from  home,  I 
went  to  Minvcr-place  on  Sunday,  the  12th  of  August,  to  make  inquiries  about  him,  but 
I did  not  get  in.  I went  again  on  Monday,  accompanied  by  a police-officer  in  private 
clothes.  I saw  Mrs.  Planning,  and  bad  some  conversation  with  her.  I asked  for  her  hus- 
band, and  she  said  he  was  not  in.  I said  I was  a friend  of  Mr.  O'Connor’s,  and  wanted 
to  know  if  she  or  her  hu-sband  had  heard  anything  of  him  .i*  She  said  “No.”  I said  it 
was  very  strange;  and  she  replied,  that  it  was  very  odd  indeed,  for  some  friends  had  seen 
him  on  London-bridge  on  the  9th.  She  mentioned  Mr.  Keating’s  name  as  one  of  the  per- 
sons who  had  seen  him.  She  said  that  Mr.  O’Connor  was  a very  fickle-minded  man ; he 
often  came  into  her  house,  and  slopped  a minute  or  two,  and  then  suddenly  jumped  up 
and  went  away.  She  then  said  it  was  probable  he  was  at  a place  at  Vaux'hall,  where 
she  had  been  with  him  once  or  twice,  and  she  mentioned  the  name  of  Walshe.  After  this 
she  said,  “Poor  Mr.  O’Connor;  he  was  the  best  friend  I had  in  London.”  AVhen  she  said 
this,  1 lancied  her  countenance  changed,  and  she  became  pale ; and  I inquired  if  she  was 
ill,  or  if  the  room  was  too  wann  ? She  replied,  “ No ; ” and  that  six  weeks  before  she  had 
been  ill.  I next  asked  her  if  she  had  been  to  Mr.  O’Connor'.s  lodgings  on  the  9th ; and 
she  said  she  had.  I asked  her  what  time  she  left  her  own  place,  and  she  at  first  said 
six  o’clock  ; and  on  my  asking  if  she  was  certain  of  the  time,  she  said  it  might  be  a 
quarter-past ; and  she  added,  that  she  had  met  one  or  two  friends  going  down.  As  1 was- 
leaving  her  she  said,  “You  gentlemen  are  very  susceptible.” 

Mr.  Bodkin ; Did  she  give  any  explanation  ol  this  expression  ? 


Witness : She  did  not. 

By  Mr.  Sergeant  Wilkins : The  deceased  kept  his  money  in  > cash-box  in  his  trunk,  and 
his  trunk  stood  in  his  bed-room. 

By  the  Attorney-General : I went  to  the  lodgings  of  the  deceased  after  I had  been  at  Mm- 
ver-place.  I forced  open  his  trunk,  and  found  in  his  cash-box  a few  memoranda,  but  no 
money.  , 

By  a Jurvman  : There  was  nothing  said  by  me  to  elicit  from  Mrs.  Planning  the  expression, 

“Poor  Mr. 'O’Connor.”  „ - n,  run 

Ann  Armes,  residing  in  Greenwood-street,  Mile-end- read,  was  next  called  : Mr.  U Connor 
resided  in  my  house  nearly  five  years.  He  occupied  two  rooms  on  the  first  floor, 
furnished.  I'recollect  that  he  left  my  house  on  the  morning  ef  the  9th  of  August,  at  halt- 
past  seven  o’clock.  There  arc  two  doors  to  my  house— one  to  the  shop,  and  one  to  Mr.  U Con- 
nor’s rooms.  He  never  returned  after  going  out  on  the  day  I have  mentioned.  1 kiiow  the 
female  prifoner.  She  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  Mr.  O’Connor,  particularly  during  the  last 
month  before  he  disappeared.  She  generally  came  alone;  but  once  or  twice  Mr  Manning 
came  with  her,  and  also  Mr.  Massey.  I saw  Mrs.  Manning  go  up- stairs  to  Mr.  0 Connor  s 
room  at  a quarter  past  six  o’clock  on  the  evening  of  the  9th  ot  August.  She  leniained  till  a 
quarter  past  seven  o’clock.  No  one  else  called  that  evening.  On  leaving  the  house,  Mrs. 
Manning  came  through  the  shop.  She  usually  went  out  by  the  prn  ale  door.  I saw  es 
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again  next  Jay,  when  she  came  about  the  same  time,  and  went  up-stairs  to  Mr.  O’Connors 
room.  She  remained  till  a quarter  past  seven  o’clock,  and,  on  passing  through  the  shop,  she 
changed  lia!f-a-crown,  and  bought  some  article.  I thought  there  was  something  singular 
about  her  appearance.  She  trembled  very  much.  I noticed  that  she  gave  the  money 
with  her  left  liand.  On  Fridaj',  Mr.  Flynn  came  to  O’Connor’s  lodgings.  On  the  Friday 
before  Mr.  O’Connor  left,  Mrs.  Manning  came  alone,  and  went  into  Mr.  O’Connor’s  room.  I 
heard  Mrs.  Manning  then  say  she  wanted  to  purchase  some  railway  shares.  Mr.  O’Connor 
had  his  cash-box  before  him,  and  had  taken  out  some  papers,  which  lay  on  the  table. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Sergeant  Wilkins : Mr.  O’Connor  always  carried  his  keys  on  his 
own  person.  When  Mrs.  Manning  came  she  usually  had  tea  with  Mr.  O’Connor.  The  key 
of  tlie  tea-caddy',  from  which  Jlr.  O’Connor  took  the  tea,  was  on  the  bunch,  among  his  other 
keys.  I have  seen  Jlr.  Manning  along  with  Mrs.  Manning,  at  Mr.  O’Connor’s  lodgings  ; 
Mr.  Massey  also.  They  all  seemed  on  good  terms.  My  parlour  is  under  Mr.  0’Connoi'’s 
room.  During  business  hours,  I am  sometimes  in  the  shop,  and  sometimes  in  the  parlour ; 
and  I can  hear  any  one  passing  up.  When  Mrs.  Manning  paid  the  money  with  her  left 
hand,  she  seemed  to  have  a parcel  in  her  right.  On  the  Friday  evening,  previous  to  Mr. 
O’Connor’s  going,  I saw  the  cash-box  lying  on  the  table  in  Mrs  Manning’s  presence.  I have 
seen  iirs.  Manning  in  0’Connor’.s  bed-room,  but  never  when  they  were  alone. 

By  Mr.  Ballantine : Did  not  hear  Mrs.  Manning  say  where  she  had  got  her  money  to  buy 
shares.  When  the  cash-box  was  on  the  table,  O’Connor  .seemed  to  be  pointing  out  certain 
papers  to  Mrs.  Manning.  He  pointed  to  particular  papers,  and  said,  “These  would  be  the  best.” 
O’Connor  had  lodged  with  me  about  live  years,  and  the  Mannings  had  visited  him  for  about 
twelve  months.  Mrs.  Manning  never  slept  in  the  house,  to  my  knowledge.  I never  was 
paid  any  sum  for  her  by’ O’Connor.  I never  was  paid  nine  shillings  on  her  account  by 
O’Connor.  Some  boxes  once  came,  with  the  name  of  Eoux  on  them  •,  but  they  were  not 
allowed  to  go  up-stairs.  I think  Mrs.  Manning  came  at  the  same  time  with  the  boxes.  This 
was  about  a y’ear  and  three  months  ago. 

Emily  Armes,  examined  by  Mr.  Clerk . Is  sister  to  the  preceding  witness.  Recollects  the 
time  when  Mr.  O’Connor  was  missing.  On  the  Friday  previous,  heard  a conversation  between 
Mr.  O’Connor  and  Mrs.  Manning.  It  was  about  railway  shares.  She  said  she  wished  to  buy 
some.  O’Connor  was  showing  her  some  shares,  and  he  said,  pointing  to  a lot,  “ No,  not  that.” 
He  then  advised  her  to  purchase  some  shares,  the  name  of  which  I forget.  On  the  Thursday 
evening  after  Mr.  O’Connor  went  away’,  Mrs.  Manning  came  and  asked  if  he  was  at  home  ? 
She  was  told  he  was  not,  and  she  then  passed  on  to  his  room.  I observed  her  looking  very 
pale  when  she  went  out,  as  she  was  purchasing  some  biscuits  in  the  shop.  Next  night 
(Friday)  she  again  called,  and  went  up-stairs  into  his  room  as  before.  She  this  night, 
also,  looked  very’  pale  and  shaky  as  she  passed  out.  There  was  a difference  in  her  appear- 
ance on  F riday  as  compared  with  Thursday’.  She  was  more  shaky,  and  her  left  hand  trem- 
bled very  much. 

By  Mr.  S-irgeant  Wilkins : Mrs.  Manning  was  paler  than  usual.  She  bought  some  cake  on 
Thursday’,  and  paid  for  it  with  coppers.  She  was  dressed  in  a visite.  When  she  asked  for 
O’Connor,  the  witness  did  not  say  that  be  bad  been  out  all  night. 

By  Mr.  Ballantine  : Mrs.  Manning,  on  going  out,  could  have  passed  through  the  private 
^or,  and  not  come  near  the  shop  at  all.  On  previous  occasions  she  had  done  so,  when  Mr. 
O Connor  let  her  out.  I have  also  let  her  out  by  the  private  door.  I am  not  a servant  in  the 
house,  but  live  with  my  sister.  I recollect  some  boxes  coming,  with  the  address,  “ Miss 
them.  It  was  not  “ Roux  I am  certain  of  that.  Mrs.  Manning  came 
with  the  boxes.  She  had  a bed  at  our  house  that  night.  Mr.  O’Connor  asked  whether 
we  could  provide  a bed  for  his  friend  and  her  husband.  The  husband  did  not  come. 

By  the  Attorney-General : I have  seen  the  letter  now  produced.  It  was  brought  to  our 
noiwe  on  rn  lay,  the  10th,  by  a person  who  said  he  was  from  the  Docks.  I believe  the 
writing  inside  to  be  that  of  the  female  prisoner. 

in^he^ou^'^^*^^'^* ' ^ P^M  on  account  of  Mrs.  Manning  having  slept 


WILLIAM  MASSEY’S  EVIDENCE. 

Masseyr,  medical  student,  was  examined  by  the  Attorney-General:  I resided  with 
the  Mannings  for  fourteen  weeks.  They  kept  no  servant,  but  a charwoman  was  occasionally' 
mployed.  I left  on  the  28th  of  July,  because  they  appeared  anxious  that  I should  do  so. 
1 hey  said  thev  were  going  out  of  town  on  Monday,  and  I left  on  the  Saturday.  I have  fre- 
quently seen  Mr.  0 Connor  there.  The  male  prisoner  has  sometimes  spoken  to  me  about 
once  told  me  liis  wife  had  been  to  the  Docks,  where  she  had  seen  O’Connor  in  a 
state  of  intoxication,  he  having  taken  large  quantities  of  brandy  as  a precaution  against 
cholera.  He  told  me  also  that  she  had  seen  his  will,  and  that  he  had  left  her  all,  or  the 
greater  part  of  his  property,  and  that  he  was  a man  worth  £20,000 

1 he  Attorney-General : Has  ho  on  those  occasions  ever  spoken  to  you  of  drugs  that  will 
produce  stupefaction  ? — He  has — he  has  spoken  of  laudanum.  In  the  first  place,  he  asked  mo 
wnat  would  best  produce  stupefaction,  or  partial  intoxication,  so  os  to  get  a person  to  put  his 
nand  to  paper.  He  asked  whether  chloroform  or  laudanum  won  Id  produce  stupefaction  I 
said  those  drugs  had  no  doubt  been  used  for  such  purposes.  When  speaking  of  these  hings 
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liG  liad  just  bpforc  niGntioncd  the  nam©  of  0 Connor,  and  bad  referred  to  his  having  a con- 
siderable amount  of  money,  Ide  said  0 Connor  Avas  very  apprehensive  of  cholera  j and  he 
observed  to  me,  * lou  frighten  him  "well  about  the  cholera,  and  persuade  him  to  take  brandy 
as  a specific  for  it.”  •' 

Did  he  ever  ask  you  any  questions  about  the  head  ?— Yes ; he  once  asked  me  Avhat  part  of 
the  head  it  would  be  most  fatal  to  strike.  I said  I believed  that  a blow  behind  ihe  ear  Avould 
most  likely  be  attended  with  fatal  effects.  He  once  asked  me  where  the  brain  was  placed, 
and  I pointed  out  the  part.  * 

War  there  anything  said  about  an  air-gun? — There  was.  He  asked  me  about  the  nature 
of  an  air-gun,  and  1 said  I had  heard  of  such  a thing,  but  that  I had  never  fired  one. 

Did  you  ever  talk  about  Avhat  tvould  be  the  fate  of  a murderer? — AVe  once  talked  on  that 
subject.  Something  was  said  about  the  tvax  figure  of  Rush  at  JIadame  Tussaud’s,  and  he 
askeii  m.e  if  a murderer  tvtnt  to  heaven.  I siid  ‘-No.” 

Have  you  ever  yfritten  letters  for  this  man? — I have  written  a letter  or  two,  at  his  request, 
to  Mr.  O'Connor. 

By  Mr.  Sergeant  Wilkins : You  being  a medical  student,  questions  connected  with  your 
profession  sometimes  became  the  topic  of  conversation  ? — Yes. 

Mary  Wells:  My  father  carries  on  the  business  of  a builder.  I know  the  male  prisoner, 
and  remember  him  coming  to  my  father’s  liouse  to  purchase  lime  some  time  at  the  end  of 
July.  He  said  he  wanted  it  to  kill  slugs  in  the  garden.  I asked  him  which  he  would  have, 
white  or  grey.  He  said  he  tvould  have  that  kind  which  burned  quickest.  We  had  no 
white,  and  he  then  said  he  would  take  grey,  and  he  wrote  a direction  on  paper  where 
to  send  it  to.  I delivered  that  direction  to  Richard  Welsh,  tvho  was  the  parson  sent  tvith  the 
lime. 

By  Mr.  Sergeant  Wilkins:  Our  house  is  five  minutes’  walk  from  Minver-place.  The 
servant  was  preseiit  at  the  time,  and  might  hear  all  that  passed.  The  lime  was  sent  home 
two  days  afteitvards,  and  no  inquirj’  was  made  after  it  in  the  meantime. 

Richard  Welsh,  a boy  in  the  employment  of  Mr.  Wells,  was  next  called:  I carried  some 
lime  to  Minver-place,  on  the  25th  of  Jul3’.  I saw  the  prisoner  Manning  drder  the  lime. 
When  I took  it  to  Minver-place  1 saw  the  female  prisoner.  There  was  a bushel  of  lime.  I 
took  it  down  to  the  kitchen  bj”^  direction  of  Mr.  Manning,  where  1 shot  it  into  a basket.  Mr. 
Manning  asked  me  to  call  next  day,  and  he  would  see  if  he  could  get  a couple  of  halfpennies 
-for  me.  I called  next  d;iy,  and  got  three-halfpence  from  Mrs.  Manning. 

Bj’  Mr.  Sergeant  Wilkins : I was  present  when  the  lime  was  ordered.  The  direction  was 
given  to  me,  but  1 did  not  read  it.  I had  heard  Manning  give  his  address  as  well  as  write 
it,  and  I knew  where  to  go. 

William  Danbjq  examined  by  Mr.  Bodkin : I am  in  the  emploj’ment  of  Mr.  Evans,  an 
ironmonger  in  King  William-street.  On  the  25th  of  Julj'  the  male  prisoner  ordered  a crow- 
bar, in  all  respects  the  same  as  that  now  produced,  except  that  it  tvas  five  inches  longer.  He 
directed  it  to  be  sent  to  Ko.  3,  Minver-place.  I took  it  home  on  the  28th  Jul}'.  The  prisoner 
was  told  the  price  would  be  2s.  fid.  As  I was  going  along,  carring  the  ciow-barin  mv  hand, 
the  male  prisoner  met  me  on  the  bridge,  and  asked  if  1 had  a crow-bar  for  him?  He  said 
I ought  to  have  wrapped  it  up  in  paper,  as  he  did  not  wish  everj'body  to  see  what  he 
was  purchasing.  He  then  went  into  a stationer’s  shop  and  bought  some  brown  paper, 
which  he  put  round  the  crow-bar  and  tied  it  with  a string.  He  then  went  to  the  corner 
of  the  Maze,  and  showed  me  the  waj'  to  his  house,  saying  that  some  one  there  would  pay 
for  the  crow-bar.  A stout  lady  (Mrs.  Manning)  opened  the  door  tome.  The  crorv-bar  was 
at  this  time  so  covered  up  that  no  part  of  it  could  be  seen.  Mrs.  Manning  a^ked  if  I had 
brought  that  from  King  William- street.  I said  “Tes,”  and  gave  her  the  bill,  when  she 
complained  that  it  was  charged  rather  more  than  was  agreed  for  at  the  shop.  I got  3s.  fid. 
for  it. 

By  Mr.  Sergeant  Wilkins : There  were  three  or  four  persons  in  the  shop  when  the  crow- 
bar was  ordered.  If  Manning  had  not  giv'en  his  address,  I should  not  have  kuown  where  to 
take  it  to,  as  I never  saw  him  before.  On  going  to  the  stationei ’s  shop,  he  said  we  might 
have  wrapped  it  up  in  paper ; but  he  did  not  say  that  any  respectable  dealer  would  have 
done  so. 

Bj'  Mr.  Ballantine : When  Mr.  Manning  ordered  the  crow-bar,  he  did  not  say  what  he 
wanted  it  for.  I do  not  know  whether  it  was  termed  a “chisel,”  a “ripping  chisel,”  or  a 
“ crow-bar,  ” in  the  bill.  There  was  more  than  one  fold  of  paper  over  it  when  I took  it  to 
Minver-place.  When  Manning  left  me,  tve  were  not  more  than  five  minutes’  walk  from  his 

house.  . 1 

Mr.  Lockivood,  the  surgeon,  was  recalled ; and,  in  answer  to  questions  put  by  the  Attorney- 
General,  .said  that,  in  his  opinion,  such  an  instrument  as  that  now  produced,  or  one  five  or 
six  inches  longer,  would  inflict  the  wounds  he  saw  on  the  head  of  Mr.  O’Connor. 

By  Mr.  Sergeant  Wilkins : The  wouuds  might  have  been  inflicted  by  a shorter  as  well  as 
by  a longer  in-strument  thau  that  now  produced.  ... 

B}'  the  Chief  Baron  : You  stated  in  your  evidence  that  some  of  the  wounds  were  incised 

and  some  of  them  contused  ? — Yes.  . . .i  i n r *• 

Could  you,  from  the  appearance  of  the  wounds,  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  length  ot  time 
• which  had  elansed  since  they  were  inflicted  ? — I could  not ; but  I think  they  must  ha\  e been 
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inflicted  a week  or  so  before.  I have  no  doubt  that  when  I saw  the  body  it  must  have  been 
under  the  ground  a week  at  least.  i-  ■ .q 

What  grounds  haveyuu  for  thinking  so? — The  body  was  in  such  a state  of  extensive  ac- 

compo-iition  as  led  me  to  think  so.  , r i u k 

In  forming  your  judgment,  did  you  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  hme  had  been 
used? — I did.  The  hm.-  would  certainly  cause  the  body  to  decompose  quicker. 

By  the  Chief  Baron ; Taking  into  consideration  the  quantity  ot  lime  used,  can  you  still 
form  an  opinion  as  to  whether  the  body  had  been  under  the  ground  lor  a week  or  less?  i 
have  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  was  there  for  a week. 

Bv  Mr.  Sergeant  Wilkins : Did  you  arrive  at  this  conclusion  from  what  you  had  previously 
heard  ?— I formed  my  opinion  upon  the  matter  the  very  day  the  body  was  taken  out  of  the 

^"^Had  vou  previously  heard  that  the  body  was  missing?— I had  heard  that,  but  I formed 
mv  judgment  entirely  from  the  appearance  of  the  body. 

'By  the  Jury;  Would  not  the  effect  of  the  lime  be  to  tlisfigure  the  features  very  much? — 
Tes ; and  a stranger  might  not  be  able  to  trace  them. 

By  the  Chief  Baron : Were  the  features  so  destroyed  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  identify  the 
body  ? — Probably  a person  intimately  acquainted  with  the  person  of  the  deceased  would  be 
able  to  identify  him. 

Would  the  external  application  of  lime  make  any  difference  with  respect  to  the  decom- 
position of  the  brain,  which  I understood  j’ou  to  say  was  found  in  a fluid  state  ? — The  lime 
might  be  absorbed  through  the  fractures  of  the  skull,  and  so  cause  the  decomposition  of  the 
brain. 

Did  you  examine  the  intestines,  and  did  their  appearance  throw  any  light  upon  the  time 
which  the  body  had  lain  under  grou'id? — I did,  along  with  Mr.  Odling ; and  they  were  found 
as  much  decomposed  as  the  other  appearances  would  have  led  me  to  expect. 

William  Cahill,  examined  by  Mr.  Clerk : I am  shopman  to  Mr.  Langley,  an  ironmonger 
in  Tooley-street.  On  the  8th  of  August  the  female  prisoner  came  to  the  sliop  to  purchase  a 
shovel,  and  she  said  she  wished  to  have  a strong  one.  I recommended  her  to  have  a regular 
wooden-handled  long  one,  but  she  said  a short  one  would  do,  and  she  purchased  one ; and  I 
took  it  to  the  address  she  gave  me — No.  3,  Minver-place.  The  shovel  produced  is  the  one  I 
sold  her. 

By  Mr.  Ballantine : This  shovel  cost  Is.  3d.  She  might  have  purchased  a common  spade 
for  2s. 

William  Sopp  proved  that  he  obtained  the  shovel  referred  to  by  the  last  witness  from 
Mr.  Bainbridge,  the  broker,  to  whom  the  prisoners  had  sold  all  their  furniture. 

Henry  Barnes,  the  police-constable,  recalled : I am  sure  the  shovel  was  not  in  the  house  on 
the  day  when  I found  the  body. 

By  Mr.  Sergeant  Wilkins:  I went  into  the  front  parlour  and  saw  a new  marble  chim- 
ney-piece there,  but  did  not  observe  that  there  was  any  want  of  paper  round  the  top 
of  it. 

Hannah  Finnan,  examined  bj'  the  Attorney  General:  I am  twelve  years  old.  On  Fri- 
day, the  10th  of  August,  1 was  in  Minver-place,  selling  matches  and  shoe-ties,  when  I saw  a 
woman,  and  I asked  her  if  she  wanted  her  steps  cleaned.  She  said  to  me,  “ Can  you  come 
on  Monday?  ” and  I lold  her  I could  not.-  She  then  asked  me  if  I could  do  anything  else 
besides  cleaning  steps,  and  I told  her  I could,  and  I offered  to  do  some  work  for  her  for  5d. 
I offered  to  clean  the  back  kitchen,  but  she  told  me  she  had  done  that  herself,  and  she  then 
wanted  me  to  wash  a basket  w'ith  marks  of  lime  on  it.  I told  her  I could  not  do  so,  because 
my  hand  was  bad,  and  the  prisoner  then  let  the  water  run  through  the  basket  until  it  all 
ran  away. 

Do  you  see  that  woman  here? — The  witness  looked  round  the  whole  court  before  she 
turned  towards  the  dock,  and,  imraediaiely  on  her  ey'es  resting  on  Mrs.  Manning,  she  ex- 
claimed, “ Ihere  she  is.”  I heard  a conver-ation  between  Mr.  Manning  and  his  wife.  I was 
at  the  coal-cellar  when  I heard  the  male  prisoner  stamp  with  his  for  t,  and  say  to  his  wife, 
“ Give  it  me  directly'.”  She  replied  that  she  would,  and  1 heard  no  more,  as  I was  then  in 
the  coal-hole. 

By  Mr.  Uallantine:  The  kitchen  looked  neither  very  clean  nor  veiy  dirty.  They  gave  me 
6d.  for  my  work,  but  I was  not  scolded  into  the  bargain. 

Now,  tell  me,  did  you  take  anything  away’  with  you  from  the  house  ? — The  witness  here 
showed  some  hesitation,  but  on  Mr.  BullaiUiiie  repeating  the  question,  she  exclaimed,  “ Yes, 
sir;  I will  tell  the  truth,  for  it  will  go  furthest.” 

That’s  right.  Now,  tell  us  what  you  did  take  away  ? — I cannot  tell  everything.  I took 
an  egg  from  the  larder. 

And  a razor? — Yes,  sir. 

Where  from? — From  a box. 

You  took  an  egg  from  the  larder  and  a razor  from  tbe  box.  Was  there  anything  more?— 
Ye.s,  sir;  a purse  out  of  the  drawer. 

Anything  besides  the  pur.se? — I do  not  remember. 

Did  you  not  take  some  stockings — two  pairs  of  stockings?— No,  sir;  not  two  pairs;  I only 
took  one  pair  out  of  the  cupboard. 
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Then  you  took  some  clothes  belonging  to  Mrs.  IVIanuing— a dress  and  petticoat,  did  yon 
not? — I don’t  recollect  any  more,  sir.  * 

Nor  a smelling-bottle? — 1 don’t  remember  about  the  smelling-bottle. 

Mr.  Ballantine : Oh ! you  can’t  recollect  any  more.  You  may  go. 

The  witness  then  left  the  court,  having,  by  the  confession  of  these  various  thefts,  left  an 
impression  on  the  minds  of  the  audience  very  different  from  that  which  she  had  created  du- 
ring the  first  part  of  her  evidence,  which  she  gave  with  much  clearness  and  appearance  of 
simplicitj’. 

James  Coleman,  a builder,  and  landlord  of  No  3,  Minver -place,  proved  that  he  let  the 
house  to  the  Mannings,  and  that  they  left  it  without  notice,  though  they  wei  e yearly  tenants- 
On  the  Tuesday  evening  succeeding  the  9lh  of  August,  he  found  the  house  emplj-. 

By  Mr.  Sergeant  Wilkins : No  marble  chimney  -piece  was  put  up  by  the  Mannings. 


MR.  BAINBRIDGE’S  EVIDENCE. 

Charles  Baitibridge  said : I am  a broker  in  Befmondsey-square.  I had  known  the  male 
prisoner  for  about  two  months  before  July  last,  lie  made  me  an  offer  to  sell  all  his  furniture, 
and  I went  over  the  house  with  the  female  prisoner,  and  agreed  to  give  her  £13  for  the  whole 
of  it.  Mrs.  Manning  wanted  £1G,  and  I refused  to  give  it ; and  on  the  13th  of  August  I 
agreed  to  gi\  e £13  10s.  The  male  prisoner  wanted  me  to  take  the  furniture  on  the  following 
morning,  at  five  o’clock,  but  I refused,  saying  it  would  look  bad.  The  male  prisoner  afterwards 
told  me  that  his  “governor”  was  not  going  away  for  a fortnight,  and  he  pro])osed  to  lodge 
with  mo  for  that  time ; and  he  agreed  to  give  10$.  per  week.  Shorllj’  afier  this  he  told  me 
that  he  had  started  his  wife  off  into  the  country,  and  that  night  he  slept  at  my  house.  There 
w^as  some  linen  m the  house  which  was  not  included  in  m3’  purchase,  and  he  wished  me  to 
take  charge  of  it,  and  also  a new  hat;  and  he  said  he  should  be  in  the  countr)’  about  two- 
months.  Among  the  pt  operty  which  I removed  from  the  prisoner’s  house,  wasthe  new  shovel 
which  has  been  produced.  1 Ip.st  saw  the  male  prisoner  on  the  morning  ol  the  15th  of 
August. 

By  Mr.  Sergeant  Wilkins : I am  sure  the  prisoner  said  that  he  had  started  his  wife  off  into 
the  countr)’.  He  slept  at  1113’  house  on  the  Jlonda3’  night  and  the  'ruefda3’  nifiht,  ,md  he 
■went  awa3' on  the  follow’ing  moinirg.  There  was  no  coalpick  or  axe  among  the  articles  I 
purchased  of  the  prisoner. 

By  Mr.  Bodkin  : There  was  no  crow-bar  among  the  articles. 

Mrs.  Bainbridge,  the  wife  of  the  last  witness,  deposed  that,  upon  examining  a dress,  which 
was  one  of  the  articles  purchased  by  her  husband,  she  observed  a mark  as  though  there  had 
been  blood  upon  it,  and  it  appeared  to  heras  though  it  had  l.een  imperfectly  ivashed  and  dried, 
and  had  become  mildewed.  The  malq  prisoner  left  their  house  on  the  Wednesday  morning, 
taking  with  him  a carpet-bag  and  a trunk,  and  he  fold  her  he  was  going  to  sea-bathing.  On 
the  Monday  before  he  went  away  he  told  her  that  he  had  sent  his  wife  off  into  the  countr3’.. 
At  this  time  the  goods  tvere  still  in  the  house  in  Miuver-place,  and  she  asked  the  prisoner 
whether  he  would  sleep  there,  and  he  said,  “ I tvould  not  sleep  there  for  £20.” 

By  Mr.  Sergeant  Wilkins : Witness  would  swefvT  the  prisoner  did  not  sa3'  that  his  wife  had 
started  off  into  the  countr3’,  but  that  he  had  sent  her  there  him.self. 

The  witness  was  cross-examined  at  some  length  as  to  her  reason  for  supposing  that  there 
were  marks  of  blood  upon  the  dress,  but  she  onl3’  repeated  that  the  dress  appeared  to  her  to 
have  been  washed  and  imperfectly  dried.  The  spots  of  blood,  she  thought,  would  not  come- 
out  without  boiling. 

Matilda  Welldeu  deposed  that  in  August  last  she  -was  living  at  Mr.Bainbridge’s  as  servant, 
and  remembered  the  prisoner  Fredrick  Manning  coming  there  on  the  13th  of  August.  He 
sent  her  to  Minver-place  to  fetch  his  wife,  but  she  could  not  find  the  house,  and  the  prisoner 
then  -u'ent  himself.  On  the  evening  before  the  goods  were  removed,  he  told  her  that  if  any- 
body inquired  tor  him,  she  was  to  sav  that  she  had  not  seen  him  for  a fortnight. 

By  Mr.  Sergeant  Wilkins : Whenshe  was  first  examined,  she  said  she  did  not  know  whether 
the  prisoner  said  that  his  wife  had  gone  into  the  country,  or  -whether  he  had  sent  her  there. 

Mrs.  Scbolcfield  deposed  that  she  lived  opposite  the  prisoners’  house  in  Min-v’er-place> 
About  half-past  3 o’clock  on  Monday,  the  13th  of  August,  she  saw  the  female  prisoner  go 
away  in  a cab,  with  several  boxes  and  other  luggage.  The  male  prisoner  went  to  the  house 
about  half- past  5,  and  knocked  at  the  door  and  the  window,  and  when  he  found  he  could  not 
get  in,  he  came  to  her  and  asked  if  she  had  seen  his  wife  go  away.  She  told  him  she  had  p 
and  he  then  asked  if  she  had  any  luggage  with  her,  and  she  said  she  had.  The  prisoner  then 
thanked  her  and  went  over  lo  Minver  place,  and  knocked  at  No.  2,  and  went  in. 

William  B3'ford,  the  driver  of  a h.nckm3'-cab,  depo.sed  that  he  drove  the  male  prisoner  to 
the  Southampton  Railway  station  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  August,  and  by  his  direc- 
tion he  went  through  Bermomlse3’-street,  wh-c-h  -was  much  further  round. 

William  Kirk,  cab-driver,  said : On  the  13th  of  August,  the  female  prisoner  came  to  the 
Rtarwi  V liere  I %vas  cab.  It  ^vns  about  ludf-past  three  o’clock.  She  aieked  me 

to  take  two  boxes  and  other  things  from  the  house  in  Minver-place  to  the  cab.  She  got  out 
on  the  1 ill,  coming  to  London-biidge,  and  Mcnt  in  to  a stationer’s.  I then  drove  to  Iho- 
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London- bridge  station,  and  there  saw  some  cards  attached  to  the  boxes.  She  left  two  boxes 
there,  and  1 tlien  drove  her  to  the  East  on  station.  ' 

W.  Day,  porter  at  the  London-bridge  terminus : On  the  13th  of  August  I recollect  the  fe- 
male prisoner  leaving  two  boxes  at  the  station.  She  gave  me  two  cards,  on  which  were 
written  either  “ Mrs.”  or  “ Miss  Smith,  passenger,  Paris.”  I placed  them  on  the  boxes, 
ABd  took  the  latter  to  the  cloak-room,  to  bo  left  till  called  for. 


MR.  RICHARD  J.  MOXHAY’S  EVIDENCE. 

Richard  J.  Moxha}',  superintendent  of  police,  Edinburgh : On  the  21st  of  August,  I went 
with  a Mr.  Dobson  to  a lodging-house  in  Leith-walk.  I left  Mr.  Dobson  at  the  door,  and, 
going  into  a room,  saw  a lady.  I said,  “ Mrs.  Smith,  I presume  ?”  and  then  I added,  “ May 
I be  allowed  to  ask  if  you  are  a married  lady?”  She  said  she  was,  and  that  her  husband’s 
name  had  b'ren  Smith,  but  that  he  was  dead.  She  stated  that  she  came  to  town  on  the 
Tuesdav  or  Wednesday  previously,  and  that  there  was  no  person  in  Edinburgh  to  whom  she 
could  refer  but  Mr.  Shaw,  a gentleman  over  the  way,  who  had  recommended  her  to  the  lodg- 
ings in  which  I found  her.  She  further  stated  that  she  had  last  come  from  Newcastle,  and 
that  her  object  was  to  improve  her  health,  adding  that  she  had  bathed  at  Portobetlo.  I asked 
if  she  had  any  scrip?  when  she  said,  “What  do  you  mean  by  scrip?”  I replied,  “Any 
railway  sliares?”  when  she  said  she  had  not,  nor  had  she  been  offering  any  for  sale.  I tlien 
looked  very  intently  at  her,  and  said,  “ My  impression  is  that  you  are  the  wife  of  Frederick 
George  Manning.” ' I then  directed  an  olhcer  who  accompanied  me  to  ask  Mr.  Dobson  to 
come  in.  That  gentleman  accordingly  entered,  and  said,  “ That  is  the  lady  who  offered  me 
scrip  for  sale.”  I asked  her  if  she  had  any  objection  to  let  me  see  her  luggage,  and  she  said, 
“ Certainly  not.”  I got  her  keys  from  her,  and,  on  opening  a trunk,  the  first  thing  found  was 
a tavern  bill-head,  with  the  name  “ F.  G.  Manning,  Taunton,”  upon  it.  The  moment  I saw 
that,  I said,  “ My  suspicionsare  confirmed ; put  all  these  things  up and  then  turning  to  Mrs. 
Manning,  I informed  her  that  I was  the  superintendent  of  police,  and,  after  cautioning  her  in 
the  usual  terms,  I asked  if  she  had  any  scrip  ? She  replied—"  Scrip  ? Oh  yes,  scrip  of  my 
own.”  She  said  she  had  no  objection  to  my  looking  at  it.  In  one  of  her  trunks  I found  a 
certain  number  of  sovereigns,  and  scrip  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse  Railway,  numbered  from 
6460  to  6469  inclusive,  and  also  of  the  same  railway,  numbered  from  26,523  to  26,532  both 
inclusive.  There  was  also  scrip  of  the  Boulogne  and  Amiens  Railway,  numbered  from 
48,665  to  48,674,  both  inclusive ; a certificate  of  Spanish  bonds,  numbered  3620,  and  some 
other  scrip.  There  was  a purse  containing  73  sovereigns ; also  a Bank  of  England  note  for 
£60,  numbered  11,037,  and  dated  the  9th  of  November,  1848;  six  £10  Bank  of  England 
note.®,  five  of  which  were  numbered  from  67,372  to  67,376,  and  the  remaining  one  78,378  j and 
one  llank  of  England  note  was  numbered  20,051.  There  was,  besides,  a luggage- 
ticket,  and  a ticket  for  excess  of  luggage  between  London  and  Newcastle,  having  upon 
it  the  name  of  Smith,  and  a number  of  other  articles.-  I asked  her  about  her  husband  after 
taking  her  to  the  police-office.  I asked  her  if  she  had  any  objection  to  tell  me  where  he 
was?  She  said,  “ Upon  my  honour,  1 do  not  know.  I came  off  from  London  suddenly,  when 
he  was  out,  on  Monday  afternoon.  I took  a cab  and  drove  with  ray  luggage  to  the  London- 
bridge  terminus  of  the  Brighton  Railway.  I there  left  part  of  my  luggage,  on  which  I put 
the  address,  ‘ Mrs.  Smith,  passenger  for  France,’  and  then  drove  to  the  Euston  station.”  She 
alluded  to  O’Connor,  and  said,  “ Murder  O’Connor  1 Certainly  not ; he  was  the  kindest  friend 
I ever  had  in  the  world  1 he  acted  the  part  of  a father  to  me.  I last  saw  him  on  Wednesday 
night.  He  came  the  worse  for  liquor,  and  went  away  late.  We  expected  him  on  Thursday 
to  dinner,  but  lie  did  not  come ; and,  as  I was  rather  surprised  at  it,  I went  to  his  house  to 
inquire  for  him.”  She  then  stated  that  when  Friday  came,  he  not  making  liis  appearance,  she 
again  went  to  ask  after  him,  but  could  get  no  account  of  him.  She  made  reference  to  her 
husband,  and  complained  of  his  bad  usage  of  her.  She  said  he  maltreated  her,  and  once  pur- 
sued her  with  .a  knife,  and  threatened  to  cut  off  her  head.  One  of  their  chief  causes  of  quarrel 
was  that  he  could  not  get  the  money  she  had. 

By  Mr.  Sergeant  Wilkins : Mrs.  Manning  stated  that  when  she  first  started  from  home 
she  did  not  know,  up  to  that  moment,  whether  to  go  to  Paris  or  to  Scotland. 

By  Mr.  Ballantine:  She  said  that  part  of  the  scrip  found  in  her  possession  had  been  pur- 
chased for  her  by  Mr.  O’Connor. 

MR.  EDWARD  LANGLEY’S  EVIDENCE. 

Edward  Langley,  sergeant  of  police,  deposed : I went  to  Jersey  on  the  25th  of  August, 
and  reached  Prospect- house  on  the  27th.  When  I,  accompanied  by  several  other  persons, 
went  into  the  room  where  Manning  was,  the  latter  exclaimed,  “ Holloa,  what  are  you  all 
about?”  I made  myself  known  to  the  prisoner,  who  then  said,  “Is .that  you,  sergeant?  I 
am  glad  you  are  come.  I was  going  to  London  to  explain  it  all.”  He  then  said,  “ Is  the 
wretch  taken?  ’ 1 said,  “ I do  not  know.”  He  said,  “I  suppose  they  will  find  a great  deal  of 
money  upon  1 or — £1300  or  £1400  at  least.”  I said  I did  not  know,  and  that  he  must  con- 
sider himself  in  cu.stody  for  the  shocking  affair  that  had  taken  place  in  his  house.  His  reply 
was,  “ Yerv  well — I can  explain  it  all ; but  surely  you  will  not  put  the  handcuffs  on  me.”  The 
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prisoner  was  then  taken  down-stairs.  On  going  along  he  said,  “She  shot  him ; the  cloth  was 
laid  on  the  table,  and  she  asked  him  to  go  down-  stairs  and  wash  his  hands.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  stairs  slie  jmt  one  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  with  the  other  shot  him  in  the  back  of  the 
head.”  Captain  Chevalier,  who  was  one  of  the  party,  asked  what  had  become  of  the  body 
and  he  said,  “ She  had  a grave  dug  for  him.”  No  other  questions  were  put  to  him.  On  the 
following  morning  the  prisoner  asked  how  long  he  would  be  kept,  as  he  was  anxious  to  go  to 
London  to  explain  everything.  He  was  brought  to  Southampton  in  the  packet,  and  on  our 
arrival  there  I met  Inspector  Haynes,  who  accompanied  us  to  town.  During  the  journey 
from  Southampton,  he  asked  whether,  if  his  wife  confe  sed,  he  would  be  set  free.  I taid  he 
must  excuse  me  from  answering  ruch  a question.  He  said,  “ I am  sure  she  will  confess,  when 
she  sees  me,  particularly  if  a clergyman  is  present.”  I examined  his  clothe.s,  and  in  one  of 
the  pockets  I found  some  tissue  paper  and  some  gunpowder.  The  prisoner  seemed  very  un- 
well. In  the  railway  carriage  he  began  talking  to  Inspector  Haynes,  but  I,  being  very" tired 
fell  asleep. 

MK.  J.  HAYNES’S  EVIDENCE. 

J.  Haynes,  superintendent  of  the  detective  police,  said : In  consequence  of  information 
I received,  I wem  to  London-bridge  station,  and  found  two  boxes,  with  a direction  on  each. 
The  address  was  “Mrs.  Smith,  passenger  to  Paris;  to  lie  till  called  for.”  I opened  one  of 
those  boxe-s  and  found  several  articles.  There  were  marks  of  blood  on  the  skirt  of  a gown, 
which  appeared  to  have  been  recently  washed.  I found  a piece  of  muslin  also  similarly 
stained.  V as  at  Southampton  on  the  31st  of  August,  and  came  up  in  the  train  with  the 
male  prisoner.  He  asked  me  if  I had  seen  his  wife  ? I said  1 had  not.  He  said,  “ Do  you 
think  I shall  see  her  to-morrow?”  I replied,  “I  don’t  know;  but  I don’t  think  it  is  likely 
you  will  be  allowed  to  see  her.”  I had  previously  said,  “This  is  a very  seiious  affair.  Man- 
ning, but  3’ou  are  not  required  to  say  anythi.ig  to  criminate  yourself.”  He  said,  “ I am 
aware  of  that.  I was  ve:j'  foolish  to  go  away,  for  I ought  to  have  staid  and  exp  aiued  all.” 
He  said  if  he  could  see  his  wife  in  the  presence  of  a clergyman,  he  was  sure  she  would  ex- 
plain all,  for  it  was  she  who  shot  O’Connor.  She  invited  him  to  dinner,  and  had  laid  the 
cloth,  and  then  shot  him  from  behind  when  going  down-stairs.  He  said  she  was  a very 
violent  woman,  and  would  think  no  more  of  killing  a man  than  of  killing  a cat — that  he  had 
been  frequently  afraid  of  his  own  life,  and  that  on  one  occasion  she  followed  him  with  a 
drawn  knife.  He  said  that  she  was  determined  to  be  revenged  on  O’Connor,  for  he  it  was 
who  had  induced  them  to  take  the  house  in  Minver- place.  He  said  it  cost  them  £30  to  furnish 
the  house,  and  O’Connor  had  promised  to  come  and  lodge  with  them;  that  he  was  out  of 
town  at  t e time,  and  that,  on  his  return,  his  wife  told  him  O’Connor  had  only  slept  there  one 
night,  and  refused  to  remain  longer.  When  he  said  his  wife  shot  him,  I observed  that  it  ap- 
peared by  the  papers  there  were  other  wounds  on  the  head,  but  he  made  no  reply  to  that. 

The  Attorney-General  then  put  in  as  evidence  the  letter  referred  to  by  him  in  his  opening 
statement,  written  by  Mr.s.  Manning  to  O'Connor,  containing  an  invitation  to  dinner,  and 
which  was  found  open  at  O’Connor’s  lodgings  on  the  Thursday. 

The  Court  adjourned,  at  a little  after  b o’clock,  till  10  next  morning. 

The  prisoners  left  the  dock  without  taking  the  sliglitest  notice  of  each  other.  Mrs.  Man- 
ning, before  leaving,  curtsied  slightly  towards  the  Bench,  and  was  led  out  by  a female 
turnkey. 


SECOND  DAY. — Friday,  October  26. 

The  trial  was  resumed  at  ten  o’clock,  when  Lord  Chief  Baron  Pollock  and  Mr.  Justice 
Cresswell  took  their  seats  on  the  bench  in  the  morning.  Mr.  Justice  Maule  was  absent. 

John  Haines,  who  was  the  last  witness  examined,  and  who  then  produced  some  dresses  and 
a piece  of  mudin  found  in  the  boxes  left  by  Mrs.  Manning  at  the  South-Eastern  Railway 
station  at  London  bridge,  was  recalled,  and  stated  that  he  delivered  to  Mr.  WOliam  Odling 
one  of  those  dresses  and  the  muslin  collar. 

Mr.  William  Odling,  examined  by  Mr.  Bodkin;  I am  a practising  chemist.  I have  ex- 
amined a part  of  this  dress,  which  1 have  subjected  to  the  usual  chemical  test;  and  I have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  stains  upon  it  were  caused  by  blood. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Bal'antine:  The  tests  were  applied  on  Wednesday  last.  I was 
not  examined  before  the  police-magistrates.  No  person  but  myself  was  present  when  I 
applied  the  tests.  I am  twenty'  vears  old.  I allowed  the  dress  to  stand  m cold  distilled 

waW  I cannot  say  that  the  b‘ain  on  the  collar  is  blood.  ^ x-  t 

Re-examined  liy  ‘Mr.  Bodkin  : i am  a son  of  Mr.  Odling,  surgeon  to  the  police  force.  I 
have  been  studying  chemistry  for  fiye  years  at  least.  I haye  studied  at  Guy  s Hospital  and 
at  the  College  of  Chemistry.  There  was  very  little  of  stain  on  the  collar,  compared  with  what 
was  on  the  dress.  The  stain  was  not  irou-mould ; nor  any  vegetable  matter  which  I am 

“'"iraraweM^questions  put  by  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  the  witness  described  the  usual  nep- 
tive  chemical  tests  to  which  presumed  blood-stains  are  subjected,  and  which  he  had  applied 
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in  the  present  instance,  adding  that  there  was  no  direct  chemical  process  by  which  the  pre- 
sence of  bloud-stains  could  be  ascertained. 

MR.  FRANCIS  WORRALL  STEPHENS’S  EVIDENCE. 

Francis  Worrall  Stephens,  examined  by  Mr.  Clarkson ; I am  a stockbroker,  carrying  on 
busines^  at  No.  3,  Royal  Exchange.  I was  acquainted  with  the  late  Patrick  O’Connor.  I 
was  in  the  habit  of  doing  business  with  him.  1 delivered  to  him,  on  the  6lh  of  August  1 ist, 
ten  shares  in  the  Sambre  and  Meuse  Railway.  I had  purchased  them  for  him  on  the  3rd 
of  Auo-ust.  They  were  numbered  6460  to  6469  inclusive.  I think  they  were  ordered  on  the 
2nd  or’3rd  of  August.  In  May  last  I purchased  for  O’Connor  ten  shares  in  the  Arnions  and 
Boulogne  Railway.  They  were  ordered  on  or  before  the  11th  of  Mty^.  I delivered  them  on 
the  lUh.  They  were  numbered  48,665  to  48,674  inclusive.  I recollect  Mrs.  Mannitrg  coming 
to  mv  office  either  on  the  1st,  2nd,  or  3rd  of  August — but  I rather  think  it  was  t>re  1st.  She 
introduced  herself  by  saj'ing  that  she  had  been  recommended  to  me  by  Patrick  O’Corrnor,  as 
she  Wanted  to  invest  some  money.  She  asked  what  shares  or  stock  she  could  buy  in  England 
that  she  could  sell  abroad.  I asked  where  she  was  going  to.  After  soma  h-sitation,  she 
said  to  Paris.  I said,  “Perhaps  you  had  better  purchase  French  Rentes?’’  She  asked 
for  the  Foreign  Railway  List,  and  I showed  it  to  her.  She  asked  what  shares  she  should  buy, 
as  she  wished  to  sell  the  property  again  witlumt  the  control  of  her  husband?  She  asked,  if 
she  purchased  B uilogne  and  Amiens  shares,  or  Sambre  and  Meuse,  whether  she  could  sell 
them  without  her  husband’s  control?  She  said  she  would  call  again,  and  went  away ; but  I 
did  not  see  her  afterwards. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Ballantine:  The  Boulogne  and  Amiens  shares  came  to  £71  17s.  6d. 
They  have  diminished  in  value  since  I bought  them  for  O’Connor.  In  August  they  would 
have  been  worth  about  £7  per  share.  O’Connor  never  mentioned  Mrs.  Manning’s  name 
to  me. 

MR.  ALEXANDER  LAMOND’S  EVIDENCE. 

Alexander  Lamond,  examined  by  Mr.  Clerk:  I am  not  a broker  on  the  Stock  Exchange, 
but  I am  a stockbroker.  I was  acquainted  with  O’Connor  when  he  was  alive.  In  April  last 
I purchased  some  shares  in  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway  for  him.  I witnessed  the  transfer 
of  those  snares  to  Mr.  Patrick  O’Connor.  They  were  twenty  shares,  and  amounted  to  £400 
of  theConmlida  ed  Stock  of  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway.  [The  transfer-book  of  the  rail- 
way companj’  was  here  produced,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  trinsfer  was  executed  on 
the  16th  May  last.]  The  shares  were  paid  for  on  the  same  day.  On  the  27th  of  April , I 
purchased  for  O’Connor  ten  sh  ires  in  the  Sambre  and  Meuse  Railway.  Thvy  are  scrip  shares, 
which  pass  from  hand  to  hand  without  registration.  I do  not  know  the  numbers  of  those 
shares.  I received  them  from  Mr.  George  Cooper  Russell.  Russell’s  name  was  on  them.  [ Mr. 
Moxhay,  the  superintendent  of  police  at  Edinburgh,  here  produced  the  Sambre  and  Meuse 
scrip  found  in  Mrs.  Manning’s  trunk.]  I recognise  these  as  the  shares  which  passed  through 
our  hands  with  reference  to  th^t  transaction.  These  shares  were  brought  to  our  office  by  Mr. 
Wenham  Ru.sselTs  clerk.  They  are  numbered  26,523  to  26,532  inclusive. 

Cross— xa mined  by  Mr.  Ballantine:  Mrs.  Manning  brought  me  a note  of  introduction 
from  O’Connor.  She  asked  me  some  questions,  but  she  had  no  dealings  with  me. 

John  Hayward,  examined  by  the  Attorney-General:  I am  a cleik  in  the  office  of  the 
solicitor  to  the  Treasury.  I was  present  at  the  police-office  when  a person  named  John 
Bassett  was  examined.  I understand  that  he  is  now  dead.  He  produced  before  the  magis- 
trate, and  1 r.  ceived  from  him,  this  scrip  and  assignment  [producing  them].  They  have  been 
in  my  possession  ever  since. 

Mr.  Gre-n  examined : I am  clerk  of  the  transfers  to  the  Eastern  Counti-  s Railway  Com- 
pany. This  is  the  original  certificate  of  Eastern  Counties  Railway  Company’s  shares  de- 
livered to  Patrick  O’Connor.  The  other  document  professes  to  be  an  assignment  of  those 
shares. 

_ Mr.  Shillibeer  examined : I know  Frederick  George  Manning.  I do  not  believe  that  the 
signature  to  this  document  (the  assignment)  is  in  his  handwriting.  It  does  not  bear  the 
slightest  resemblance  to  it.  [This  unexpected  statement  from  the  witness  excited  a good 
deal  of  surprise.] 

Richard  ll  nnmond,  examined  by  the  Attorney-General : I am  a clerk  in  the  employment 
of  Messrs.  Killick  and  Co.,  sharebrokers.  1 know  the  male  prisoner.  1 tlid  not  see  him 
execute  this  transfer  of  stock,  but  it  was  brought  to  me  wet  by  Mr.  Bassett.  At  the  time 
when  Bassett  brought  it  to  me  I saw  the  male  prisoner  in  the  office.  When  ho  came  in,  wo 
spoke  about  Eastern  Counties  shares,  and  I introduced  him  to  M’t  Bussctt  in  the  private 
room.  He  said  he  had  been  there  before,  but  I did  not  know  what  his  name  was.  Mr.  Bas- 
set asked  me  for  £110,  and  I gave  him  the  money.  I gave  him  a £100  Bank  of  England 
note,  numbered  15,043,  and  dated  the  5th  of  June,  1849.  There  was  also  a £5  note,  num- 
bered 20,051,  and  five  sovereigns.  I saw  him  pay  this  money  to  the  prisoner,  Frederick  George 
Manning.  The  words  “Patrick  O’Connor’  on  the  assignment  weie  wet  when  it  was  de- 
livered to  me,  and  I put  it  on  the  blotting-paper.  There  was  a Mr.  Liutorn,  a share-dealer 
who  was  in  the  ofiice  at  the  time.  I did  not  hear  the  name  of  O’Connor  mentioned.  1 took 
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the  name  of  O’Connor  from  the  transfer.  All  this  occurred  on  Saturday,  the  11th  Aujriist 
On  the  20th  of  August,  I went  to  the  Bank  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  payment  of  the  £100 
note.  The  name  “ Charles  James  Baker”  was  on  the  note  at  the  time  when  1 handed  it  over 
to  Mr.  Bassett. 

The  witness  was  cross- examined  by  Mr.  Sergeant  Wilkins,  but  nothing  material  was  elicited 

George  Lmtorn  examined  by  the  Attorney-General : 1 am  a share-dealer.  I have  had  deal- 
ings with  Killick  and  Company.  I was  at  tlieir  office  about  half-past  eleven  o’clock  on  the 
morning  of  Saturday,  the  11th  August,  when  a person  came  to  sell  twenty  Eastern  Counties 
shares.  I went  into  the  private  room  where  the  stranger  and  Mr.  Bassett  were.  I did  not 
take  particular  notice  of  the  stranger,  but  I remember  this  transfer  being  executed  by  him. 
I saw  the  stranger  write  it.  I cannot  say  that  I should  know  him  again.  There  was  nobodj' 
in  the  private  room  but  the  stranger,  Bassett,  and  myself.  I saw  the  £100  note  handed 
over  to  the  same  person  who  signed  the  transfer. 

Some  questions  were  put  in  cross-examination  to  the  witness  by  Mr.  Sergeant  Wilkins,  but 
they  failed  to  shake  the  testimony  given  in  the  exam^ation  in  chief. 

MR.  GRIFFIN’S  EVIDENCE. 

Mr.  Griffin,  examined  by  Mr.  Bodkin  : I am  a clerk  in  the  Bank  of  England.  This  £100 
note  was  brought  on  Saturday,  the  11th  August,  to  the  Bank  to  be  exchanged.  The  name 
and  address  now  on  the  back  of  it  were  on  it  when  it  was  received  there.  I gave  the  bearer 
of  the  note  50  sovereigns,  and  a ticket  which  would  entitle  him  to  get  notes  in  another  de- 
partment of  the  Bank.  This  is  the  ticket  which  I gave  to  the  parU'.  It  is  the  practice  of 
the  Bank  to  require  the  name  and  address  of  the  party  changing  a note.  The  name  and  ad- 
dress given  were  Frederick  Manning,  7,  New  Weston-street,  Bermondsey. 

Another  witness  from  the  Bank  of  England  proved  that  he  gave  in  exchange  for  the 
ticket  referred  to  by  the  last  witness  five  £10  notes,  numbered  67,372  to  67,376  inclusive. 

John  Blatchford,  examined  by  the  Attorney-General:  I was  for  several  years  attorney  to 
the  late  Patrick  O’Connor.  The  signature  to  the  transfer  (of  the  Eastern  Counties  shares)  is 
not  in  his  handwriting. 

Henry  Barnes  recalled : I walked  from  Minver-place  to  Greenwood-street,  Mile-end-road, 
and  I also  went  there  in  an  omnibus  and  in  a cab.  It  took  me  forty-two  minutes  to  walk 
there,  thirty- five  minutes  to  go  in  an  omnibus,  and  twenty-five  minutes  in  a cab. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Ballantine:  I have  not  measured  the  distance. 

James  King,  examined  by  the  Attorney-General : On  Friday,  the  10th  August,  the  postman 
brought  me,  at  the  London  Docks,  the  letter  now  shown  to  me.  I gave  it  to  Lackington  to 
take  it  to  O'Connor’s  house. 

Lackington,  a messenger  of  the  London  Docks,  proved  that  he  left  the  letter  at  21,  Green- 
wood-street. 

Richard  Welsh,  who  was  examined  yesterday-,  and  who  then  stated  that  he  delivered  the 
b’me  bought  by  Manning  to  the  female  prisoner,  was  now  recalled,  at  the  instance  of  Ballan- 
tine, and  admitted  that  he  might  be  mistaken  in  that  respect,  but  he  believed  that  it  was  the 
female  prisoner  to  whom  he  gave  the  lime. 

This  closed  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution. 


THE  DEFENCE. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Wilkins  then  rose,  and,  addressing  the  Jury,  said : I appear  before  you  to-day 
as  the  counsel  for  the  male  prisoner.  Manning.  I am  here  as  his  advocate,  and  therefore,  no 
doubt,  you  will  watch  with  jealousy — and  justly  so— any  observations  which  I may  urge  upon 
his  behalf.  Ido  not  complain  of  that.  Every  man  who  stands  forward  as  the  advocate  in  any 
such  case  ought  to  be  watched  carefully.  But,  at  the  same  time,  I need  not  remind  you  that 
it  is  your  duty,  alsc,  to  weigh  well  any  observations  I may  present  to  you,  and  to  give  them 
that  attention  which  they  deserve.  I ask  no  more.  When  I announce  to  you  that  I appear 
before  you  as  the  advocate  of  the  male  prisoner.  Manning,  you  will  at  once  perceive  that  I 
stand  in  a position  unequalled  in  the  history  of  criminal  trials.  My  difficulties  are  immense. 
'Die  mere  accusation  itself  against  any  man  argues  a foregone  conclusion  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  and  renders  his  defence  a task  which  is  always  extremely  arduous.  What,  then,  is  my 
position  ? In  the  first  place,  I have  to  answer  the  first  counsel  of  the  land.  In  the  next 
place,  I have  to  urge  upon  you  a line  of  defence  which,  at  first  sight,  appears  very  odious ; 
and  in  the  next  place,  I am  to  be  folio  wed — strange  as  it  may  appear — by  another  defending 
counsel,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  neutralise,  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  all  that  I may  urge,  and  to 
destroy  if  he  can,  the  man  whom  I yrish  to  save.  Whatever  topics  he  may  urge  upon  you, 
however  I shall  not  quarrel  with  them.  However  strenuously  he  may  labour  on  behalf  of 
his  client,  and  however  painful  I may  feel  my  situation,  I must  award  to  him  that  meed  of 
approbation  which  is  due  to  a faithful  discharge  of  duty.  But  my  difhculties  do  not  end  here . 
How  does  it  happen  that,  while,  as  a people,  we  are  boasting  of  the  liberties  we  possess,  and 
the  securities  which  those  liberties  afford  us— how  does  it  happen,  I ask,  that  a case  of  this 
kind  is  never  tried,  but  even  the  counsel  for  the  Crown  and  the  learned  Judge  on  the  bench 
himself  feel  called  upon  to  caution  you  against  impressions  previously  made— to  caution  you 
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against  the  efforts  of  those  who  set  themselves  up  as  the  defenders  of  our  liberties, 
but  who,  in  such  cases,  do  all  they  can  to  prejudice  your  minds,  to  pervert  your  path,  to  dam 
up  the  streams  of  justice,  and  prejudge  the  case  by  urging  upon  the  public  topics  and  circum- 
stances which  ought  never  to  weigh  with  you  for  a moment,  but  which,  nevertheless,  have  an 
effect  upon  your  minds,  whether  you  will  or  no?  You  were  told  by  the  Attorney-Generm, 
who  I am  happy  to  say,  in  passing,  has  conducted  this  case  in  a manner  which  reflects  the 
greatest  credit  upon  him — ha  told  you  (quoting  the  language  of  a celebrated  Judge)  to  forget 
all  you  had  heard  and  read  on  this  subject,  and  to  come  with  your  minds  unprejudiced  and 
unbiassed  to  the  decision  of  a case  which  I may  say  involves  at  once  the  temporal  and  eternal 
interests  of  two  of  our  fellow-creatures.  Who  are  they  that  render  these  precautions  neces- 
sary? Who  are  the  rebels  against  justice?  Who  are  they  that  transgress  the  law?  Who 
are  the  men  who  dare  to  dictate  to  a Court  and  Jup',  and  who  seek  to  intimidate  you  into 
a particular  verdict,  because  it  squares  with  prejudices  resulting  from  an  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  whole  history  of  the  case?  I have  read  with  deep  interest  that  frightful  event,  the 
French  revolution— an  event  that  did  nftre  at  once  to  ennoble  and  to  debase,  to  dignify  and 
to  degrade  the  human  race,  than  any  other  event  with  which  I am  acquainted;  and  1 have 
found  that  what  adds  to  the  horrors'  of  each  stage  of  cruelty,  as  it  presents  itself  to  our  view, 
is,  that  a depraved  press  prejudged  every  case  before  its  investigation,  making  the  trial  a 
meaningless  form  and  an  empty  pageant.  I call  upon  you,  as  far  as  in  you  lies,  to  treat  with 
contempt  the  dicta  to  which  1 have  referred ; to  push  them  entirely  from  your  sight,  couched 
though  they  be  in  good  language,  and  aided  by  all  the  influence  of  a wide  circulation 
■ — to  treat  them  with  ignominy  and  English  indignation,  and  come  to  the  inquiry  with  a calm, 
unimpassioned,  and  a peaceful  mind.  But  1 fear  that  in  asking  this,  I am  asking  you  to  un- 
man yourselves — for  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  break  asunder  entirely  the  band  of  prejudice 
which  has  been  entwined  around  your  minds  from  week  to  week.  1 implore  you,  I entreat 
you,  however,  to  give  the  case  your  most  careful  and  unbia.=sed  attention.  I don’t  dictate  to 
you  what  your  verdict  shall  be.  It  would  be  arrogant  in  me  to  do  so — it  is  no  part  of  my  duty. 
My  duty  is  to  watch  ray  adversary,  to  see  that  he  take  no  unfair  advantage  of  my  client ; to 
see  that  whatever  is  attempted  to  be  proved  against  him,  if  proved  at  all,  is  proved  in  a proper 
manner ; and  to  urge  upon  you  every  topic  which  I may  think  entitled  to  )'our  attention ; 
and,  having  done  so,  my  duty  ceases.  You  have  then  your  duty  to  discharge,  and  it  is  no 
easy  one.  The  problem  before  you  is  not  one  which  can  be  solved  in  a moment.  It  is  not 
a problem  that  can  be  solved  by  impulse  or  strong  feeling;  neither  can  it  be  solved  by  im- 
pressions made  upon  your  minds  before  coming  into  court.  Considering,  then,  the  import- 
ance of  the  case,  and  the  srcred  obligation  under  rvhicli  you  have  become  bound,  to  give  a 
lust  verdict  in  it,  I trust  that  it  will  not  be  regarded  as  affectation  in  me,  or  be  thought  that 
I am  asking  too  much,  when  I implore  you  to  s ek  light  from  more  than  human  wisdom  in 
the  solution  of  the  question,  and  to  exercise  all  the  care,  and  caution,  and  self-possession,  and 
judgment  which  you  can  bring  to  bear  upon  it.  1 do  not  seek  to  set  your  feelings  against 
your  judgment;  1 only  desire  to  awaken  your  senses,  that  you  may  give  a better  judgment. 
I ask  you  to  look  at  the  consequences  of  your  verdict — to  consider  the  result  of  the  investiga- 
tion— because  it  reaches  from  earth  to  futurity — to  a futurity  never  ending.  I ask  you 
to  let  nothing  dissuade  you  from  doing  your  duty ; I do  not  seek  to  steal  a verdict  from  your 
cowardice;  I ask  merely  that  you  should  act  dispassionately  and  calmly — that  you  should 
look  and  pause  at  every  fact,  and  give  it  your  most  solemn  attention.  Having  said  thus 
much,  let  me  now  ask  you  to  look  at  the  case  itself.  What  is  the  natui-e  of  the  defence  ? It  is  the 
defence  which  he  (Manning)  himself  set  up  the  moment  he  was  apprehended — the  defence  in 
which  he  has  persevered  up  to  the  present  time.  That  defence  1 shall  seek  to  substantiate  by 
reason,  argument,  and  evidence,  and  leave  you  to  form  your  own  conclusions  on  it.  I shall  not 
attempt  to  quarrel  with  the  law  as  laid  down  by  the  Attorney  General.  I shall  not  dispute 
that  his  view  of  it  was  a very  correct  one.  The  first  question  we  have  to  consider  is,  was 
O’Connor  murdered  at  all  ? I fear  there  is  but  little  doubt  on  that  point.  I fear  that  no  one 
who  has  heard  the  evidence  can  have  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  wretched  man  O’Connor— 
who  excites  our  sympathies  only  because  he  was  hurried  in  so  awful  a manner  from  time  into 
eternity — I say  there  can  be  litile  doubt  that  he  was  murdered  by  some  one.  The  questions 
then  arise — When  ? where  ? how  ? and  by  whom  ? The  theory  on  the  part  of  the  prosecu- 
tion is,  that  he  was  murdered  on  the  afiernoon  of  Thursday,  the  9th  of  August,  although  that 
is  by  no  means  proved.  1 admit,  however,  that  probability  points  to  that  time.  Then,  where 
was  he  murdered?  That  is  by  no  means  so  clear.  It  is  said  on  the  other  side  that  he  was 
murdere  1 in  the  house  of  the  two  prisoners ; and  then  comes  the  next  question — How  was  he 
murdered?  That  I think  is  proved  beyond  a doubt  by  the  medical  evidence.  Then  comes 
the  important  question— Was  he  murdered  by  both?  If  so,  where  is  the  evidence  of  their 
concert?  As  far  as  the  nude  prisoner  is  concerned,  there  is  not  a single  fact  from  beginning 
to  end  to  justify  the  hypothesis  on  the  other  side,  that  he  premeditated  the  destruction  of 
O’Connor.  It  seems  to  me — and  1 have  read  the  cose  with  great  interest  and  attention — that 
the  only  circumstances  that  can  be  urged  against  the  male  prisoner,  Manning,  as  arguing 
anything  like  premeditation,  are  the  parcliases  of  the  lime  and  the  crow-bar.  How,  let  me 
invite  your  attention  to  these  two  facts.  .My  hypothesis  is  one  which  at  first  sight 
may  appear  shocking  and  unmanly;  but  wo  must  not  allow  the  usual  ur- 
banities of  life  to  interfere  with  our  j udgment  on  questions  like  the  present.  Wo  are  all 
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m fl  ehab.t  of  associating  th  fclui-actcr  with  the  Idea  mildness  and  obed  tnce, 

and  that  of  the  male  with  the  idea  of  power  and  strength.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  rule  is  an  universal  one.  History  teaches  us  that  the  female 
IS  capable  of  reaching  higher  in  point  of  virtue  than  the  male,  but  that  when  once  she  gives 
way  to  vice,  she  sinks  far  lower  than  our  sex.  My  hypothesis,  then,  is,  that  the  female 
prisoner  Manning  premeditated,  planned,  and  concocted  the  murder,  and  that  she  made  her 
husband  her  dupe  and  instrument  for  that  purpose.  The  learned  sergeant  then  proceeded  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Jury  to  the  facts  of  the  case  in  support  of  this  hvpotliesis.  Tith 
respect  to  the  purchase  of  the  lime,  he  held  that  Mrs.  Manning  had  suggested  to  her  husband 
that  lime  was  necessary  to  destroy  the  slugs  in  the  garden,  and  had  got  him  to  purchase  it 
lor  that  purpose ; that,  in  doing  so,  he  made  no  secret  of  the  purchase,  as  he  might  easily 
have  done  had  he  entertained  any  criminal  intention.  If  he  had  wanted  the  lime  secretly  he 
might  easily  have  carried  it  home  himself,  or  gone  to  a remote  district  for  it;  instead  of 
which  he  obtained  it  in  the  iieiglib  urliooH,  told  the  nurpose  for  which  he  wanted  it,  and 
wrote  with  his  own  hand  the  address  to  which  it  was  to  be  sent.  It  was  worthv  of  notice 
too,  he  thought,  that  although  it  was  not  taken  home  for  two  days,  be  mauife.sted  no  im- 
patience for  it.  Was  there  any  evidence  of  mystery  in  all  that?  Then,  with  respect  to  the 
crow-bar  Where  did  the  male  prisoner  go  (or  that  ? There  were  plenty  of  receivers  of  stolen- 
goods,  calling  themselves  “ dealers  in  marine  stores,”  and  living  in  dark  passages,  where 
such  an  instrument  as  that  for  an  unhallowed  purpose  might  have  been  obtained.  But, 
mstead  i f going  tliere,  he  went  to  one  of  the  most  respectable  ironmongers  in  London,  Mr. 
Uvan-s,  in  King  William- street,  and  ordered  it  openly,  before  all  the  people  in  the  shop, 
described  the  sort  of  instrument  he  wanted,  wrote  his  iiame  and  address,  and  waited  two  or 
three  days  till  one  tVas  made.  When  ii  was  on  its  way  home  to  him,  Ijc  met  the  bo3'  with  it 
on  the  bridge.  The  pres?,  bj' way  of  amusing  the  public,  had  described  Manning  as  a con- 
ceited, consequential  sort  of  man.  It  might  be  so.  These  things  were  the  result  of  accident 
and  Constitutional  conformation.  What  was  more  likelv  than  that  this  same  feeling  of 
conceit  had  prompted  Planning  to  say  to  the  boy  that  surely  paper  was  a scarce  thing  in  his 
shop,  and  then  to  go  to  a stationer’s  sho))  and  buj’  the  paper  to  wrap  it  in  ? He  begged  the  Jury 
to  observe  that  Mrs.  Manning  knew  the  crow-bar  was  coming,  that  she  received  it  at  the 
house,  and  showed  tliat  she  knew  where  it  was  bought,  what  was  to  be  paid  for  it,  and  tliat 
she  paid  another  shilling,  because  it  happened  to  he  larger  than  was  expected.  What  was 
that  bought  fi  r?  It  was  absurd  to  suppose  that  it  was  purchased  for  the  purpose  of  the 
murder,  becau- e,  with  a poker  ami  a pi.stol  in  the  house,  it  was  not  necessary  to  have  it  to 
deprive  him  of  life.  It  was  equally  uiinecessaiy  to  lilt  the  stones  of  the  kitchen,  for  a meat- 
chopper or  a pair  of  tongs  sharpened  with  wear  would  have  done  that  cquallj'  well.  If  such 
an  instrument  had  been  wanted  fur  the  purpose  of  the  murder,  it  was  impossible  not  to 
suppose  that  its  purchase  would  have  been  cflected  wit h much  greater  sccrect'.  These  were 
the  only  iw'o  circumstances  which  occurred  before  the  event  uhich  seemed  to  afford  anything 
like  a case  on  the  part  of  tlie  prosecution  against  Manning.  Was  the  murder,  then,  done  by 
the  two  prisoners?  The  circumstance.',  both  before  and  after  the  events  seemed  to  lead  an 
opposite  C(  nclusion.  There  was  nothing  to  show  conceit  before;  there  was  everything  to 
show  the  opposite  of  concert  after.  Both  w'ent  off  in  different  directions;  thej'  were  never 
seen  to  speak  to  each  other,  or  to  be  in  each  other’s  company  afterwards.  Was  the  muideiv 
then,  done  by  one  person?  There  was  no  doubt  in  tbe  world  that  it  could  have  been;  for, 
supposing  O'Connor  shot  with  the  pistol,  any  one  with  the  strength  of  childhood  could  have 
completed  the  act.  The  burying  could,  w itli  equal  ease,  have  been  effected  by  one  person.  If 
it  was  dune  by  one  person,  then  what  was  the  motive  for  it?  What  motive  could  Manning 
have?  The  counsel  for  the  prosecution  had  tried  to  make  it  appear  that  Manning  was  jea- 
lous of  O’Connor.  In  his  (Mr.  Sergeant  Wilkins’s)  opinion.  Manning  -was  not  the  man  to  be 
jealous.  No  man  who  had  read  the  histoiy  ol  the  case  could  doubt  that  Manning  was  only 
too  cas}’  aliout  hi.s  honour  as  a husband.  It  was  evident  that  he  allowed  his  wife  night  after 
nigiit  to  visit  O’Connor  alone — that  he  received  liim  upon  every  occasion  with  the  greatest 
cordiality  and  friendship.  No  one  had  proved  that  even  an  angry  word  had  taken  place  be- 
tween them,  or  that  he  was  unwilling  10  receive  his  visits.  On  the  very  last  occasion  they 
were  seen  in  company  with  each  other,  they  appeared  to  be  on  the  most  friendly  terms. 
Where  was  Manning’s  motive  for  murdering  him,  then?  Could  it  be  said  that 
Man  ling  was  influenced  bj' the  love  of  lucre— that  he  did  it  in  order  to  possess  himself  of 
CConiinr’s  property  ? Let  facts  speak  for  themselves.  It  did  not  appear  that  Manning  pos- 
sessed himself  of  a .shilling  that  belonged  to  O’Connor,  or  the  slightest  tittle  of  his  property. 
With  respect  to  the  £100  note,  be  w.iukl  show,  bj'-and-bj',  that  he  was  in  that  case  the  mere- 
dupe  of  bis  wife,  as  he  had  been  throughout  the  whole  aft'air.  He  was  aware  that  with  regard 
to  Manning’s  defence  there  might  be  a great  deal  of  declamation.  It  might  be  said,  as  it  had 
been  Paul,  that  lie  was  crowning  hiinsel  wit ' iiOaraj’  by  throwing  the  blame  upon  the  wife. 
That  was  easil}'  said;  but  if  the  blame  was  juatL  due  to  his  wife — if  it  was  she  alone  who 
coinmitt-d  the  murder,  had  not  the  husband  suffered  enough  from  her  already,  without 
standing  cnolly  and  allowing  himself  to  be  sacrifice  d by  the  wioked  woman  who  had  entiapped 
him  ? He  would  show  from  the  evidence,  as  he  proceeded,  that  she  was  not  only  abundantly 
capable  nf  doing  such  an  act.  but  of  facing  it  out  in  a manner  that  he  w-as  happy  to  say  few 
peojile  could  imitate.  He  called  the  Jur3'’s  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  was  Mrs.  Manning 
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who  wrote  the  notes  inviting  O’Connor  to  dinner,  who  was  constantly  with  him  at  his  lodg- 
ings, and  who  had  access  to  his  secrets.  According  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Keating,  O’Connor 
■was  seen,  about  a quarter  to  five  o’clock,  on  Thursihiy,  on  London-bridge,  going  in  the  direction 
of  Minver-place.  The  Jury  would  be  able  to  form  their  own  opinion,  from  the  evidence, 
as  to  the  time  it  would  be  likely  to  occupy  the  deceased  in  walking  from  the  Surrey  side 
of  the  bridge  to  Manning’s  house.  On  Friday,  the  12th  of  August,  Keating  called 
at  Manning’s  house.  At  that  time  O'Connor  was  dead.  Whom  did  Keating  see  ? 
Let  the  Jury  mark  that.  He  saw  iilrs.  Manning.  Let  the  J ury  observe  her  hypocrisy— her 
falsehood — her  consummate  wickedness.  Keating  asked  Mrs.  Manning  if  she  had  seen 
O’Connor.  She  replied  that  she  had  not  seen  him  since  Wednesday  night.  Keating  said  it 
was  a very  strange  thing.  “ Very  strange,”  repeated  the  female  prisoner,  “ for  1 invited  him 
to  dinner  on  the  Thm-sday,  and  Mr.  Manning  thought  it  a most  ungentiemanly  thing  that 
he  did  not  come  at  the  appointed  time. . I went  to  his  lodgings  to  ascertain  the  reason  why 
he  did  not  come.”  On  that  occasion — the  only  time  wlien  her  lip  was  noticed  to  quiver  and 
her  cheek  to  blanch — she  made  use  of  an  expressiun  which  had  struck  him,  as  he  saw  it  had 
done  Slime  of  the  Jury.  She  said,  “ Poor  Mr.  O Coimor ! he  was  the  best  friend  I had  in  the 
world.”  “ Poor  Mr.  O’Connor  1 ” (continued  the  learned  sergeant).  Why  “Poor  Mr.  O'Con- 
nor?” You  (apparently  addressing  the  female  prisoner)  knew  his  body  was  mouldering  in 
your  kitchen.  You  knew  you  were  at  that  moment  in  possession  of  his  property.  You  knew 
his  voice  would  never  be  heard  again.  You  knew  that  be  had  been  burned  out  of  time  into- 
etemity.  Well  might  you  say,  “ Poor  Mr.  O’Connor,”  thrown  off  your  guard  at  the  moment. 
If  you  believed  merely  that  he  had  gone  out  of  town  in  some  freak  of  fancy — foryou  describe 
him  as  a fitful  and  fanciful  person — why  exclaim ‘’Poor  Mr.  O’Connor?”  Was  it  true  that 
'the  woman  who  exclaimed  ‘-Poor  Mr.  O’Connor” — who  affected  to  be  astonished  that  he  had 
not  kept  an  appointment  to  dine  with  her  on  Thursday — had  at  that  moment  possession  of 
O’Connor’s  property?  Had  she  his  shares,  money,  and  scrip  in  her  possession?  How  did 
she  beeome  possessed  of  them  ? His  box  was  locked ; he  always  carried  his  keys  in  his 
pocket;  how  did  she  get  those  kej’s?  How  did  she  get  those  keys  but  from  O’Connor’s 
pocket;  and,  if  from  his  pocket,  how  did  she  get  access  to  his  pocket?  The  Attorney-General 
seemed  to  think  that  the  female  prisoner  did  not  possess  herself  of  O'Connor’s  property  on  the 
Thursday.  Why,  then,  should  she  have  been  at  O’Connor’s  lodgings  for  an  hour  on  that 
day?  Why  did  she  come  down  pale  and  troubling?  It  might  be  that  there  was  more  property 
than  she  could  take  awa}’  that  daj’.  It  might  be  that  she  thought  it  more  prudent  to  take  a por- 
tion on  Thursday  and  a portion  on  Friday.  One  thing,  however,  is  clear — she  knew  where 
O'Connor  kept  his  property ; and  it  is  equally  clear  that  she  was  afterwarils  found  in  posses- 
sion of  it.  The  evidence  of  David  Graham  agreed  almost  to  the  letter  with  that  of  Mr. 
Keating,  and  he  (Mr.  Sergeant  Wilkins)  therefore  thought  it  unnecessary  to  refer  to  it. 
James  Coleman  had  stated  that  he  saw  O’Connor  on  the  9th  of  August,  about  ten  minutes- 
after  five  o’clock,  within  150  yards  of  Mmver-place,  and  going  towards  Manning’s  house. 
He  (Mr.  Sergeant  Wilkins)  thought,  therefore,  that  the  witness  Younghusband  must  have 
been  mistaken  when  he  said  he  saw  O’Connor  at  a quarter  past  five  on  London-bridge  going 
towards  the  City.  If  O'Connor  had  gone  to  the  house  of  the  prisoners  to  dinner,  as  no  doubt 
he  had  done,  why  had  he  turned  away?  If  Mrs.  Manning,  as  she  represented,  had  gone  to 
O’Connor’s  lodgings  to  fetch  him,  she  must  have  left  her  own  house  before  five  o’clock ; for  it 
was  clear  that,  within  a few  minutes  of  that  hour,  O’Connor  was  almost  at  the  prisoner’s 
door.  There  was  no  evidence  who  let  O’Connor  into  the  house  in  Minver-place  on  that  day; 
but  it  was  clear  that,  if  Mrs.  Manning  was  at  home,  he  would  not  be  turned  from  the  door 
and  it  was  evident,  from  her  own  statement,  that  she  was  at  home  at  six  o’clock ; for  she  said 
that  at  that  hour  she  left  her  house  to  go  to  O’Connor’s  lodgings  in  Greenwood-street.  The 
next  witness  was  Sophia  Payne,  who  ha  l proved  that  on  Th^ursday,  the  9ih  of  August,  at  a 
quarter  before  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening,  she  saw  Manning  sitting  on  the  garden-wall  of 
his  house.  Now,  he  (Mr.  Sergeant  Wilkins)  would  not  say  that  the  male  prisoner  might 
not,  after  the  commission  of  the  murder,  have  aided  and  assisted  in  secreting  the  body.  He 
would  not  say  that,  after  the  deed  was  done.  Manning  might  not — partly  from  fear,  and 
partly,  perhaps,  from  some  regard  for  the  woman — have  assisted  her  in  disposing  of  the  body; 
but  he  contended  there  was  nothing  to  show  that  Manning  was  aware  of  the  contemplated 
murder,  or  that  he  participated  in  the  act.  It  miaht  be  that,  as  early  as  seven  o clock,  or 
thereabouts,  Manning  was  at  the  place,  and  that  he  had  taken  steps  to  conceal  a deed  which, 
if  brought  to  light,  would  have  hazarded  his  own  life,  let  him  be  innocent  as  the  most  innocent. 
How  did  Manning  appear  at  that  time,  according  to  the  statements  of  the  witnesses  ? He  wore 
his  ordinary  dress,  and  presented,  in  all  re.-<pect.s,  his  usual  a-*pect.  No  blood  or  stains  were  seen 
upon  his  clothing — nothing  to  indicate  that  he  had  been  engaged  in  the  commission  of  the 
deed.  It  appeared  that  Manning  sat  on  the  wall  for  twenty  minutes  or  half  an-hour,  smoking 
and  drinking,  and  then  got  down,  saying  that  he  must  go  to  dress,  as  ho  had  an  engage- 
ment.  He  (Mr.  Sergeant  Wilkins)  thought  he  would  be  able  to  show  that  Mrs.  Manning 
had,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  taken  ns  much  pains  to  impose  upon  and  cheat  her  hus- 
banrj  as  to  cheat  any  one  else.  'I'here  seemed  to  lie  little  doubt  that  the  murder  was  committed 
k”  “oti  on  the  Monday  afterwards  the  male  prisoner  was  at  Bainbridge’s,  the 

broker’s,  and  about  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  requested  Bainbridgo’s  servant  to  letch  his 
wife  to  tea.  Could  the  Jury  have  any  doubt  that  Aianuing  at  that  time  really  believed  that 
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his  wife  was  at  home  ? The  servant  came  back,  and  said  she  could  not  find  the  place.  Man- 
ning tlien  went  himself— and  how  did  he  act?  When  he  got  to  the  house  he  knocked  at  the 
door,  but  got  no  answer.  He  then,  not  knowing  that  any  one  was  looking  at  him,  knocked 
at  the  window.  Could  they  have  any  doubt  that  he  expected  his  wife  would  answer  him  ? 
She  did  not  answer.  Manning  then  asked  a woman  whom  he  saw  standing  at  a door  opposite 
whether  she  had  seen  hia  wife?  The  woman  replied  that  she  had  gone  away  in  a cab,  taking 
with  her  a great  deal  of  luggage.  It  was  clear  there  could  have  been  no  concert  between 
Mrs.  Manning  and  her  husband  as  to  where  she  should  go,  for  she  told  Mr.  Moxhay,  when  he 
apprehended  her  in  Edinburgh,  and  asked  her  where  her  husband  was.  that  slie  did  not  know, 
for  she  left  him  in  London  on  a sudden,  without  his  knowledge.  It  would  probably  be  at- 
tempted to  be  shown,  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Manning,  that  she  was  upon  terms  of  peculiar  inti- 
macy with  O'Connor — that  he  was  what  was  commonly  called  “ a very  good  friend”  to  her. 
Experience  had  shown  them  that  the  man  who  forgot  the  obligations  of  life,  as  the  imhappy 
deceased  appeared  to  have  done,  might  count  upon  the  hollowness  and  deceitfulness  of  the 
wicked  woman  with  whom  he  was  associated.  He  (Mr.  Sergeant  Wilkins)  had  no  doubt  that 
the  female  prisoner  and  O’Connor  were  upon  terms  of  endearment — that  she  might  hiive  put 
eau  de  Cologne  upon  his  head — that  she  might  have  said  he  was  to  her  as  a father.  When 
they  were  together,  there  were,  no  doubt,  all  those  outward  manifestations  of  regard ; but 
could  any  one  suppose  that  Mrs.  Maniiing  entertained  any  real  affection  for  O’Connor?  This 
question  naturally  occurred  to  every  mind: — “ What!  you  love  O’Connor?  Why,  then,  did 
you  rob  his  pockets?  Why  did  you  steal  his  property?  Why  did  you  conceal  his  death?” 
If  Manning  still  entertained  any  regard  or  affection  for  his  wife,  he  (Mr.  Sergeant  Wilkins) 
could  understand  why  he  might  have  concealed  O’Connor’s  death.  But  if  O'Connor  were 
Mrs.  Manning’s  friend — if  she  loved  him  better  than  her  husband — though  it  might  have 
been  an  unholy  love — she  would  not  have  been  the  person  to  conceal  his  death.  If  she  had 
really  loved  O’Connor,  and  had  seen  him  struck  down  by  the  hand  of  him  whom  she 
despised,  she  would  without  hesit.ition  have  given  up  the  murderer  to  justice,  and  would  not 
have  crept  slily  to  the  dead  man’s  room,  have  possossed  herself  of  his  property,  and  have  gone 
to  Edinburgh,  to  endeavour  to  convert  it  into  money.  It  might  be  supposed  that  there  had 
been  jealousy  of  O’Connor  on  the  part  of  Manning.  He  (Mr.  Sergeant  Wilkins)  was  not  there 
to  dei'end  that  which  no  man  of  proper  principle  could  countenance,  and  he  was  afraid  that 
Manning  might  have  deserved  contempt  for  having  lent  himself  to  his  own  dishonour,  and 
sanctioned  intimacies  and  approaches  which  every  good  man  would  scout.  The  next  wit- 
nesses were  Anne  and  Emily  Arraes — two  young  women  whose  characters,  he  believed, 
were  without  a stain,  but  against  whom  his  learned  friend  (Mr.  Ballantine)  had  been 
instructed  to  insinuate  that  they  were  reaping  the  wages  of  shame,  and  letting  out  their 
house  for  improper  purposes.  On  the  Frida}’  evening  previous  to  the  murder,  Mrs.  Manning 
was  with  O’Connor  at  his  lodgings,  w’here  a quantity  of  scrip  was  laid  upon  the  table,  and  he 
described  to  her  its  character  and  objects.  It  appeared  that  she  was  at  that  time  wheedling 
and  coaxing  O’Connor  to  give  her  an  account  of  the  scrip,  and  the  best  mode  of  disposing  of  it. 
After  reading  passages  from  the  evidence  of  the  two  witnesses  Anne  and  Emily  Armes,  Mr. 
Sergeant  Wilkins,  alluding  to  the  visit  paid  by  Mrs.  Manidng  to  O’Connor’s  lodgings  on 
Thursday,  the  9th  of  August,  asked  why  she  had  stayed  there  for  an  hour,  when,  according  to 
her  own'stor}’,  she  had  reason  to  suppose  that  O’Connor  was  at  her  house?  The  next  witness 
was  William  Massey,  and  lie  asked  the  particular  attention  of  the  Jur}’  to  the  evidence  of 
this  man.  The  Attorney-General,  and  the  community,  seemed  to  have  been  led  to  suppose 
that  Massey  was  to  -prove  something  ver}’  wonderful,  while  he  (Mr.  Sergeant  Wilkins) 
tliought  the  Jury  would  be  of  opinion  that  "bis  evidence  really  amounted  to  nothing.  Massey 
was  a medical  student,  and  the  statements  which  had  been  mentioned  by  the  Attorney- 
General  as  the  result  of  one  conversation,  turned  out  to  have  been  scraps  and  fragments  (if 
different  conversations  held  at  various  times;  and  those  observations  naturally  and  necessarily 
arose  out  of  topics  which  happened  to  be  the  subjects  of  conversation.  For  instance,  it 
appeared  that  the  male  prisoner  asked  Massey  whether  he  thought  murderers  went 
to  heaven.  That  certainly  seemed  an  odd  question  to  ask ; but  it  appeared  that  a conversation 
had  previously  taken  place  about  the  exhibition  of  a wax  figure  of  Kush  at  Madame  Tussaud’s, 
which  hud  suggested  this  singular  enquiry.  He(Mr.  Sergeant  Wilkins)  could  not  help  thinking, 
t lougli  he  had  no  wish  to  injure  Madame  Tussaud,  that  her  exhibition,  in  immortalisiog 
such  vihains  as  Kush,  was  a great  nuisance.  Massey  stated  that,  being  a medical  student, 
conversations  connected  with  his  profession  had  frequently  taken  place  between  Manning  and 
himself,  and  that  Manning  on  one  occasion  asked  him  where  he  thought  the  seat  of  the  human 
brain  was.  One  certainly-  could  not  help  thinking  it  a very  absurd  thing  for  any  man  who 
knew  anything  of  the  animal  formation  to  ask  such  a question.  [At  tliis  observation  the 
features  of  the  female  prisoner — who  had  previously  maintained  a serious  and  rather  melan- 
choly expression  of  countenance — relaxed  into  a smile,  which  she,  however,  quickly 
repressed.)  According  to  Massey’s  statement,  he  and  Manning  were  one  day  talking  about 
fire-arms,  when  the  latter  asked  Massey  if  he  had  ever  fired  an  air-gun?  and  at  another  time 
Manning  said  he  would  like  to  get  O’Connor,  who  was  very  rich,  to  put  his  name  to  a pro- 
missory note  for  £500,  and  that  he  thought  the  best  way  to  get  him  into  a good-humoured 
mood  would  bo  to  induce  him  to  take  brandy-and- water.  When  a man  was  accused  of  crimes 
of  tliis  nature,  it  would  really  be  amusing — but  for  the  seriousness  of  the  investigation  to 
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mark  the  ingenuity  which  was  displayed  in  raking  np  every  ti'ifling  act  as  evidence  of  his 

fuilt.  Why,  every  one  of  these  observations  was  just  as  likely  to  be  made  by  any  man  m 
[anning's  situation  as  by  Manning  himself,  and  that  with  the  most  innocent  intentions. 
The  witness  William  Cahill  proved  that  a shovel  was  bought  by  Mrs.  Manning  on  the  8th 
of  August,  the  very  day  on  which  she  had  invited  O'Connor  to  dine.  They_  then  had 
the  evidence  of  the  poor  child  Hannah  'Firman,  whose  tesiimony  had  not  been  impugned; 
and  he  thought  the  only  effect  of  the  cross-examination  to  which  she  had  been  subjected 
ought  to  be  to  excite  the  sympathies  of  those  who  heard  it  to  endeavour  to  snatch  her 
from  sin  and  ruin.  The  learni'd  Sergeant  then  proceeded  to  refer  to  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bainbridge,  observing  that  it  was  quite  clear  they  had  mistaken  the  obser- 
vation Manning  made  when  he  returned  from  looking  (or  his  wife.  Mr.  Bainbridge 
positively  asserted  that  Manning  said,  “ I have  started  my  mistress  off  into  the 
country.”  Now,  was  it  not  more  probable  that  Manning  said  liis  wife  had  started 
into  the  countiy  ? Then  Mrs.  Bainbridge  said  she  would  swear  Manning’s  obser- 
vation was,  “ I have  sent  my  mistress  into  the  countrj'  while  Matilda  Weldon, 
the  servant,  would  not  swear  whether  Manning  said  he  had  sent  his  wife,  or  that 
she  had  gone.  It  was  clear  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bainbridge  were  mistaken,  because  Manning  had 
not  started  his  wife  into  the  country;  he  did  not  know  that  she  had  gone,  or  that  she  was 
going.  Was  it  likely,  if  Manning  had  been  a participator  in  the  crime,  that  he  would  have 
quietly  allowed  his  w'fe  to  go  off,  he  knew  not  where,  taking  with  her  all  she  could  carry, 
and  that  he  would  then  have  said  he  had  sent  her  into  the  counfrj'?  The  story  Mrs.  Man- 
ning told  herself  showed  that  the  Bainbridges  were  mistakan ; for  she  said,  on  her  apprehen- 
sion, that  she  left  London  without  her  husband’s  knowledge,  and  that  she  did  not  know  at 
the  time  whether  she  was  going  to  Edinburgh  or  France.  It  appeared  to  him  (Mr.  Sergeant 
Wilkins)  that  the  explanation  of  Manning’s  present  difficultj'  was  atforded  by  his  own  obser- 
vation to  one  of  the  police  officers — “ I was  a great  fool  that  I did  not  stop  and  explain  alL” 
Now,  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  innocent  people,  when  dtinger  stared  them  in  tlie  face, 
and  when  they  found  themselves  involved  in  a mesh  from  which  it  seemed  impossible  for 
them  to  extricate  themselves,  to  have  recourse  to  conduct  which  might  be  considered  as  proof 
of  their  gudt.  Cases  had  occurred  in  this  metropolis,  where  persons  of  high  respectability  had 
been  stopped  by  scoundrels,  who  had  threatened  to  accuse  tliem  of  certain  crimes  ui  less 
money  or  valuables  were  given  to  them.  If  the  person  as.sailed  were  a man  of  great  energy 
and  of  high  moral  courage  he  would  at  once  seize  his  ruffianly  assailant  by  the  throat,  ana 
deliver  himjup  to  justice;  but,  if  he  were  a nervous  and  excitable  man,  rather  than  labour 
under  the  imputation  of  such  a charge,  he  would  take  bis  watch  from  his  pocket,  and  give  it 
to  the  scoundrel.  Now  the  all-charitable,  deep-reflecting  world  would  say  that  the  fact 
of  a man’s  giving  up  his  watch  under  such  circumstances  was  a proof  of  bis  guilt; 
but  men  who  had  had  experience  in  investigations  of  this  description  would  form  a very  dif- 
ferent conclusion,  for  they  knew  that  to  the  superficial,  innocent  men  often  appeared  guilty, 
whils  the  hardened,  and  wicked,  and  guilty  were  regarded  as  innocent.  Now,  he  would  put 
the  present  case  to  the  Jury  in  this  aspect: — Manning  might  have  been  sitting  up-stairs  in 
the  dining-room,  while  his  wife  w'ent  down-stairs  and  sliot  O’Connor  through  tlie  head. 
Manning  would  be  horror-stricken  ; he  would  say-,  “ At  the  very  bottom  of  the  stair-s  of  this 
room  the  woman  has  destroyed  a (ellotv- creature;  what  am  I to  do?  If  I go  out  and  pro- 
claim her  guilt,  I shall  be  her  destruction.  The  w'orld  may  accuse  me  of  committing  the  deed, 
or  it  may  be  said  that  as  I was  in  the  house  when  it  was  done  it  may  be  fairly  presumed 
that  I had  the  opportunity  of  preventing  it.”  Tlie  unfortunate  man  might  yield  to  bad  rea- 
soning, by  which  hundreds  had  been  enmeshed,  and  might  detennine  not  to  give  the  criminal 
up  to  justice.  He  (Mr.  Sergeant  Wilkins)  did  not  know  what  the  truth  was,  but  it  might 
be  that  Manning  had  assisted  in  disposing  of  the  body ; hut  that  would  not  make  him  guUty 
of  the  crime  with  which  he  was  now  charged.  It  might  be  that  Manning’s  fears  had  led  him 
to  adopt  a line  of  conduct  which  had  involved  him  in  difficulties ; but  the  explanation  seemed 
to  be  afforded  in  the  few  words  he  bad  uttered  to  the  officers,  “ I am  perfectly  innocent ; I am 
a great  fool  that  I came  away  without  explaining  it.”  It  appeared  from  Manning’s  conduct 
that  he  had  been  inclined  to  linger  about  the  spot,  with  the  view,  probably,  of  telling  what 
he  knew,  for  be  did  not  quit  Loudon  till  the  VVednesday,  although  inquiries  were  made  after 
him  cn  the  Sunday,  and  a still  more  eager  search  on  the  Monday  and  Tuesday. 
It  appeared  that  he  had  entertained  some  intention  of  returning,  for  he  had  left 
with  a friend  a new  hat,  which  he  might  easily  have  taken  with  him.  Mr.  Sergeant 
Wilkins  then  briefly  alluded  to  tlie  evidence  oi  Mary  Scholefield,  William  Kirk,  William  Day, 
and  Mr.  Moxhay,  tlie  superintendent  of  police  at  Edinburgh,  observing,  that  he  might  con- 
gratulate that  erty  upon  possessing  so  excellent  an  officer.  Never  since  he  had  been  in  fhe 
profession  had  he  (Mr.  Sergeant  Wilkins)  heard  a man  in  his  capacity  give  his  evidence  in 
80  intelligent  a manner,  and  so  creditably  to  himself.  Mr.  liloxhay  told  them  that  Mrs. 
Manning  had  been  a consistent  character  throughout.  That  woman  certainly  must  liavo 
the  most  extraordinary  control  over  herself  of  any  person  of  whom  he  (Mr.  Sergeant 
Wilkins)  had  ever  heard.  She  treated  Mr.  Moxhay  with  all  the  courtesy  of  the  drawing- 
room. When  he  observed  that  his  impression  was  that  she  was  Mrs.  Manning,  she  still  re- 
tained the  utmost  self-possession.  Mr.  Moxhay  asUed  if  she  had  any  objection  to  her  Itic- 
gage  being  searched?  She  said,  “ Certainly  not.”  She  was  asked  if  she  had  any  ncrip? 
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“Scrip?  what  is  scrip?  said  she,  as  if  it  were  tlie  first  time  she  had  ever  heard  it  men- 
tioned; vhile  It  was  proved  that  slie  had  received  from  O’Connor  a full  and  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  It.  Mr.  Moxhay  opened  one  of  her  boxes,  and  the  first  thing  he  found  was  a bill 
with  the  name  of  “1  G.  Manning  ” upon  it.  Still  she  retained  her  seVpossession.  “ Now 
have  you  any  scrip  ? ” she  was  asked.  “ Oh  yes,”  said  she,  “ to  be  sure-^scrip  of  my  own.” 
She  was  tmd  that  she  was  apprehended  on  the  charge  of  murdering  Mr.  O’Connor.  “ Mur- 
der Mr.  O Connor . she  exclaimed ; “No,  indeed ; he  was  the  best  friend  I had  in  the  world 
He  was  like  a father  to  me.”  If  Mr.  O’Connor  had  been  like  a father  to  her,  she  certainly 
had  behaved  very  unlike  a child  towards  him.  Mr.  Moxhay  asked  where  her  hus- 
band was?  She  replied,  “Upon  my  honour,  I don’t  know.  He  ill-treated  me,  and 
once  attempted  to  kill  me.  I came  away  from  London  suddenly,  without  his 
knowing  it,  and  I had  not  made  up  my  mind  where  to  go  to.”  Then,  if  her 
husbiind  had  treated  her  so  ill,  and  if  she  was  so  fond  of  Mr.  O’Connor,  why  did  she 
not,  from  love  of  him,  or  from  hatred  of  her  husband,  denounce  Manning  as  O'Connor’s 
murderer?  The  learned  sergeant  then  read  the  evidence  of  police-sergeant  Langley,  who 
apprehended  the  male  prisoner,  and  who  stated  that  Manning  rcinaiked,  “1  suppose  they  will 
find  a great  deal  of  money  upon  my  wife— £1300  or  £1400  at  least.”  The  sum  found  upon 
her,  it  appeared,  was  only  about  £150,  SO  that  it  was  clear  Manning  knew  nothing  of  the 
amount  ot  the  nmney.  The  male  prisoner  said,  on  Ids  apprehension,  that  “his  wife  shot 
O Connor;  she  ii'vited  him  to  dinner;  and  when  he  came  she  suggested  to  him  that  he 
should  go  down  to  wash  his  hands ; and,  wlien  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  .she  put  one  hand 
on  his  shoulder  and  shot  him  at  the  back  of  the  head  witli  the  other.”  Now,  who  could  say 
that  all  this  was  not  possible?  Much  as  Manning  might  detest  Ihe  crime,  yet  his  feelings  as 
a husband  and  as  a man  might  prompt  him  to  seek  to  screen  his  wife.  Captain  Chevalier 
asked  him,  in  Jersey,  what  had  become  of  the  body,  and  he  said,  “She  had  a grave  dug  for 
him.”  Manning  asked,  if  his  wife  were  to  confess,  would  he  be  free?  and  to  that  question 
the  officer  gave  a very  proper  answer.  Manning  tlien  ob.served,  “ I am  sure  she  would  con- 
fess in  the  presence  of  a clergyman.”  A shooting-coat  of  Manning’s  had  been  produced,  in 
which  there  was  found  some  tissue  paper  and  loose  gunpowder ; but  it  was  not  known  how 
long  it  might  have  been  since  he  had  worn  that  coat ; and  if,  wlien  he  kept  an  hotel  at  Taun- 
ton, he  had  been  a sportsman,  it  was  not  at  all  surprising  that  he  should  have  a few 
grains  of  gunpowder  in  his  pocket.  If  he  had  really  been  a murderer,  one  of  the  first 
things  he  was  likel}’  to  do  would  have  been  to  empty  his  pockets,  and  get  rid  of  every 
evidence  of  his  guilt.  The  learned  sergeant  proceeded”  to  refer  to  the  evidence  of  Inspector 
Ha}'nes,  and  of  Mr.  Stephens,  the  stockbroker,  directing  the  attention  of  the  Jury  to  the 
inquiries  made  by  the  female  prisoner  of  the  latter  witness,  wdiether  she  could  sell  Sambre 
and  Meuse  scrip  without  the  knowledge  of  her  husband.  He  (Mr.  Sergeant  Wilkins) 
thought,  then,  that  he  was  justified  in  saying  that  .she  was  seeking  to  cheat  her  husband,  as 
well  as  eveiyhocly  else.  Could  there  be  any  doubt  that,  at  the  very  time  she  made  these  in- 
quiries, she  was  contemplating  stealing  tl)e  Sambre  and  Meuse  and  Amiens  and  Boulogne 
shares  belonging  to  O’Connor,  and  tliat  she  had  formed  the  intention  of  quitting  England 
and  abandoning  her  husband?  Mr.  Sergeant  Wilkins  then  called  attention  to  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Green,  clerk  of  the  transfers  to  the  Eastern  Counties  Kaihvay  Company,  and  said  he 
thought  he  was  justified  in  expressing  an  opinion  that  Mrs.  Manning  had,  throughout  the 
whole  transactions,  sought  to  avoid  the  vigilance  of  her  husband,  and  to  use  him  as  her  in- 
strument. He  would  ask  the  Jnrj^,  on  looking  at  the  male  prisoner,  whether  they  thought 
any  person  who  had  ever  seen  him  was  likely  to  forget  him  ? Well,  it  had  been  proved 
that  some  person  had  gone  to  the  office  of  Messrs.  Killick  and  Co.,  and  had  disposed  of 
some  scrip  wbich  had  belonged  to  O’Connor,  for  which  be  had  signed  the  transfer  paper. 
Mr.  Shillibeer  had  stated  that  he  knew  Manning’s  handwriting  well,  but  that  the  signature 
to  that  paper  was  not  his,  and  did  not  resemble  it  in  the  siightest  degree.  IMr.  Shillibeer 
also  said  that  he  thought  the  signature  was  in  the  handwriting  of  the  person  who  had  tilled 
up  the  body  of  the^  paper,  hut  that  an  endeavour  had  been  made  to  render  the 
writing  different  in  appearance.  The  witness,  however,  would  not  swear  that  it 
w'as  Manning  who  signed  the  transfer,  but  he  said  that  he  gavjj  in  payment 
to  the  person  wlio  did  sign  it  a £100  Bank  of  England  note,  a note  for  £5,  and  five  sove- 
reigns. 1 he  £100  note  was  afterwards  presented  at  the  Bank  of  England,  but  there  was  no 
evidence  that  Manning  was  the  person  by  whom  it  was  presented,  although  his  name  was 
upon  it.  Could  there  be  any  doubt  that  his  wdfe  had  induced  him  to  write  his  name  on  it? 
It  was  clear  that  if  Manning  was  the  person  who  had  forged  O’Connor’s  name  to  the  transfer, 
he  would  not  have  gone  to  the  Bank  of  England,  or  have  written  his  name  upon  the  note, 

: nd  so  liave  placed  upon  the  proceeds  of  his  forgerj-  the  clue  to  his  detection.  But,  with  all 
the  fearlessness  of  a man  who  had  nothing  to  dread,  he  had  written  his  name  and  address  on 
the  back  of  the  note.  Where  were  the  proceeds  of  that  note  afterwards  found  ? In  the  pos- 
session of  Mrs.  Manning,  when  she  w'as  apprehended  at  Edinburgh.  He  (Mr.  Sergeant  Wil- 
kins) had  now  gene  through  all  the  evidence,  and  if  he  had  omitted  to  notice  anything,  he 
must  ask  the  Jury  to  supply  his  deficiencies.  He  had  been  called  upon  to  discharge  a duty 
from  which,  had  he  consulted  his  own  feelings,  he  would  have  shrunk.  Not  that  he  was  op- 
pressed bv  a consciousness  of  the  guilt  of  his  client,  or  bowed  down  by  the  real  difficulties  of 
the  case,”  hut  that  he  felt  he  had  to  fight  against  a mass  of  prejudice  which  had  been  created 
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bv  Ihosa  ought  to  have  kn6wh  better ; that  he  knew  the  interest  wliich  ettiched  to  the 
•ease  from  the  manner  in  which  It  had  been  written  up;  and  that  he  felt  it  most 
lacerating  and  agonizing  to  stand  there  as  the  representative  of  the  husband, 
nating  and  seeking  to  convict  the  wife.  This  was  to  him  such  a task  that  it  had 
almost  unfitted  him  for  the  important  duties  which  devolved  upon  him.  ihe  Jury 
had,  however,  listened  to  him  with  the  greatest  attention,  and  he  was  sure  they  would  weigh 
what  he  had  said  with  care,  diligence,  and  caution.  He  prayed  them,  by  all  they  held  sacred, 
as  they  valued  the  trust  which  their  country  had  reposed  in  them,  as  they  respected  its  laws, 
as  they  wished  to  maintain  the  proper  administration  of  justice,  as  they  loved  our  common 
manhood,  and  as  they  expected  to  be  judged,  that,  whatever  their  verdict  might  be  and 
what  it  should  be  he  presumed  not  to  dictate  to  them  it  might  be  a verdict  of  reason.  He 
called  upon  them  not  to  allow  those  common  impulses— good,divine,  as  they  were— which  in- 
fluenced them  in  private  life,  and  induced  them  to  yield  affection,  protection,  and  respect  to 
woman,  to  step  in  between  them  and  truth,  but  to  treat  the  matter  as  ii  pure  abstract  question 
of  reasoning,  as  between  two  human  beings.  He  would  only  add,  that  his  elient  placed  him- 
self upon  his  country  with  confidence,  knowing  that  his  con  ..net  would  bo  weighed  by  upright 
men,  and  that,  whatever  the  verdict  might  be,  it  would  be  in  consonance  with  that  honesty 
and  truth  which  formed  the  bulwark  and  protection  of  English  liberties. 

A short  adjournment  took  place  at  the  termination  of  Mr.  Sergeant  Wilkins’s  address, 
when  the  Judges  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  several  of  the  more  distinguished  persons  on  the 
bench,  retired  to  luncheon.  During  their  absence  the  prisoners  were  removed  from  the  dock. 
After  an  interval  of  about  20  minutes  the  le  irned  J udges  returned,  and,  the  prisoners  having 
-been  again  placed  at  the  bar, 

ME.  BALLANTINE’S  DEFENCE  OF  MES.  MANNING. 

Mr.  Bailantine  proceeded  to  address  the  Jury  on  behalf  of  the  female  prisoner.  He  corn- 
menced  by  complimenting  the  Attorney-General  on  the  fair  and  temperate  manner  in  which, 
he  had  opened  the  case  for  the  prosecution.  He  could  not  ask  the  J iiry  to  dismiss  from 
their  minds  all  that  they  had  heard  with  reference  to  this  case,  for  he  knew  they  could  not 
avoid  remfembering  such  things;  and,  when  the  evidence  adduced  on  the  part  of  the  prosecu- 
tion was  concluded,  they  must  have  wondered  how  it  was  that  maiy  allegations  relating  to 
this  unhappy  woman  which  had  found  their  way  into  the  public  prints,  and  bad  been  openly 
talked  of,  had  not  been  proved.  It  was  clear  that  those  allegations  could  have  little  founda- 
tion in  reality,  because,  as  this  case  had  been  conducted  by  able  and  intelligent  officers,  who 
had  discharged  their  duty  with  great  propriety,  intelligence,  and  zeal,  they  might  be  certain 
that  the  evidence  which  had  been  brought  forward  was  all  that  had  anj'  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  need  not  refer  to  the  exaggerated  reports  and  calumnies  which  had  been  circulated 
with  regard  to  his  client ; for  he  was  not  surprised  at  them,  after  the  mode  in  which  the  case 
had  been  conducted  on  the  part  of  the  other  prisoner,  and  after  the  attempts  which  had  been 
made,  even  before  his  client  came  into  a court  of  justice,  on  the  part  of  one  who  ought  to  have 
cherished  and  protected  her,  to  place  her  in  such  a position  as  to  render  it  impossible  that  she 
could  be  rescued  from  the  tomb  prophesied  for  her  by  many.  TueJury  would  not, 
therefore,  be  surprised  at  his  (Mr.  Ballantine’s)  attempt  to  obtain  a separate  trial 
for  the  woman  at  the  bar.  He  would  have  been  glad  to  avoid  certain  observations  which 
he  felt  bound  to  make — but  which  he  would  endeavour  to  make  temper.delj’ — upon 
the  course  pursued  by  his  learned  friend.  Sergeant  Wilkins.  He  (Mr.  Bailantine) 
would  have  been  glad  if  they  could  have  escaped  the  spectacle,  unparalleled  in  a 
•criminal  court,  of  finding  an  advocate,  either  for  the  prosecution  or  for  the  defence,  in  the 
presence  of  a person  who  was  undergoing  a trial  for  her  life,  denouncing  her  in  terras  that, 
to  say  the  least,  were  utterly  unnecessary — terms  which  he  could  hardly  help  calling  some- 
what coarse.  He  considered  that  the  presence  of  the  person  against  whom  those  obs.-rva- 
tions  were  inade,  ought,  at  all  events,  to  have  prevented  his  learned  friend  from  using  them, 
whatever  might  be  the  necessities  of  his  case.  Ear  be  it  from  him  to  say  that  his  learned 
friend  had  not  exercised  the  best  judgment  tha,t  he  could  apply  to  this  matter — that  he  had 
not  conscientiously  followed  the  instructions  he  had  received;  for  lie  would  do  his  learned 
triend  the  credit  to  believe  that  he  had  acted  contrary  to  his  own  taste  and  feeling  in  per- 
forming what  he  believed  to  be  his  duty  to  his  client.  His  learned  friend  appeared  to  anti- 
cipate tliat  he  (Mr.  Bailantine)  would  follow  his  example,  and  endeavour  to  throw  upon  the 
male  prisoner  the  burden  of  this  miserable,  this  unhappy  transaction.  God  forbid  that  ha 
should  pursue  that  course ! He  would  far  rather  never  enter  that  court,  or  any  other,  than, 
in  the  presence  of  a fellow  creature  awaiting  his  doom — who  might  be  led  from  that  court 
to  the  scaffold,  and  might  soon  have  to  njipear  before  his  Creator— he  would  use  such  terms 
as  had  been  applied  by  his  learned  friend  to  the  female  prisoner.  He  (Mr.  Bullantiiie)  wnuld 
do  that  which  was  his  duty  as  an  advocate ; but,  if  his  duty  as  an  advocate  required 
that  he  should  cast  upon  the  male  prisoner  the  sort  of  ob-servatioiw  iwul  accusations 
which  had  been  made  against  the  woman,  he  would  feel  that  his  profession  was 
a disgrace,  and  that  the  sooner  he  abandoned  it  for  one  somewhat  more  cre- 
ditable, the  sooner  he  would  be  a respected,  an  honest,  an  honourable,  and  an 
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upright  man,  and  placed  in  a position  better  to  respect  himself.  Eveiy  adw- 
cate  who  M^as  called  upon  to  defend  a cause  must  take  the  evidence  that  had  been  sub- 
mitted  to  the  Jury.  lie  must  show  how  that  evidence  weighed,  and,  as  far  as  his  humble 
abilities  enabled  him,  point  out  to  the  Jury  the  mode  in  which  he  desired  them  to  view  it.  If 
ttat  evidence  inculpated  others,  it  might  be  necessary  to  apply  some  observations  to  the  sub- 
ject ; but  when  this  painful  duty  was  cast  upon  an  advocate,  it  ought  to  be  performed  in  a 
calm  and  temperate  manner.  He  (Mr.  Ballantine)  would  now  proceed  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Jury  to  the  facts  of  this  case,  attaching  no  guilt  to  any  one,  and  would  ask  them  to 
consider  the  issue  they  were  called  upon  to  determine  with  regard  to  the  female  prisoner,  and 
whether  they  could  conclude  that  she  was  guilty  in  either  of  those  points  of  view  which  had 
been  presented  to  them  in  the  fair,  temperate,  and  proper  opening  of  the  Attorney-General. 
The  Jury  had  been  told  that  the  female  prisoner  might  be  found  guilty  either  as  a principal, 
or  as  an  accessoiy  before  the  fact.  He  thought,  when  they  considered  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  that  they  w'ould  hesitate  before  they  found  her  guilty  as  an  accessory.  Accessorial 
acts,  as  between  husband  and  wife,  were  extremely  vague.  It  was  very  difficult  to  under- 
stand, in  the  relationship  existing  between  husband  and  wife,  and  in  the  absence  of  direot 
and  positive  testimonv’,  how  far  the  one  might  be  accessory  to  what  was  done  by  the  other. 
He  could  not  help  thinking,  then,  that,  unless  they  were  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  woman 
was  present  at  the  murder,  they  would  find  it  almost  impossible  to  come  to  a sa- 
tisfactory verdict  that  she  was  guilty  as  an  accessory  before  the  fact.  He  would  ask 
them  to  consider  whether  the  facts  which  had  been  disclosed  did  not  show  that,  at  the 
time  the  murder  was  committed,  the  female  prisoner  was  not  present.  He  unshed 
first  to  dispose  of  that  which  coidd  alone  support  the  count  charging  the  woman  as 
a principal,  present,  and  aiding  and  abetting,  at  the  murder  ; and,  it  he  did  that,  it 
would  materially  assist  him  in  getting  them  to  the  conclusion  that  she  might  not  have  been 
a party  acting  accessorily  in  llie  matter.  He  hoped  the  Jury  would  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  wtimaii  did  not  forget  her  sex,  and  do  that  which  few  women  were  recorded  to  have 
done — commit  a cold-blooded  and  atrocious  murder,  under  circumstances  of  cold-blooded  and 
atrocious  violence.  What  were  the  circumstances  of  the  case  ? Mr.  O’Connor  seemed  I o have 
formed  a connexion  with  Mrs.  Manning,  of  the  nature  of  which  no  one  couldentertain  any  doubt. 
It  appeared  from  the  statement  of  Mrs.  Manning  herself  that  her  hiusband  had  ill-used  her,  and 
that  ill-usage  was  not  likely  to  strengthen  any  feelings  of  virtue  she  might  possess.  He  (Mr. 
Ballantine)  would  ask  the  Jury  whether  it  was  likely  that  a uoman  in  the  situation  of  the 
female  prisoner,  who  had  formed  a connexion  of  this  nature  with  O'Connor,  would  lend  her- 
self to  the  violence  imputed  to  her  ? It  seemed  that  O’Connor  w.as  past  the  middle  age,  and 
it  was  almost  proverbial  that  at  that  time  of  life  men  were  wealc  enough  to  yield  anything  to 
the  women  with  whom  they  were  connected.  Mrs.  Manning  could  have  no  necessity  for 
committing  an  act  of  violence,  for  there  would,  no  doubt,  be  moments  when  she  could  find  her 
way  to  O’Connor’s  coffers  without  contracting  any  other  guilt  than  that  rvhich  attached  to 
the  impure  and  illegal  connexion  she  was  maintaining.  What  motive,  then,  could  there  be 
on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Manning  for  engaging  in  a design  for  the  uuirder  of  O’Connor?  He 
thought  he  had  a right  to  assume  either  that  Mrs.  Manning  was  a woman  of  abandoned 
character,  ready  to  resort  to  any  means  to  attain  her  ends — and,  in  that  case,  she 
would  have  had  no  need  to  commit  murder  in  order  to  get  possession  of  O’Con- 
nor’s property — for  she  might,  undoubtedly,  had  she  chosen,  have  been  taken  into 
comparatively  wealthy  keeping— or  she  was  a woman  of  kindly  feeling  arid  disposition 
and  in  that  case  her  connexion  with  O’Connor  would  make  it  most  unlikely  that  she  would 
lend  herself  to  such  a transaction  as  that  with  which  she  was  now  charged.  It  appeared  that, 
on  the  9th  of  August,  the  deceased  was  seen  on  London-bridge  about  five  o’clock,  in  Weston- 
street  at  ten  minutes  after  five,  and  again  on  London-bridge  at  a quarter-past  five.  He 
appeared  then  to  be  vacillating  in  opinion  as  to  whether  he  should  go  to  the  Mannings  or 
not;  but  he  (Mr.  Ballantine)  thought  the  Jury  would  probably  agree  with  him  in  believing 
that  this  vacillation  ended  by  his  turning  back  and  going  to  Minver-place,  \here  he  would 
not  arrive  until  later  than  he  had  been  expected.  The  dinner-hour  of  the  Mannings  was 
generally  five  o’clock,  and,  as  O’Connor  was  seen  on  London-bridge  at  a quarter-past  five,  he 
could  not  have  arrived  at  Minver-place  until  considerably  after  the  usual  dinner-hour.  This 
would,  then,  be  consistent  with  the  statement  of  Mrs.  Manning,  that,  finding  he  did  not 
come  at  the  expected  time,  she  went  to  look  for  him  at  his  house  in  Greenwood-streeL 
According  to  the  statements  of  the  Misses  Armes,  who  w'ere  evident!}'  not  very  favourably 
disposed  towards  the  female  prisoner,  she  arrived  at  their  house  on  that  evening  at  a quarter 
before  six,  and  remained  till  a quarter- past  seven.  The  distance  from  Minver-place  to 
Greenwood-street  appeared  to  be  about  three  miles,  so  that  it  would  probably  take  Mrs. 
Manning  nearly  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  go  from  one  place  to  the  other.  If  she  had 
started  irom  her  own  house  about  a quarter-past  five  o’clock,  she  might  have  arrived  m 
Greenwood-street  at  about  a quarter  to  six.  If,  then,  the  murder  was  committed  between 
half-past  five  and  a quarter  to  eight  o’clock,  it  was  quite  inipossihle  that  the  female  prisoner 
could  have  been  a party  to  it,  lor  during  that  time  she  was  absent  from  her  own  hou^. 
Then,  was  the  murder  committed  during  that  period?  He  thought  tlie  evidence  for  the 
prosecution  was  open  to  no  other  hypothesis  than  that  it  was  committed  before  Manning  was 
seen  on  the  wall  smoking  his  pipOj  at  a quarter-past  seven  o clock.  He  submitted  that  all 
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the  evidence  tended  to  show  that  when  Mrs.  Manning  returned  home— which,  according  to 
the  evidence  of  the  Misses  Armes,  could  not  be  much  before  a quarter  to  eight  o’clock,  tha 
murder  had  been  eifected.  The  next  question  was,  whether  Mrs.  Manning  was  an  accesso^ 
to  the  murder  before  the  fact  was  charged  in  the  indictment  as  an  accessory  before  tha 
fact;  the  supposition  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  undoubtedly  being,  that  the  probability  was, 
that  a murder  of  this  kind  was  much  more  likely  to  have  been  committed  by  a man  than  by 
a woman.  Mr.  Sergeant  Wilkins  had  contended  that  this  was  a murder  which  must  have 
been  committed  by  one  person,  and  in  that  proposition  he  (Mr.  BalJantine)  entirely  agreed ; 
but  it  was  for  the  Jury  to  consider  whether  it  was  most  probable  tliat  such  a murder  had 
been  committed  by  a man  or  a woman.  There  were  three  points  alleged  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown  as  showing  that  the  woman  was  an  accessory  before  the  fact ; namely,  that  she  had 
been  a party  to  the  purchase  or  order  of  the  crow-bar,  the  lime,  and  the  shovel.  As  to  the 
shovel,  it  was  an  ordinary  coal- shovel,  and  entirely  unfit  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  was 
alleged  it  was  intended  to  be  applied;  and,  as  the  prisoners  had  a garden,  why  should  net 
Mrs.  Manning  at  once  have  purchased  a spade,  which  would  have  been  much  more  service- 
able in  digging  a hole,  had  she  required  it  for  such  a purpose?  With  regard  to  the  lime, 
Mrs.  Manning  might  have  supposed  that  it  was  intended  for  the  destruction  of  the  ‘‘slugs” 
which  infested  the  garden;  and  the  woman  who  paid  l^d.  to  the  boy  who  took  it  to  the 
house  was  not  identified  by  him  as  the  female  prisoner.  Then  as  to  the  crow  bar,  which  had 
been  ordered  by  the  male  prisoner,  it  had  no  doubt  been  paid  for  by  Mi's.  Manning,  under  her 
husband’s  directions ; and  what  was  a more  usual  occurrence  than  for  such  a pajunent  to  bo 
made  by  the  wife  in  any  family  in  ordinary  life?  The  crow-bar  was  no  doubt  brought  home 
wrapped  up,  fold  in  fold,  in  brown  paper,  and  the  bill  was  handed  to  Mrs.  Manning,  though 
how  the  article  was  nameti  in  the  bill  did  not  appear  in  the  evidence.  There  was  nothing 
whatever  in  the  transaction  but  might  have  occurred  in  the  case  of  any  one  present ; and  no 
man’s  wife,  having  been  previously  informed  of  the  price  of  an  article  by  her  husband,  would 
fail  to  find  fault  when  she  found  a higher  price  charged  for  the  article  than  had  at  first 
been  agreed  upon.  As  to  the  efforts  made  to  throw  the  whole  blame  connected  with  this 
murder  upon  the  woman,  was  it  to  be  imaghied  that  thij  originated  with  the  learned 
counsel  on  the  other  side?  It  had  originat'd  rather  in  the  attempt  made  by  the  male 
prisoner  to  shift  the  crime  from  his  own  shoulders,  if  there  it  rested,  to  those  of  the 
woman  he  was  bound  to  have  protected.  It  was  a mere  afterthought,  the  creation  of  a 
feeble  mind  yielding  to  the  influence  of  cowardice  and  fear,  and  ready,  as  a poltroon  ever 
was,  to  preserve  his  own  life  at  whatever  might  be  the  sacrifice.  He  said  this  without 
reference  to  his  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  crime,  and  entirely  upon  the  ground  of  the 
statements  he  had  himself  maf*e,  and  because  of  the  charge  which  the  learned  sergeant  had 
preferred  against  the  wife,  and  the  terms  in  which  that  charge  was  made.  He  could  not 
imderstand  how  any  man  in  the  position  of  a husband,  were  his  wife  ever  so  culpable,  even  if 
her  guilt  was  of  the  deepest  dye,  could  bring  himself  with  so  much  readiness  to  cast  all  blame 
upon  her  in  the  manner  which  had  been  exhibited  in  this  instance.  He  would  now  come  to 
another  point  of  the  ||fie,  that  which  related  to  the  stains  of  blood  said  to  have  been  seen  on 
Mrs.  Manning’s  dres^  It  was  very  remarkable  that  the  only  marks  deposed  to  with  respect 
to  one  dress  were  marks  upon  the  cape,  and  all  upon  the  back  of  the  cape.  This  he  con- 
sidered inconsistent  with  the  notion  that  such  spots,  whatever  they  were,  had  been  received 
during  the  commission  of  a murder.  But  so  far  as  the  evidence  went,  these  marks  were  not 
shown  to  be  blood  at  all ; indeed,  he  thought  they  had  better  evidence  than  that  of  the 
chemist,  which  led  them  to  believe  that  the  marks  were  not  blooJ,but  iron-mould.  There  were 
some  other  articles  besides  the  cape  produced  on  which  the  marks  of  blood  were  said  to  be 
aeen  I hey  had  toilet  covers  brought  before  them  of  a very  handsome  description — articles 
which  she  had  probably  obtained  possession  of  in  the  houses  where  she  had  been  employed 
as  an  upper-servant,  houses  which  hidicated  that  she  had  been  highly  respected,  and  con- 
sidered as  a person  altogether  unlikely  to  be  mixed  up  in  a transaction  of  this  kind.  Now, 
there  were  a hundred  ways  in  which  toilet  covers  might  get  drops  of  blood  upon  them.  Pos- 
sibly the  person  who  committed  the  murder  might  go  to  the  bed-room  after  the  deed  was 
done,  and  in  this  way  the  marks  might  be  made;  or  they  might  be  leit  while  taking  linen 
from  the  drawers,  and  in  a variety  of  other  ways : but  all  this  was  nothing  to  the  purpose 
as  implying  guilt  against  the  woman  at  the  bar.  Then  it  was  said,  there  was  blood 
on  the  inside  of  a dress;  but  he  thought  the  Jury  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
finding  an  explanation  of  the  fact  of  there  being  marks  of  blood  inside  the  dress  of  a wo- 
man, and  that  there  was  nothing  in  these  appearances  which  could  show  that  the  dress  was 
stained  at  tlie  time  of  the  murder.  Therefore,  both  as  regarded  the  shovel  and  the  stiiins  of 
blood,  he  thought  the  Jury  could  rest  nothing  in  considering  their  verdict.  Another  point  to 
which  he  would  refer  was  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Massey.  That  witness  seemed  to  have 
some  curious  conversations  with  Manning,  though  they  did  not  affect  the  case  of  hia 
chent  ^d  there  chiefly  related  to  the  use  of  laudanum  and  chloroforn,  as  the  means  of  getting 
someLhing  out  of  O’Connor.  As  to  the  observations  with  reference  to  the  will  of  O'Connor 
having  been  made  in  favour  of  Mrs.  Mamiing,  these  seem  to  have  taken  place  in  her  presence, 
and  nothing  was  then  said  but  what  she  might  with  the  greatest  propriety  listen  to.  With 
regard  to  laudanum,  chloroform,  the  softest  parts  of  the  skull,  and  the  like— these  conversa- 
Uon»  did  not  take  place  when  the  woman  was  present;,  as  it  was  probable  they  would  have 
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excited  attention  and  enquiry  on  tier  part.  Me  \vould  not  Say  whether  tlief  oildlit  to  haVfl 
excited  inquiry  on  tlie  part  of  Mr.  Massey,  but  tliig  he  would  observe,  that  havintr  had  such 
conversations  from  time  to  time  with  the  male  prisoner,  it  would  at  least  have  been  discreet 
on  his  part  to  mention  them,  and  then  probably  this  awful  tragedy  would  not  have  occurred 
and  they  would  not  have  been  that  day  sitting  to  make  inquiry  into  the  fate  of  poor  Patrick 
O’Connor.  There  was  one  remarkable  circumstance  to  which  he  would  briefly  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  .Jury.  The  evening  of  Wednesday  the  8th  of  August  was  a very  important  one 
as  regarded  this  transaction.  By  that  day  every  one  of  the  articles  supposed  to  have  been 
used  in  the  murder  bad  been  purchased.  The  crow-bar  and  the  lime  had  been  purchased,  the 
conversation  with  Massey  had  taken  place,  and  other  circumstances  had  occurred,  all  going 
to  show  that  the  design  of  the  murder,  as  laid  down  in  the  case  for  the  prosecution,  had  been  com- 
pleted on  the  8th  of  August.  Then  what  was  the  conduct  of  Mrs.  Manning  on  tliat  day  ? They 
found  that  O’Connor  had  been  invited  to  dinner  on  that  day ; and  a letter  of  invitation  to  him 
was  found  in  the  handwriting  of  the  female  prisoner.  He  would  just  say,  in  passing,  that,  if 
Manning  had  intended  any  evil  to  O’Connor  that  night,  they  could  quite  understand  that  he 
get  another  person  to  write  a letter  asking  him  to  dinner,  and  that  just  in  the  way  she 
had  been  made  to  pay  for  the  croiv-bar,  Mrs.  Manning  might  have  been  led  to  write  the 
letter.  On  the  8th,  however,  O'Connor  did  not  come  to  dinner ; but  he  came  in  the  evening 
accompanied  by  a person  named  Walslie.  Now,  if  at  that  moment  Mrs.  Manning  had  made  up 
her  mind  to  commit  a murder,  let  them  recollect  what  was  her  demeanour.  In  the  presence 
ot  Walshe  she  asked  O’Connor  why  he  had  not  come,  entered  into  conversation  on  the  sub- 
ject, and,  from  beginning  to  end,  exhibited  the  utmost  openness  before  Walshe,  and  the  most 
perlect  freedom  from  all  concealment.  The  same  evening,  when  he  became  faint,  what  did 
she  do?  He  would  ask  if  even  the  worst  prostitute  could  have  bathed  the  temples  of  a 
man  suffering  from  giddiness  after  smoking,  with  a murderous  intent  in  her  heart?  At  such 
a moment  the  heart  of  even  the  basest  woman  would  speak  out,  and  she  would  shrink  from 
going  near  the  man  whose  murder  she  had  contemplated,  and  with  ivliom  she  had  lived  on 
terms  of  the  closest  Intim.acy.  There  was  another  view  to  be  taken  of  this  matter.  Both 
Manning  and  his  wife  were  considerably  benefited  from  their  acquaintance  with  O'Connor. 
Mrs.  Manning  certainly  was  greatly  benefited,  and,  in  consequence,  she  would  wish  to  keep 
up  her  friendship  with  him,  and  to  be  as  much  as  possible  in  his  company.  Throwing  aside 
affection,  there  was  interest  in  the  welfare  of  O'Connor,  and  interest  of  that  kind  that  most 
affected  a woman,  and  which  would  lead  her  to  repudiate  the  notion  of  murder.  He  would 
next  ask  the  Jury  to  consider  the  conduct  of  Mrs.  Manning  at  the  house  of  Miss  Armes. 
■Finding  that  O’Connor  did  not  come  to  dinner,  as  she  expected,  on  the  8th,  she  went  to  his 
lodgings  to  inquire  after  him,  and  not  to  possess  herself  of  his  property,  as  was  attempted  to 
be  shown.  Now,  if  the  hypothesis  of  the  prosecution  was  correct^  the  mind  of  the  woman 
w'as  at  that  time  under  influence  of  the  most  awful  kind  that' could  afflict  a human  being. 
'With  the  dreadful  weight  upon  her  mind,  that  she  was  a party  to  the  murder  of  a man 
who  had  been  the  friend  of  her  youth,  and  who,  from  time  to  time,  had  helped  her 
with  money,  and  ■whose  corpse,  on  her  return,  she  might  find  buriqAin  her  own  house — 
with  this  awful  load  pressing  upon  her  mind,  she  went  to  the  lodgings  of  O’Connor ; 
and  all  that  the  Misses  Armes  could  say  of  her  appearance  was,  that  she  looked  a little 
pale.  Was  such  a thing  compatible  with  their  ideas  of  human  nature?  On  the  following 
night,  he  would  admit,  it  rvas  not  improbable  that  her  appearance  might  indicate  that  some- 
thing dreadful  had  occurred,  for  it  was  not  impossible  that  she  had  then  come  to  Ihe  conclu- 
sion that  some  foul  deed  had  been  perpetrated  ; and,  accordingl}',  it  was  observed  that  on  that 
-occasion  she  greatly  trembled.  He  would  now  shortly  consider  her  conduct  after  the  murder 
had  undoubtedly  been  committed.  He  wmuld  not  attempt  to  deny  that  at  some  period  or 
another  the  woman  became  acquainted  with  the  murder  before  she  left  her  house.  Whether 
it  was  on  the  Thursday  night,  or  on  the  Friday,  or  some  days  afterwards,  it  was  useless  to 
speculate  about;  but  his  impression  was,  that  she  learned  it  previous  to  her  departure  for  the 
country.  Having  learned  it,  he  believed  her  conduct  was  consistent  and  reconcileable  with 
her  entire  innocence.  He  had  shown  why  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  she  could  not  have 
been  present  at  the  murder;  he  had  also  shown  why  he  thought  it  impossible  that 
she  could  have  been  accessory  before  the  murder ; and  he  would  nov/  endeavour  to  show  that 
her  conduct  after  it  was  just  such  as  might  have  been  expected.  If  she  heard  of  the  murder 
■first  from  her  husband,  how  m n^' views  might  not  be  taken  of  the  probable  course  which  she 
would  be  inclined  to  pursue?  The  criminality  which  she  had  clearly  indulged  in  with 
O’Connor  would  operate  powerfully  upon  her ; she  might  believe  that  jealousy  avas  the  ground- 
work on  which  the  conception  of  the  murder  had  been  raised;  and  the  Jury  could  easily 
•conceive  how  a woman  who  had  acted  sinfully  and  criminally  towards  her  husband,  would 
shrink  from  making  known  a crime  which  she  had  good  reason  to  believe  had  been  com- 
mitted by  him  on  account  of  the  course  of  life  which  she  herself  had  pursued.  Certain  it  was 
that,  on  the  day  following  the  murder,  she  ■went  to  the  lodgings  of  O’Connor,  and  that  there 
she  was  seen  to  exhibit  that  want  of  nerve  and  that  shaking  of  the  hand  which  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  Mi.s.“cs  Armes.  With  reference  to  the  property  of  O’Connor  found  in  her  posses- 
sion,he  was  not  able  to  suggest  any  other  reasonable  proposition  than  that,  in  all  probability,  no 
had  purchased  sharts  for  her  in  the  Sambre  and  Meuse  Bailway ; and  that  she  thought  herse  f 
justified  in  taking  them  away ; and  that,  in  doing  so,  she  took  other  property,  to  which  perhaps 
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she  thought  she  was  entitled.  There  waS  every  Wttson  to  belleVo  that  she  'Urftnted  to  invest 
money  without  the  knowledge  of  her  husband ; end,  from  conversations  overheard  between 
her  aud  O’Connor,  he  had,  no  doubt,  been  einpicyed  by  her  to  invest  that  money  in  railway 
shares.  Placed  in  such  circumstances,  and  learning  that  O’Connor  was  murdered,  what  was 
a woman  likely  to  do?  Taking  the  most  innocent  and  virtuous  woman  in  the  world,  or  the 
rnost  profligate  and  abandoned,  the  course  which  they  would  adopt  on  finding  that  a husband 
had  murdered  their  friend  would  depend  very  much  on  the  temperament  of  the  parties.  In 
the  present  instance,  the  woman  resolved  to  get  away  from  her  husband,  and,  while  doing  so, 
she  possessed  herself  of  a considerable  amount  o!  property.  He  hoped  it  would  be  borne  in 
mind  that  he  was  not  putting  this  woman  before  the  Jury  as  a person  of  pure  mind  or  of  pure 
habits ; nor  did  he  regard  her  as  a person  guided  by  high  moral  feelings.  Knowing  that 
O’Connor  was  murdered,  it  was  not  improbable  that  she  immediately  resolved  upon  her  course, 
and  went  to  the  house  of  the  deceased  to  possess  herself  of  her  property,  and  that  she  took 
other  property,  without  knowing  whether  it  belonged  to  her  or  not.  Kothing  but  scrip  was 
taken  away — none  of  the  I.O.U.’s  which  lay  in  the  cash-box  of  the  deceased.  But  it  was  not 
to  be  doubted  that  the  husband  afterwards  got  possession  of  part  of  the  property,  and,  as  he 
said,  sent  his  wi;'e  off  to  the  country.  The  truth  seemed  to  be,  that  she  resolved  to  leave  him 
altogether,  and  that  she  took  the  name  of  Smith  in  order  the  better  to  effect  that  purpose. 
There  were  some  smaller  matters  to  which  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  refer;  but  he 
trusted  that  he  had  shown  enough  to  convince  them  that  the  woman  at  the  bar  was  not 
accessory  before  the  fact  to  the  murder  of  this  man.  In  conclusion,  the  learned  counsel 
thanked  the  Jury  for  the  attention  with  which  they  had  listened  to  his  address,  and 
expressed  the  fullest  confidence  that  the  case  of  his  client,  though  a foreigner,  would  receive 
from  an  English  Jury  the  most  patient,  careful,  and  impartial  consideration. 

The  Attorney-General  was  about  to  reply,  when 

Mr.  Parry  interposed,  and  said  that,  although,  perhaps,  in  strictness,  the  Attorney- General 
would  have  the  right  of  reply,  3’et  it  was  not  customary  to  exercise  this  power  in  a case  where 
not  a tittle  of  evidence  had  been  adduced  by  the  prisoners. 

The  Chief  Baron  said  the  Attorney'-General  clearly  had  the  right. 

Mr.  Parrv  then  put  it  to  the  Attorney-General  whether  he  would  exercise  the  right  in  a 
case  where  the  lives  of  two  of  his  fellow-creatures  were  at  stake? 

THE  ATTORNEY-GENERAL’S  REPLY. 

The  Attorney-General  said  he  had  undoubtedly,  as  the  representative  of  the  Crown,  the  right 
to  have  the  last  word  on  an  inquiry  of  this  description.  It  V'as  a right  which  had  been  usually 
exercised  with  great  caution,  and  he  should  not  in  this  case  have  exercised  it,  though  he  and 
many  other  Attornej’-Generals  had  on  other  occasions  done  so,  but  that  he  thought  it  his  duty 
to  endeavour  to  hold  as  evenly  as  possible  the  scales  of  justice  between  the  parties  whose 
interests  were  now  before  the  Court.  He  thought  that  Mr.  Ballsntine  was  justified  in  com- 
plaining of  the  course^hat  had  been  adopted  by  the  learned  sergeant.  He  considered  he 
had  only  done  his  duty^s  an  advocate  to  his  client,  and  he  must  say  that  it  appeared  to  him 
to  be  the  more  manly  course  boldly  to  state  a charge  against  a party,  and  the  grounds  upon 
which  the  charge  was  supported,  than  to  insinuate  it,  and  not  have  the  boldness  to  openly 
make  the  accusation.  He  concurred  entirely’  in  what  had  been  said  by  both  of  his  learned 
friends  as  tqthe  propriety  of  the  Jury  dismissing  from  their  minds  any  impression  but  such 
as  was  legitimately  derived  from  the  evidence  laid  before  them.  Both  of  his  learned  friends 
admitted  that  the  unfortunate  man  O’Connor  was  murdered  by  somebody  in  the  house  in 
Minver-pluce,  and  that  he  was  murdered  either  by  a shot  or  by  blows,  or  that  death  was  pro- 
duced by  both  jointly.  On  this  point,  therefore,  there  need  be  no  difficulty  to  the  Jury — 
that  m ttm  house  occupied  by  both  prisoners,  there  being  no  servant  to  take  part  in  the  trans- 
action, Patrick  O’Connor  was  murdered  on  the  9th  of  August,  either  by  means 
pistol,  or  by  a crow-bar,  or  by  both.  Now,  there  was,  then,  one  thing  on 
which  the  learned  counsel  who  had  addressed  the  Court  were  entirely  agreed, 
^d  that  was  that  the  murder  had  been  committed  b\'  one  person  only.  That  he 
thought  highly  improbable.  He  did  not  think  that  one  person  could  have  raised 
the  stones  in  th  e kitchen,  dug  the  grave,  covered  it  over,  and,  above  all,  could  have  thrust  the 
body  into  the  grave  in  the  manner  which  had  been  described.  He  did  not  see  any  reason 
"tanning  should  have  committed  the  murder  alone,  because,  unless  he  perpetrated  it 
with  the  concurrence  of  her  who.se  pre.sence  in  O’Connor’s  room  would  not  create  suspicion, 
and  thereby  obtain  the  property  sought  for,  he  would  have  no  motive  for  committing  the 
deed,  it  was  not  suggested  that  jealousy  was  the  motive,  and  they  were  shut  up  to  the  alter- 
native that  he  was  actuated  by  a desire  to  get  possession  of  the  property  of  the  deceased, 
f Sill-  access  to  the  property  ? Had  ho  gone  himself  to  the  lodgings 

^ ,1  might  have  bee*  excited ; but  there  was  one  who  had  been  constantly 

in  the  habit  of  going  there,  whose  presence  would  excite  no  suspicion  whatever.  With  regard 
to  the  time  when  the  murder  was  alleged  to  have  been  committed,  there  did  not  appear  to  be 
any  evidence  when  it  was  actually  committed ; and  it  was  very  po.ssible  that  the  act  might 
a^'Tw.i  fke  female  prisoner  from  the  house  of  the  deceased. 

A httle  after  five  0 clock  O’Connor  was  seen  near  Minver-place.  After  that  time  he  was 
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seon  on  the  bridge,  apparently  in  a hesitating  and  uncertain  mood,  very  like  a person  who 
was  looking  for  some  one.  The  probability,  then,  was,  that,  not  finding  the  female  prisoner 
at  home,  soon  after  tive  o’clock,  he  had  left  Minver-place,  but  afterwards  returned— whether 
with  the  female  prisoner  or  not  could  not  be  ascertained  ; and  in  all  likelihood  the  murder  was 
committed  then.  Manning  said  he  was  in  the  house  when  it  was  done,  but  he  did  not  say  at 
what  time.  He  did  not  say  it  was  committed  at  five  o’clock,  or  any  other  hour,  having  con~ 
tented  himself  with  saying  that  he  was  present,  and  then  attributing  the  murder  to  his  wife. 
Was  the  murder  perpetrated,  then,  before  seven  o’clock?  They  had  evidence  to  the  effect 
that  the  husband  was  seen  smoking  his  pipe  on  the  garden  wall ; was  it  when  he  was  seen  to 
jump  from  the  wall  that  he  went  and  opened  the  door  to  O'Connor,  perhaps  accompanied  bv 
his  wife.  •' 

Mr.  Ballantine : It  was  half-past  seven  o’clock  when  he  was  seen  smoking. 

The  Attorney-General  could  only  say,  from  what  had  come  out  in  evidence,  that  the 
murder  was  not  committed  at  five  o’clock,  and  he  had  endeavoured  to  come  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  time  when  it  was  in  leality  perpetrated.  A good  deal  had  been  said  about  the 
purchase  of  the  chisel,  the  lime,  and  the  shovel ; and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  before 
the  8th  the  chisel  and  the  lime  were  purchased,  and  that  the  shovel  was  bought  on  shat  very 
day.  But  then  the  Mannings  were  before  the  8th  in  treaty  for  the  sale  of  their  furniture, 
and  they  sold  it  two  daj'S  after.  Why,  then,  did  they  bu}’  a shovel  on  the  very  day  of  the 
murder,  when  they  were  actually  discussing  with  a broker  whether  they  should  get  £13  or 
£13  10s.  for  their  fpniture  ? Mo  doubt  it  was  used  for  the  removal  of  the  esirtli  from  the 
floor.  Mr.  Ballantine  asked  whether  the  conduct  of  the  woman  on  the  night  of  the  8th,  in 
the  presence  of  the  witness  Walshe,  was  like  that  of  a auilty  person.  But  he  did  not  regard 
this  as  a correct  view  of  the  matter.  On  the  contrary,  she  would  find  that  there  was  no  use 
in  attempting  concealment,  because  the  fact  of  a letter  having  been  stnt  to  O’Connor  was 
made  known  to  Walshe.  Then,  it  did  not  appear  that  she  asked  O’Connor,  in  Walshe’s  pre- 
sence, to  come  to  dinner  on  the  Thursday,  but  she  wrote  him  a letter  of  invitation  after 
twelve  that  very  night. 

Mr.  Ballantine : There’s  no  evidence  to  that  effect. 

The  Attorney-General : He  was  asked  to  dinner  on  the  Thursday,  but  he  was  not  asked  in 
Walshe’s  presence.  Not  a word  was  then  said  about  it;  and  there  was  little  doubt  that  an 
invitation  had  been  sent.  It  was  strange  that  she  should  have  been  so  anxious  about  the  mat- 
ter as  to  go  and  fetch  him  to  dinner.  But  she  had  not  onlv  gone  that  night,  but  went  also  the 
following,  when  she,  without  doubt,  opened  the  boxes  of  O’Connor  by  means  of  the  k'  ys  that 
had  been  taken  from  his  person.  It  was  m evidence  that  tbe  female  prisoner  stated  that  she 
had  herself  cleaned  the  back  kitchen  on  the  day  of  the  murder,  and  therefore  .she  must  have 
been  aware  of  the  condition  of  the  kitchen  at  that  time.  Then  they  found  her  in  tlu-  custody 
of  Mr.  Moxhay  at  Edinburgh,  having  in  her  possession  the  property  of  the  murdered  man. 
With  respect  to  the  man,  what  was  his  conduct?  He  did  not  deny  that  he  was  pn sent  at 
the  murder,  though  he  endeavoured  to  cast  the  blame  upon  his  wife.  He  wished  it  to  be  im- 
plied that  he  was  present  when  the  murder  was  committed,  but  tha||be  was  present  inno- 
cently. Was  it  possible  for  a man  to  be  present  at  ihe  commission  of  murder  innocently 
in  such  circumstances?  Why,  only  the  day  after  the  muider,  he  w^ent  with  a part  of  the 
propertj’  of  the  murdered  man,  forged  the  name  of  that  man,  and  by  this  means  procured  a 
sum  of  £110.  He  then  absconded,  and,  when  taken,  endeavoured  to  cast  tbe  blame  of  the 
whole  transaction  upon  his  wife.  It  was  impossible,  then,  not  ts  tome  to  the  conclusion  that 
both  prisoners  were  concerned  in  this  atrocious  case.  Both  were  concerned  in  tbe  purchase 
of  the  instruments  used  in  procuring  the  death  and  burial  i f their  victim.  Both  resorted  to 
concealment,  and  both  took  part  in  the  distribution  of  O'Connor’s  property.  He  did  not 
complain  of  his  learned  friends  acting  upon  their  instructions.  It  was  tlieir  duty  to  do  all 
that  properly  lay  within  their  power  for  the  clients  on  whose  behalf  they  appeared ; but  it 
was  equally  his  duty  to  endeavour  to  apply  the  evidence  fairly  and  impartiall3',and  equally  to 
both  parties,  without  considering  what  might  be  the  re.^ult  of  the  inquiry.  He  did  not  intend, 
when  he  rose,  to  trouble  them  with  any  minute  examination  of  tbe  different  parts  of  the  evi- 
dence, nor  had  he  done  so ; and  he  would  now  leave  this  distressing  case  in  the  hands  of  the 
Bench  and  the  Jury. 


THE  JUDGE’S  CHARGE. 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron  then  proceeded  to  deliver  his  charge  to  the  Jury.  The  prisoners  at 
the  bar,  he  said,  were  charged  with  the  awful  crime  of  murder.  They  had  respectively 
pleaded  “ Not  guilty and,  when  the  Juiy  had  considered  all  the  evidence,  and  heard  v hat 
the  law  was  upon  the  subject,  they  would  have  to  determine  with  rwpect  to  each  of  them 
whether  guilt  was  applicable  to  either,  or  to  both,  according  to  the  evidence  produced,  the 
law,  as  laid  down  by  the  learned  Attorney-General  in  the  opening  speech,  had  been  acquiesced 
in  by  both  of  the  learned  counsel  who  aiipeared  for  the  two  prisoners,  and  he  did  not  think  it 
necessary,  therefore,  to  say  more  than  this-that  vhat  i he  Jury  had  to  consider 
first,  whether  the  deceased  came  by  his  death  by  violence— whether,  m short,  he  was  mur- 
dered ; secondly,  whether  either  of  the  prisoners,  or  both,  were  participators  in  that  violence , 
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whether  they  both  were  directly  or  immediately  parties  to  the  violence,  or  whether  either 
them  committed  the  violence,  with  tlie  Knowledge  and  previous  assent  and  connivance  of  the 
other.  If  they  believed  that  they  were  both  directly  participators  in  the  violence,  then  their 
verdict  should  be  against  both.  As,  also,  if  it  was  the  violent  act  of  either  of  them,  with  the 
pre^ous  consent  and  concurrence  of  the  other,  then  they  must  bring  in  a verdict  of 
“Guilty”  against  both.  13ut  if  they  believed  that  the  act  was  known  to  one  only,  and  that 
no  previous  consent  was  given  by  the  other,  then  the  verdict  should  be  against  tliat  person. 
If  they  thought  neither  of  them  had  to  do  with  it,  or  if  it  should  turn  out  that  there  wore  no 
means  before  them  of  casting  the  blame  upon  one  more  than  the  other,  it  was  possible  that 
they  might  acquit  both.  These  were  the  points  wliich  the  Jury  were  called  upon  to  discover  in 
this  case,  and  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  further  to  occupy  their  attention  with  laying  down 
any  technical  rules,  or  occupying  their  time  by  adverting  to  the  counts  in  the  indictment. 
The  crime  in  question  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  unexampled  ever  recorded  in  the  history 
of  this  country;,  but  he  did  not  mean  to  make  any  comments  on  its  enormity.  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  Jury  to  enter  upon  the  inquiry  with  as  much  calmness  as  possible,  dismissing 
from  their  recollections  everything  they  had  heard  before  they  entered  the  court,  and  to 
consider  carefully  everything  founded  on  truth  that  could  ultimately  lead  them  to  a just  con- 
clusion. The  first  question  they  had  to  consider  was,  bad  the  crime  been  committed  at  all  by 
anybody ; and  the  next  was,  whether  either  of  the  prisoners,  or  one  or  both  of  them,  were 
guilty  of  that  crime.  With  respect  to  the  first,  it  was  admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  Patrick 
O’Connor,  the  deceased,  was  murdered  some  time  on  Thursday,  the  9th  day  of  August;  and 
his  body  was  found  in  the  state  described  by  the  surgeon,  the  skull  having  been  perforated 
by  a bullet,  and  the  back  of  it  fractured  so  as  to  present  no  fewer  than  16  pieces  of  broken 
bone.  If  a body  so  circumstanced  had  been  found  anywhere,  the  conclusion  that  the  person 
had  been  murdered  would  not,  probably,  have  been  irresistible.  Had  the  body,  however, 
been  found  buried,  as  it  was,  in  the  back  kitchen,  with  wounds  of  an  equivocal  kind,  leaving 
it  ambiguous  whether  the  individual  had  caused  his  own  death,  or  whether  death  had  been 
caused  by  murder,  still,  finding  a body  thus  concealed  and  thus  strangely  buried  from  all  hu- 
man sight,  in  all  probability  they  would  have  considered  it  as  murdered,  though  the  signs  of 
violence  left  it  doubtful  whether  his  own  hands  or  the  hands  of  others  inflicted  the  wounds  ; 
because  some  one  must  have  been  there  to  bury  the  body,  and  it  would  not  have  been  placed 
in  that  condition  unless  some  one  had  deprived  the  individual  of  life.  When,  therefore,  they 
found  the  two  circumstances  united,  viz.  that  the  body  was  strangely  concealed ; and,  when 
brought  to  light,  presented  a spectacle  such  as  the  surgeon  had  described — there  could  be  n o doubt 
whatever  that  a murder  had  been  committed.  Neither  did  there  appear  to  be  anj'  doubt  that 
Patrick  O'Connor  was  murdered  on  the  9 th  of  August.  The  question  then  arose,  by  whom 
was  he  murdered?  The  question  then  very  naturally  arose,  who  were  the  parties  living  in 
the  house,  in  the  back  kitchen  of  which  the  body  was  found,  and  what  was  the  history  of 
those  parties  during  the  days  that  elapsed  between  the  time  when  O’Connor  was  last  seen  and 
the  time  when  his  body  was  found  on  the  17th  of  August?  The  only  two  persons  at  that 
time  living  in  the  house  were  the  prisoners  at  the  bar.  It  had  not  been  suggested  by  either 
of  the  learned  counsel  for  the  prisoners  that  the  murder  could  have  been  committed  by  any 
other  than  the  inmates  of  the  house,  nor  had  it  been  represented  that  anybody  out 
of  the  house  committed  the  murder,  and  brought  the  body  and  deposited  it  in  the 
kitchen.  There  could  be  no  doubt,  then,  that  very  grave  suspicion  must  exist 
against  the  persons  living  in  the  house.  The  surgeon  who  examined  the  body  was  asked  how 
long  he  thought  it  had  been  buried,  and  he  replied,  that  it  must  have  been  buried  about  a 
week.  That  was  on  Friday’,  the  17  th  of  August;  and  Thursday,  the  9 th  of  August,  was  the 
day  on  which  the  deceased  disappeared.  He  had  been  seen  at  half-past  seven  that  morning 
by  the  persons  at  whose  house  he  lodged ; he  had  been  seen  on  London-bridge  by  more  than 
one  person  at  two  different  times ; he  had  been  seen,  also,  within  100  or  150  yards  of  the  house 
of  the  prisoners  some  few  minutes  after  five  o’clock ; but  from  that  time  he  had  not  been 
seen  till  his  body  was  dug  up  in  the  back  kitchen,  on  the  17th.  The  two  prisoners  at  the  bar 
appeared  by  different  counsel,  and  they  had  attempted  to  throw  the  blame  of  this  transr- 
action,  this  dreadful  crime,  the  one  upon  the  other.  One  of  the  learned  gentle- 
men directly  and  openly  repudiated,  on  the  part  of  the  man,  all  share  in  the  crime, 
and  threw  the  guilt  upon  the  woman ; while  the  other  learned  gentleman,  not  quite  so  openly’, 
but  still  distinctly  enough,  endeavoured  to  exculp.ite  the  woman,  and  throw  the 
guilt  upon  the  man.  The  Jury,  however,  must  attend  to  the  evidence,  as  well  as  to  the 
observations  of  counsel,  and,  by  their  own  experience  and  sound  judgment,  come  to  a con- 
clusion as  to  where  the  guilt  rested,  and  whether  it  lieloiiged  to  tlio  one  or  the  other,  or  both. 
In  taking  a review  of  the  wiiole  transaction,  it  appeared  to  him  ihat  it  would  be  very  unsafe 
to  rely  upon  small  minute  circumstances,  as  to  which  there  might  be  no  sure  sources  of  infor- 
mation. They  were  to  take  a broad,  general,  comprehensive  view  of  the  case,  not  stopping 
to  inquire,  just  at  one  particular  moment,  wlnit  would  bo  the  expressions  of  a man  or  woman 
in  the  circumstances  that  migiit  attach  to  that  particular  occ.ision;  but  to  consider  what  was 
the  result  of  all  the  circumstances  brought  out  in  tiie  evidence  laid  before  them.  There  were 
some  things  that  it  would  wdl  become  them  to  consider  witli  respect  to  the  joint  intentions 
of  the  two  prisoners  at  the  bar,  and  to  these  lie  would  endeavour  to  call  tlieir  attention  when 
considering  the  prominent  facts  brought  out  in  the  evidence  whidi  they  liad  heard  in  detail 
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With  respect  to  the  male  prisoner,  he  stated  that  he  was  preseht  at  the  tntirder ; that  he  saw' 
his  wife  fire  a pistol  at  tlie  head  of  the  deceased.  Now  this  was  conclusive  evidence  that  he 
was  present  at  that  moment,  and  it  was  a natural  inquiry  whether  he  knew  anvthing  of  it 
before.  Was  it  a matter  of  which  he  had  not  the  slightest  anticipation,  or  was' it  one  that 
he  had  reason  to  expect?  It  appeared  tliat,  when  he  g.ave  an  account  of  the  transaction  to 
the  sergeant  of  police,  he  said  he  was  “ anxious  to  go  to  town,  as  he  wished  to  explain  all.” 
But  had  he  explained  anything?  There  was  an  allusion  made  to  there  being  other 
wounds  besides  that  produced  by  a shot,  but  he  gave  no  explanation  relative  to  them.  He 
was  told  there  were  other  wounds,  but  he  gave  no  answer.  Now,  assuming  that  the  male 
prisoner  was  present  when  somebody  fired  the  pistol— he  (the  Chief  Baron)  used  that  expres- 
sion because  it  was  no  evidence  against  the  other  prisoner — assuming  that  he  was  present 
when  some  person  put  one  hand  on  the  man’s  shoulder,  and  with  the  other  hand  fired  the 
pistol,  then  the  question  came  to  be,  who  inflicted  the  wounds  on  the  back  of  the  head  after- 
wards? What  course  did  he  here  take?  Uid  he  endeavour  to  prevent  any  further  violence? 
These  were  questions  which  the  Jury  must  put  to  themselves,  and  endeavour  to  answer.  As 
against  the  male  prisoner,  this  seemed  to  be  the  ca.se;  he  admitted  he  was  present  at  the 
murder,  but  he  gave  no  account  of  the  rest  of  the  transaction,  or  of  the  concealment  of  the 
body.  It  appeared  that,  after  the  murder,  both  the  male  and  female  prisoners  quitted  the 
house,  and  went  off  in  different  directions.  Mrs.  Manning,  it  appeared,  went  on  Monday,  the 
13th  of  August ; while  the  male  prisoner  left  on  the  Wednesday  morning  following.  [His 
Lordship  then  proceeded  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Jurv  to  the  other  more  prominent  facts 
of  the  case,  as  brought  out  in  evidence.  In  conclusion,  he  said : — ] I believe  that  these  are  all 
the  facts  of  the  case  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution.  No  evidence  has  been  called  on  the  other 
side.  It  will  be  your  duty  to  say  to  what  conclusion  your  mindshave  been  brought  as  to  the 
participation  in  the  murder  by  one  or  both  of  the  prisoners.  If  you  think  that  the  one  is  guilty, 
and  the  other  innocent,  but  cannot  po.ssibly  decide  -which  is  the  guilty  party,  you  may  be  re- 
duced to  the  alternative  of  returning  a verdict  of  “Not  guilty”  as  regards  both.  But,  if  you  con- 
sider that  one  of  them  was  guilty,  it  will  be  for  you  to  consider  whether,  seeing  that  the  mur- 
der was  committed  in  the  house  where  both  the  prisoners  lived,  it  could  possibly 
be  undertaken  by  the  one  without  the  knowledge  of  the  other.  If  you  think  it 

possible  that,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  human  nature,  this  could  h.ave  happened,  you 
will,  of  course,  act  upon  your  judgment  ; but  I trust  your  j udgment  will  be  well  weighed 
before  you  pronounce  it.  If,  indeed,  you  seriously  believe  that  one  of  the  parties  alone 
has  been  guilty  of  the  deed,  and  that  the  other  had  no  private  knowledge  of  the  transaction, 
it  will  bo  for  you  to  consider  to  which  of  the  per.sons  the  guilt  and  innocence  respectively 
applies.  But'if,  looking  at  the  whole  transaction,  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  both 
must,  according  to  the  ordinary  course  of  human  affairs,  have  been  concerned  in  the  murder, 
then  it  will  be  your  duty  to  find  both  prisoners  guilty.  With  respect  to  any  question  of 
Qoubt — if,  indeed,  this  be  a case  where  aiij-  of  the  facts  can  be  doubted — it  will  be  for  you  to 
decide  what  part  of  the  evidence  you  thiuk  true,  and  what  you  think  objectionable.  With 
respect  to  the  doubts,  I apprehend  that  3 our  duty  is  caimly  and  gravely  to  investigate  the 
case,  to  see  what  is  the  conclusion  impressed  upon  j-our  minds,  as  men  of  the  world,  as  men 
of  sense,  and  men  of  solid  justice.  If  the  conclusion  to  which  you  are  conducted  be  th.at 
there  is  that  degree  of  certainty  in  the  case  that  you  -would  act  upon  it  in  your  owm  grave 
and  important  concerns,  that  is  the  degree  of  certainty'  which  the  law  requires,  and  -which 
will  justify  j'ou  in  returning  a verdict  of  guilty  against  one  or  both  of  the  prisoners.  It  is 
not  necessary'  that  a crime  should  be  established  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt.  There  are 
crimes  committed  in  darkness  and  secrecy  which  can  only  be  traced  and  brought  to  light  by 
a comparison  of  circumstance.-?,  -which  press  upon  the  mind  more  and  more  as  they'  are  in- 
creased in  number.  There  are  doubts  more  or  less  involved  in  every  human  transaction.  We 
are  frequently  mistaken  as  to  w'hat  we  suppose  we  have  seen — still  oftener  as  to  what  we  sup- 
pose we  have  heard.  In  all  the  tr.msactions  of  life  there  is  a certain  degree  of  doubt  mixed  up,  but 
these  are  not  the  doubts  upon  which  y'ou  act  in  deciding  upon  a case  so  important  as  this  for  the 
public,  on  tbe  one  hand,  and  the  prisoners  on  the  other.  I doubt  not  that  you  will  discharge  yoim 
duty'  most  faithfully.  You  -udll  consider  that  y'ou  have  on  the  one  hand  a duty  to  the  public 

namely,  to  take  care  that  the  guilty  shall  not  escape ; and  that,  on  the  other,  you  have  a 

duty  to  the  prisoners — to  take  care  that  they  shall  not  be  convicted  upon  any  mere  surmises  or 

suspicioii upon  rash  or  light  grounds,  but  upon  grave  and  solid  reasons  presenting  themselves 

to  -vour  understandings,  and  leading  y'ou  to  a satisfactory  conclusion  that  one  or  both  are 
guilty  of  the  crime.  With  these  remarks  I dismiss  you  to  the  performance  of  your  important 
duty,  and  I pray  that  your  decision  may  be  founded  upon  justice  and  truth. 

The  Jury  retired  exactly  at  six  o’clock,  and  remained  absent  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
Durimr  their  absence  the  prisoners  were  allowed  to  retire,  and  the  audience  occupied  tliem- 
selves  in  eager  conversation  on  the  merits  of  the  case  and  the  probable  verdict  that  would 
be  returnedf  The  dock,  which  was  by  this  time  nearly  filled  with  spectators,  -was  ordered  to 

liDO  P-1 

On  the  return  of  the  Jury,  at  a quarter  to  seven  o’clock,  the  prisoners  were  again  pis «d 
at  the  bar.  The  loud  buzz  of  conversation  in  the  court  at  once  gave  way  to  solemn 
silence. 
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,THE  VERDICT. 

Mr.  Streight  (Clerk  of  the  Arraigns)  said : Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  do  you  find  the  prisoner 
Frederick  George  Manning  Guilty  or  Not  Guilty  ? 

Foreman:  GUILTY.  _ it  /->  -i  o 

Mr.  Straight:  Do  von  find  the  prisoner  Maria  Manning  Guilty  or  hiot  Guilty  ? 

Foreman ; GUILTY. 

Mr.  Streight:  Frederick  George  Manning  and  Maria  Manning,  you  severally  stand  con- 
victed of  the  murder  of  Patrick  O’Connor ; what  have  you,  or  either  of  you,  to  say  why  the 
Court  should  not  proceed  to  pass  judgment  upon  you  according  to  law? 

MRS.  MANNING’S  ADDRESS  TO  THE  COURT. 

Mrs.  Manning,  in  a state  of  great  excitement,  addressed  the  Court  as  follows.  She  spoke 
with  a strong  foreign  accent,  and  with  remarkable  vehemence,  her  excitement  appearing  to 
supply  her  with  fluency  of  speech : — There  is  no  justice  (she  said)  and  no  right  for  a foreign 
subject  in  this  country.  There  is  no  law  for  me  I have  had  no  protection — neither  from  the 
Judges,  nor  from  the  prosecutors,  nor  from  my  husband.  I am  unjustly  condemned  by  this 
Court.  If  I were  in  my  own  country,  I could  prove  that  I had  money  sent  from  abroad, 
which  is  now  in  the  Bank  of  England.  My  solicitors  and  counsel  could  have  called  witnesses 
to  identifv  shares  that  were  bought  with  my  own  raonej'.  Mr.  O’Connor  was  more  to  me> 
than  my  husband.  He  was  a friend  and  brother  to  me  ever  since  I came  to  this  countr)’.  I 
knew  him  for  seven  years.  He  want  d to  marry  me,  and  I ought  to  have  been  married  to 
him.  I have  letters  which  would  prove  his  respect  and  regard  for  me  ; and  I think,  consi- 
dering that  I am  a woman  and  alone,  that  I have  to  light  against  my  husband’s  statements, 
that  I hgve  to  fight  against  the  prosecutors,  and  that  even  the  Judge  himself  is 
against  me — I think  that  I am  not  treated  like  a Christian,  but  like  a wild  beast 
of  the  forest;  and  the  Judges  and  Jury  will  have  it  upon  their  consciences  for 
giving  a verdict  against  me.  I am  not  guilty  of  the  murder  of  Mr.  O’Connor. 
If  I had  wished  to  commit  murder,  I would  not  have  attempted  the  life  of  the  only  friend  I 
had  in  the  world — a man  who  would  have  made  me  his  wife  in  a week,  if  I had  been  a widow. 

I have  lived  in  respectable  families,  and  can  produce  testimonials  of  character  for  probity  in 
every  respect,  if  inquiry  is  made.  I can  account  for  more  money  than  was  equal  to  the 
trifling  shares  that  v/ere  found  upon  me.  If  my  hu-sband,  through  jealousy,  and  a re- 
vengeful feeling  against  O'Connor,  chose  to  murder  him,  I don’t  see  why  I should  be 
puni'hed  f<?r  it.  I tvieh  I could  have  expressed  myself  better  in  the  English  language.  That  is 
all  I have  to  say. 

Manning  said  nothing. 

THE  SENTENCE. 

Mr.  Justice  Cresswell  (who,  in  the  absence  of  the  Chief  Baron,  delivered  judgment)  then 
put  on  the  black  cap  and  addressed  the  prisoners  as  follows : — P'rederick  George  Manning 
and  Maria  Manning,  you  have  been  convicted  of  the  crime  of  murder 

Mrs.  Manning  (vehemently)  : No,  no ; I wont  stand  here  to  hear  that  said.  You  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  yourselves.  There  is  neither  law  nor  justice  here.  [She  then  turned  round 
as  if  to  leave  the  dock,  but  was  prevented  by  Mr.  Cope,  the  Governor  of  Newgate,  who  stood 
behind  her.] 

Mr.  Justice  Cresswell : You  have  been  defended  by  able  counsel. 

Mrs.  Manning : They  did  not  pro:,uce  any  witnesses  for  me. 

Mr.  Justice  Cresswell ; Every  topic  which  ingenuity  or  experience  had  taught  them  would 
be  at  all  available  for  your  defence,  has  been  urged  by'  them.  You  have  been  found  guilty  by 
a Jury  upon  evidence  which,  I will  venture  to  say',  could  leave  no  rational  doubt  upon  the 
mind  of  any  human  being  who  heard  it.  A verd  ct  of  guilty  is  the  only  one  which  the  Jury 
could  conscientiously  return.  Had  they  failed  to  return  that  verdict,  it  would  have  been  very 
dif&cult  indeed  to  convince  me  that  they  had  not  shrunk  from  their  duty,  so  completely 
was  I satisfied,  by  the  evidence  which  I heard  detailed  by  the  different  witnesses,  of  the  guilt 
of  both  of  you. 

Mrs.  Manning:  The  witnesses  in  my  favour  were  not  called. 

Mr.  Justice  Cresswell : Murder  is  the  highest  crime  that  one  individual  can  commit  against 
another  in  this  country.  It  is  at  ail  times  a horrible  offence ; but  the  present  murder  was  one 
of  the  most  cold-blooded  and  deliberately  calculated  I ever  remember  to  have  heard  or  read  of. 
Under  the  preUnce  of  friendship,  or  rather  affection— for  such  was  the  description  of  the 
invitation  of  t’ae  8lh — under  that  pretence,  you  unhappily  deluded  him  to  a place  where  his 
grave  was  probably  then  prepared,  and  where  the  deed  was  afterwards  committed  which,  had, 
no  doubt,  been  for  days  contemplated.  It  is  one  of  the  moat  appalling  instances  of  human 
wickedness  which  the  annals  of  this  court  can  furnish.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
deceased  led  a vicious  course  of  life  with  one  of  you  prisoners ; but  whether  that  was  so  or 
not,  1 profe.ss  not  to  judge;  that  rests  with  your  own  conscience.  But,  whatever 
was  his  course  of  life,  without  a moment’s  warning  or  preparation,  without  the 
slighfe.st  opportunity  of  thinking  of  futuriiv,  or  endeavouring  to  seek  pardon  for 
any  oflfences  he  had  committed,  that  unhappy  man  was  hurried  into  eternity.  The 
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law,  more  merciful,  allows  to  you  space  of  time  for  preparation.  It  appears  that, 
on  a former  occasion,  a conversation  passed  between  one  of  you  and  the  witness  M assey  as  to 
where  the  soul  of  a person  who  had  committed  a murder  would  go.  The  time  has  mrived 
when  you  should  ask  that  question  again.  As  I cannot  hold  out  the  slightest  hope  of  a com- 
mutation of  the  sentence  which  I am  about  to  pronounce,  I am  bound  to  tell  you 
that,  as  far  as  my  judgment  goes,  your  doom  is  irretrievably  fixed  when  that  sentence 
is  passed.  I advise  you,  therefore,  to  resort,  with  nil  humility,  and  all  contrition 
to  the  advice  and  counsel  of  the  minister  of  the  Gospel  appointed  to  attend  you! 
From  him  you  will  receive  all  the  consolation  which,  in  your  unhappy  condition'^  he 
can,  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties,  afiord  you.  From  him  you  will  learn  what’you 
have  to  fear.  He  will  no  doubt  point  out  to  you,  in  strong  terms,  the  full  extent  of  your 
guilt;  and  I am  sure  he  will  rejoice  if  he  can  conscientiously  hold  out  to  you  any  hope  of 
that  pardon  hereafter  which,  in  this  world,  is  impossible.  I consign  you  to  his  advice,  and 
pray  you  to  profit  by  it.  Whatever  sorrow,  or  even  indignation,  you  may  really  feel,  or 
aflfect  to  feel,  as  to  the  course  of  proceeding  this  day,  depend  upon  it  that  others  wll  judge 
difierently;  and  I doubt  whether  every  one  who  has  heard  the  trial  will  not  be  as  well 
satisfied  as  I am  that  the  result  is  the  only  one  consistent  with  justice.  Having  given  you 
this  warning  and  advice,  which  I pray  you  once  more  to  receive  in  all  humilitv,  it  remains 
for  me  only  to  pronounce  the  dread  sentence  of  the  law,  which  is,  that  you  be  taken  hence  to 
her  Majesty’s  gaol  for  the  county  of  Surrey,  and  thence  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  there 
be  severally  hanged  by  the  neck  until  you  be  dead ; and  that  afterwards  your  dead  bodies  be 
buried  within  the  precincts  of  the  gaol  in  which  you  shall  be  confined  after  this  sentence ; 
and  may  the  Lord  have  mercy  upon  your  guilty  souls ! 

Mr.  Straight : Amen. 

Mrs.  Manning  was  again  proceeding  to  address  the  Court,  when  she  was  ordered  to  be  re- 
moved. She  exclaimed  that  it  was  shameful  to  pass  such  a sentence  upon  her,  and  added, 
“ Base  and  shameful  England !”  According  to  custom,  the  bench  in  front  of  the  dock  was 
strewn  with  rue.  Taking  some  of  this  in  her  hand,  she  threw  it  into  the  body  of  the  court, 
as  if  by  that  contemptuous  act  she  could  find  some  relief  from  the  excitement  under  which 
she  laboured.  She  was  immediately  removed  by  Mr.  Cope  and  a lemale  turnkey. 

Manning  merely  bowed  to  the  Court  and  retired.  He  seemed  very  subdued,  but  retained 
his  self-possession. 

The  proceedings  closed  shortly  after  seven  o’clock. 


The  following  letter,  which  led  to  the  renewal  of  the  intimacy  behveeii  the  prisoner  Maria 
Manning  and  the  unfortunate  deceased,  will  doubtless  be  perused  with  interest  by  the  public. 
It  proceeded  as  follows : — 

“Cusloms,  St.  Katherine’s  Docks,  June  11th,  1847. 

“ My  dear  Mrs. , — Not  knowing  your  real  name,  I have  addressed  this  note  as  usual. 

I hope  it  will  find  you.  I cannot  describe  to  you  m3'  feelings,  and  what  I suffered  since  I saw 
you  last  evening.  If  v'ou  were  to  know  hall  you  would  have  compassion  for  me,  if  I was  the 
greatest  enemy  you  ever  had.  I have  spent  a solitary  and  drear}'  winter  and  a dull  and  me- 
lancholy spring,  in  anticipation  of  having  a jovial  and  pleasant  autumn.  1 had  given  up 
going  into  all  society — cut  the  acquaintance  of  every  friend  I had  on  3'our  account,  being 
anxious  to  economise  and  secure  for  ourselves  the  means  of  making  us  happy  and  comforlable 
the  rest  of  our  lives.  I had  m3'  month’s  leave  of  absence  settled  to  commence  on  the  6th  of 
August,  when  I thought  3'OU  might  be  after  returning  from  the  Continent,  and  intended  to  get 
maiTied  on  the  7th,  ieave" London  for  Boulogne  on  the  8th,  and  there  spend  the  honey-month ; 
but,  alas!  these  arrangements  are  now  blighted.  You  have  all  those  comforts  that  your 
heart  can  wish  for,  and  I am  glad  of  it.  For  poor  me  there  is  none  of  these  consolations  left, 
but  the  sad  reflection  of  being  disappointed.  Ah,  Maria!  Y"ou  have  acted  cruel  to  me. 
Why  not,  like  a true  professor  of  what  3'ou  avowed,  write  and  say  what  you  intended 
before  you  acted  so — then,  at  the  risk  of  losing  my  situation,  I would  go  ever}' step  to 
Erskine  House  and  get  married  to  the  onl,  being  on  the  face  of  God’s  earth  who 
could  make  me  happy;  and,  Maria  dear,  if  }'ou  could  only  read  the  feelings  of  my  heart 
you  would  not  do  as  you  did.  However,  it  is  too  late  to  be  speaking  of  these  things  now. 
AVe  must  be  reconciled  with  the  will  of  God,  and  hope  all  things  are  regulated  by  Him  for  a 
wise  and  benevolent  purpose.  Enough  now  of  this  sad  and  melanchol}’  affair,  for  so  it  is  to 
me.  However,  I hope  we  will  always  entertain  the  same  kindly  feelings  towards  each  other 
that  is  due  to  old  friends.  I can  speak  for  m3’self,  and  am  sure  I will.  AVTien  shall  I have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  here?  Bring  }'our  husband,  and  any  others  }'ou  like;  I will  be 
able  to  show  them  the  docks  and  the  vaults;  but,  mind,  ladies  are  not  admitted  into  the 
vaults  after  one  o’clock ; 1 wish  you  could  come  soon.  There  is  a ship  from  China,  alongside 
my  station  in  the  docks — the  Viscount  Sandon ; she  leaves  on  Sunday.  There  are  three 
Chinese  on  board,  and  it  would  be  a novelty  for  you  to  see  them  with  their  long  tails.  You 
said  y’ou  would  call  on  me  on  Sunday.  I wish  you  would.  If  you  do,  w'rite  and  say  what 
time,  that  I may  be  sure  to  meet  you.  Y’'ou  may  be  able  to  give  some  explanations  on  the 
matter  which  may  smooth  it  down  a little.  1 wish  I could  acquit  you  of  infidelity  on  the  oc- 
casion.’ I hope  that  the  blessing  of  God  may  rest  on  all  your  proceedings,  and  believe  me, 
under  any  circumstances,  till  death,— Yours  verv  affectionately,  1 atiuck  0 Connor. 


London:  W.  M.  Clabk,  Ayarwidi-lune,  Faternoster-row. 
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FURTHER  PARTICULARS. 


MARIA  AIANNING  IN  EDINBURGH. 

It  may  b9  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers  that  Mrs.  Manning  directed  her  flight  from 
London  to  Edinburgh,  where  she  resided  in  the  enjo}'ment  of  security  for  a few  days  previous 
to  her  apprehension.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  it  was  the  fortune  of  an  old  fellow- 
servant  to  recotrnise  her  in  the  streets  in  the  following  manner:  It  chanced  that  on  the 

ilondaj'  previous  to  her  appreheusiou,  he  was  standing  in  bt.  Andrew’s-square,  a little  below 
the  Koval  Bank,  in  charge  of  a carriage,  waiting  upon  his  mistress,  when  he  recognised  his 
old  acquaintance,  Mrs.  Manning,  walking  towards  him  from  the  direction  of  Prince  s-street. 
She  was  gaily  dressed,  and  he  imagined  that  she  had  left  Douglas’s  Hotel,  where  she  had 
before  lived  with  the  noble  family  she  served.  She  did  not  at  first  evince  any  signs  of  re- 
cognition, but  at  length  her  eye  caught  his,  and  some  gleams  of  recollection  appeared  to 
flash  across  her  mind.  She  passed  him,  however,  without  any  notice,  but  stood  at  a distance 
of  about  ten  yards,  as  if  to  listen  to  some  street  minstrels,  while,  in  reality,  she  scanned 
him  with  eager  gaze,  mingled — in  appearance,  at  least — ivith  some  apprehension.  Her  escape 
from  the  hands  of  justice  was,  on  this  occasion,  rather  singular,  as  it  chanced  that  the  clerk 
of  a neighbouring  bank,  in  company  with  a criminal  officer,  came  up  at  the  moment  in  quest 
of  a female  who  had  been  guilt}’’  of  some  delinquency  in  the  estabiishment  stiortly  before. 
The  eyes  of  the  officer  were  immediately  directed  to  Mrs.  Manning,  whose  flashy  appearance, 
to  use  a vulgar  phrase,  seemed  to  strike  him,  and,  pointing  to  her,  lie  asked  the  clerk,  “ Is 
that  the  woman  ?”  The  answer  was  in  the  negative,  and  she  soon  afterwards  ■went  on  her 
way  in  the  direction  of  Tork-place,  and  thence,  proliably,  to  her  lodgings  in  Haddington- 
place.  Next  day  her  old  fellow- servant  again  encountered  her,  earlier  in  the  morning,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  day  he  learned  the  fearful  intelligence  of  her  crimes  and  capture. 

AIRS.  MANNING'S  LAST  LIAISON. 

During  the  sojourn  of  Mrs.  Manning  in  Edinburgh,  a vessel  belonging  to  the  navy  vras 
cruising  in  the  Erith  of  Forth,  awaiting  the  departure  of  her  Majesty  from  her  palatial  resi- 
dence at  Balmoral,  and  to  form  part  of  the  Koyal  squadron  destined  to  escort  our  liege  lady 
the  Queen  back  to  her  English  dominions.  Now,  it  so  happened  that  on  board  this  same 
vessel  there  was  a certain  lieutenant,  a jovial,  spreeish  specimen  of  the  lioyal  Navy,  as  the 
sequel  will  prove ; and  to  this  gentleman  it  occurred  that  a brief  cruise  on  terra  firma,  or 
what  is  technically  called  “ a run  upon  shore,”  would  be  a by  no  means  unpleasant  relief  from 
the  somewhat  monotonous  routine  of  a man-of-war  kept  in  api)le-pie  order.  Leave  obtained, 
our  lieutenant  landed ; and  during  bis  peregrinations  in  the  streets  of  “ Auld  Reekie,”  it  so 
fell  out  tliat  he  met — as  lieutenants  and  captains  also  will  do — with  a remarkable  dashing 
and  showy  specimen  of  the  genus/rEmina,  what  in  mess-table  parlance  would  be  called  “a 
dev’lish  fine  woman.”  The  meeting  led  to  conversation,  conversation  to  confidence,  and  con- 
fidence to  a rendezvous  at  a given  hotel  on  the  following  day,  where  the  lady  undertook  to 
order  a first-rate  repast.  The  rendezvous  was  punctually  kept  on  both  sides,  but  the  gallant 
Lieutenant  was  somewhat  taken  aback  by  the  aspect  of  a magnificent  collation,  in  lieu  of  the 
modest  spread  he  had  contemplated.  His  gallantry  was  considerable,  but  the  full  pay  even 
of  a Lieutenant  is  not  a Californian  jaZacer,  and  he  delicately  hinted  to  the  lady,  that,  however 
willing  he  was  to  entertain  her,  he  did  not  quite  contemplate  so  gorgeous  a banquet.  “ Is 
that  all?”  asked  the  lady,  with  an  air  of  complacent  nonchalance ; “Well,  I think  this  will 
j>ay  fur  it;”  and  she  threw  on  the  table  a bank  note  for  ten  pounds.  The  Lieutenant  ’W’as  a 
man  wi.se  in  his  generation,  and  oflered  no  further  objection.  The  dinner  was  discussed,  wine 
ami  walnuts  followed,  and  the  interview  was  prolonged  till  a late  hour,  after  which  our  naval 
hero  took  leave  of  his  mysterious  inamorato,  and  returned  to  his  ship. 

Time  wore  on.  Her  Majesty  returaed  to  England.  The  Mannings  had  been  captured,  and 
examined,  and  committed,  and  the  day  of  their  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey  arrived.  On  the  bench, 
among  other  notabilities,  legal,  aristocratic,  and  senatorial,  was  the  often-before-mentioned 
Lieutenant.  Pending  the  preliminary  proceedings,  the  Lieutenant  had  been  entertaining  a 
companion  with  a full,  true,  and  particular  account  of  his  adventure  at  Edinburgh,  and  the 
hilarity  of  his  friend  was  only  checked  by  the  entrance  of  the  Judges  into  Court,  and  the 
placing  of  the  prisoners  at  the  bar.  The  double-barrelled  lorgnettes  of  both  were  instantly 
levelled  at  the  culprits,  when,  at  the  moment  that  the  female  raised  her  veil,  tli^ 
Lieutenant  started  up,  and  nearly  forgetful  of  Judge,  jury,  counsel,  proclamation  of  silence 
&c.,  exclaimed  to  his  companion,  “ By  Jove,  that’s  the  woman !” 

A FALSE  ALARM. 

Late  on  Saturday  night  (the  3rd  November)  Mrs.  Manning’s  attorney,  Mr.  Solomon,  re- 
ceived an  anonymous  letter  couched  in  the  following  terms : — 
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“ I beg  to  state  that  I thmk  Mrs.  Maaning  liad  a right  to  be  tried  by  a jury  de  medktate 
lingua:,  on  account  of  her  being  a foreigner  in  tlie  first  place;  secondly  if  you  will  take  the 
trouble  to  go  to  St.  Blaiylebone  Church  and  look  at  the  books,  you  will  find  fhat  George 
Frederick  Manning,  now  under  sentence  of  death,  is  the  same  person  who  was  married  in 
1832  to  Mary  Robert.',  and  that  bis  brother,  Richard  Manning,  was  witness  to  it-  but  if  you 
should  not  find  it  so,  you  had  better  apply  at  No.  28,  Camden- cottages,  where  you  may 
obtain  further  particulars.”  ’’  ^ 

This  statement,  which  appeared,  as  is  said,  to  be  written  in  a female  hand,  induced  Mr. 
Solomon  to  go  the  next  day  (Sunday)  to  Marylebone  Church  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
the  marriage  registry.  The  following  extract  is  given  as  the  result  of  his  seaich 


“ George  Frederick  Manning,  bachelor,  and  Mary  Roberts,  spinster,  were  married  by  banns 

“S.VBAii  Law-rence,  ) 

“ Richard  Manning,  / 

“ Bryant  Burgess,  B. A.,  Curate.” 

..  On  Tueadaj',  the  Gtb,  the  following  letter,  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Times,  from 
Edmund  Planning,  brother  to  the  prisoner,  set  that  point  at  rest ; — 

“ Sir, — Feeling  your  readiness  at  all  times  to  correct  any  erroneous  impressions  calculated 
to  prejudice  the  public  mind,  especially  in  the  case  to  which  I allude,  as  a brother  to  the  un- 
Airtuiiate  Frederick  George  Mnnniug,  I feel  1 should  not  be  doing  justice  to  .myself,  brothers, 
and  the  rest  of  the  family,  should  I not  contradict  a statement  set  forth  in  your  columns  of 
yesterday  with  respect  to  a previous  marriage  having  taken  place  between  my  brother  and  a 
certain  Mary  Roberts  in  the  year  1832,  at  Marylebone  Chin  ch,  which  statement  would  unply 
that  he  had  been  guilty  of  the  crime  of  bigamy.  I beg  to  state  that  he  was  born  ou  the  20th 
of  March,  1820,  which  will  show  the  utter  impossibility  of  such  having  taken  place,  as  he 
could  uot  have  been,  at  the  period  of  the  marriage  named  by  your  correspondent,  thirteen 
years  of  age.” 

It  will  be  seeu  that  the  Registry  gives  the  name  of  George  Frederick  instead  of  Frederick 
George,  and  that  the  prisoner  has  no  brother  named  “Richard,”  the  witness. 


FAREWELL  VISIT  OF  MANNING’S  SISTER. 


On  Tuesday  forenoon  Manning  ivas  permitted  to  have  an  intci-view'  with  -his  brother 
Edmimd,  accompanied  by  a married  sister,  who  had  come  to  town  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
her  wretched  relative.  The  Rev.  W.  S.  Roe  and  Mr.  Keene,  the  Governor,  were  present  at 
the  interview,  which  was  of  an  extremely  painful  nature.  After  the  first  outburst  of  feeling 
had  subsided,  the  convict  was  addressed  b}'  his  brother  at  some  length,  and  urged  to  commu- 
nicate all  he  knew  on  the  subject  of  the  murder.  Manning  expressed  his  readiness  to  do  so, 
and  commenced  by  reiterating  his  former  statement,  to  the  effect  that  his  wife  shot  O’Connor 
as  the  latter  was  proceeding  down  stairs  to  wash  his  hands.  lie  further  stated  that  O’Connor 
had  noticed  the  hole  dug  in  the  b.ock  kitchen  on  the  occasion  of  former  visits  paid  to  Minver- 
place,  and  that  Mrs.  Manning  told  him  it  was  a drain  they  were  making.  On  the  day  of  the 
murder,  when  deceased  went  down  stair.'.  Manning  stated  that,  on  reaching  the  back  kitchen, 
he  heard  him  addre.ss  his  wife,  and  say,  “ IVliat,  bav’iit  you  finished  the  drain  yet?”  These, 
he  says,  were  the  last  words  O’Connor  uttered,  for  immediately  afterwards  ho  heard  the  report 
of  a pistol,  and  then  a heavy  fall  ou  the  floor.  In  answer  to  other  questions  by  his  brother,  he 
confessed  that  he  pledged  a iiair  of  pistols,  with  one  of  w'hich  deceased  was  shot,  on  the 
evening  of  the  day  his  wife  left  town,  being  at  that  time  almost  penniless,  lie  also  confessed 
where  the  ivatches  belonging  to  the  late  Patrick  O'Connor,  and  crowbar  w-ith  w-hich  the 
murder  was  completed,  ■would  be  found.  The  brother  promised  to  see  the  convict  again,  but 
the  sister  took  a last  farcw-ell. 


WARRANT  FOR  THE  EXECUTION. 

All  doubt  as  to  the  fate  of  the  Maimings  w'as  set  at  rest  by  the  following  document,  which 
was  received  by  B:lr.  Keene,  the  Governor  of  Horsemonger-lane  Gaol : — 

“ Surrey,  to  wit. — Francis  William  Gauiul  Faliner,  Esq.,  SherilF  of  the  county  aforesaid, 
to  Thomas  Keene,  keeper  of  her  Majesty’s  giol  at  Horsemonger-lane,  in  and  for  the  county 
aforesaid. — Whereas,  at  the  general  sessions  of  the  delivery'  of  the  gaol  of  our  Lady  the  Queen 
of  Newgate,  holden  for  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  at  Justice-hall,  in  the 
Old  Bailey,  in  the  suburbs  of  the  City  of  London,  by'  adjournment,  on  Friday',  the  26th  day  of 
October,  1841),  before  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  Knight,  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Com-t  of  our 
Lady'  the  tiueen  of  Exchequer,  Sir  V/.  II.  Maule,  Knight,  and  Sir  CresswellCresswell,  Knight, 
two  of  the  Justices  of  our  said  Lady-  the  Queen,  and  Justices  of  her  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
the  lion.  Charles  Ewen  Law-,  one  of  the  counsel  of  our  said  Lady  the  Queen,  learned  in  the 
law.  Recorder  of  the  City  of  London,  and  others,  their  fellow-justices  of  our  said  Lady  the 
(lueen,  assigned  to  deliver  the  said  gaol  of  Newgate  of  the  prisoners  therein  being,  Freaenck 
George  Manning,  and  Maria  Manning  his  wife,  -were  attainted  of  the  wilful  murder  of  latrick 
O’Connor,  tbr  whith  the  said  Frederick  George  Manning  and  Maria  Manning  his  lyife  stand 
condenmed  to  be  severally  hanged  by  the  necks  until  they  be  severally  dead : flieM  are, 

therefore,  in  the  Queen’s  name,  strictly  to  charge  and  commimd  you,  all  cxcums  Md  pre-- 
tences  ■whatsoever  being  set  apart,  that  you  fail  hot,  but  upon  luesday  next,  the  13th  day  ot 
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November  instant,  between  the  hours  of  eight  of  the  dock  in  the  forenoon  and  two  of  the 
clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  you  cause  to  be  hanged  by  the  neck,  until  they  se- 
verally be  dead,  the  said  Frederick  George  Manning  and  Maria  Planning,  his  wife,  at  the  piaM 
appointed  and  used  for  that  purpose,  and  their  bodies  when  dead  you  cause  to  bo  buried  within 
the.  precincts  of  the  said  prison;  and  for  your  so  doing  this  shall  bo  your  sufficient  wanant 
and  authority. 

“ Given  under  tlic  seal  of  my  office,  this  3rd  day  of  November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-nine.  “ By  the  same  Sherift. 

APPEAL  ON  THE  PART  OF  MARIA  MANNING.— THE 

JURY  POINT. 

The  point  reserved  in  this  case,  as  to  the  right  of  the  prisoner  to  be  tried  as  an  alien,  by  a 
jurvconsistingof  an  equal  number  of  aliens  and  natural  subjects,  or,  in  legal  language,  rfe 
inedietate  linmuB,  came  on  for  argument,  on  Wednesday,  Nov.  7, 

The  Learned  Judges  who  formed  the  Court  were — the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Wilde,  the  Lord 
Chief  Baron,  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  Mr.  Justice  Cresswell,  Mr.  Baron  Rolfe,  and  Mr.  Baron 

Mr.  Ballantiue  and  Mr.  Parry  appeared  for  the  prisoner ; Mr.  Saunders  attended  for  her  hus- 
band; and  the  case  of  the  Crown  was  conducted  by  the  Attorney-General,  with  tbe  assistance 
of  Mr.  Bodkin  and  Mr.  Clarkson. 

Every  part  of  the  small  and  extremely  inconvenient  chamber  was  crowded. 

Mr.  Ballantine,  after  briefly  stating  the  reservation  of  the  point  at  the  trial,  s.iid  that  the 
prisoner  alleged  that  she  was  an  alien,  having  been  born  in  Switzerland  ; and  claimed,  under 
the  statute  of  28  Edw.  3,  cap.  13,  to  be  tried  by  a jury  de  medietate  lingua:.  By  the  2d  sec- 
tion of  that  statute  it  was  enacted,  “ That  in  all  manner  of  inquests  and  proofs  which  be  to 
be  taken  or  made  amongst  aliens  and  denizens,  be  they  merchants  or  others,  as  well  before 
the  mayor  of  the  staple  as  before  any  other  justices  or  ministers,  although  the  King  be  party, 
the  one-half  of  the  inquest  or  proof  shall  be  denizens,  and  the  other  half  aliens,  &c.  That 
statute  was  referred  to  by  the  Jury  Act,  the  6 Geo.  4,  a 50,  in  tbe  47th  section,  though 
not  in  the  same  words.  By  that  section  it  was  enacted,  “ That  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  extend,  or  be  construed  to  extend,  to  deprive  any  alien  indicted  or  impeached  of  any 
felony  or  misdemeanour  of  the  right  of  being  tried  by  a jury  de  medietate,  but  that,  on  the 
prayer  of  every  alien  so  indicted  or  impeached,  the  sheriff,  or  other  proper  minister,  should,  by 
command  of  the  Court,  return  for  one-half  of  the  jury  a competent  number  of  aliens,” 
&c.  The  latter  statute  was  onlj'  declartitory  of  the  continuance  of  the  alien’s  right, 
and  he  thought  their  Lordships  would  consider  that  this  case  was  by^  no  means  of 
alight  importance,  whether  with  regard  to  the  prisoner — who  did  not  appear  be- 
fore the  Court  to  take  advantage  of  a mere  technicality,  but  to  complain  of 
of  not  having  had  a fair  trial,  a trial  before  such  a tribunal  as  the  law  pointed  out — or  as 
regarded  the  law  generally  ; for  if  the  statute  which  the  Attorney-General  quoted  at  the 
trial,  the?  and  8 Victoria,  c.  GG,  was  to  operate  in  cases  of  this  kind,  it  would  not  matter  whether 
an  alien  woman  was  married  before  or  after  the  passing  of  that  act;  but,  although  she  married 
with  the  presumption  that  her  rights  and  privileges  as  an  alien  were  to  be  retained  by  her,  yet  by 
a subsequent  statute,  without  any  act  of  her  own,  without  any'  warning  to  her,  those  righ  ts  and 
pririleges  were  taken  away.  Another  view  of  this  case  was,  that,  by  a sort  of  side  p:ovision, 
the  jury  process  and  arrangements,  which  were  considered  as  pai  t of  the  constitution  of  the 
country,  were  interfered  with,  and  that  by  an  act  in  which  tbe  tsnu  “jury”  was  not  even 
mentioned.  If  the  Legislature  could  .have  supposed  that  the  statute  would  have  affected 
those  arrangements,  which  were  viewed  with  the  greatest  c.are  by  all  rvho  were  anxious  to 
preserve  the  liberties  of  the  country,  it  could  not  be  doubted  that  more  vigilance  would  have 
been  shown  in  pa.ssing  it.  Now  the  language  of  the  statute  of  Edward  3 was  certainly 
peculiar ; it  spoke  both  of  aliens  and  denizens,  and  different  constructions  had  been  put  upon 
it  by  different  authorities.  Mr.  Chitty',  in  the  1st  vol.  of  his  “ Ci  iminal  Law,”  said : “ Besides 
the  Oldinary  special  jury,  there  is  another  description  of  persons,  as  aliens  and  denizens  are 
by  th#  singular  humanity  of  the  law  entitled  to  demand  a trial  de  medietate  lingua:;  and  at 
the  time  the  statute  was  passed,  there  was  not  prob.ibly  a very  dear  distinction  between 
per.scns  naturalised  by  letters  of  denization  and  persons  naturalised  by'  act  of  Parliament.” 
It  was  true  the  word  “ denizen  ” was  not  used  in  the  subsequent  act : but  he  contended  that 
the  statute  should  be  construed  as  Mr.  Chitty  had  construed  it,  and  that  the  intention  of  the 
Legislature  was  to  give  to  all  persons  born  abroad,  under  another  allegiance,  habituated  to 
other  customs,  and  probably  speaking  another  tongue,  a jury  de  medietate  lingme,  some  of 
whom  might  comprehend  those  customs,  and  understand  the  language  in  which  the 
prisoner  might  speak.  Now,  in  consequence  of  the  st.it ute  of  Edward  3,  loreigners 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  claiming  a jury  de  medietate  lingua:,  and  it  was  not 
unimportant  to  oijserve  the  mode  in  which  it  was  done.  By  the  statute,  no  moans  were 

E minted  out  to  settle  the  issue  whether  the  party  was  or  vras  hot  an  alien,  but  the  words  of 
ord  Hale  on  this  subject  were : “ If  any  person  allege  he  is  an  alien,  ho  shall  be  tried  by  a 
jury  de  medietate  Uiujua:;”  and  if  from  the  name  in  the  indictment  the  prisoner  appeared  to  be 
a foreigner,  he  was  asked  whether  or  not  he  would  have  a foreign  jury.  He  was  not  asked 
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whether  he  was  an  alien,  or  naturalised,  but  his  claim,  his  allegation,  was  sufficient.  He  V/as 
awarded  such  a jury  as  a matter  of  course.  The  Attorney-General,  before  the  Court  below, 
said,  if  he  had  allowed  the  prisoner  such  a jury,  and  was  wrong,  it  would  have  been  a mistrial; 
but, if  so,  there  must  have  been  many  mistrials,  as  prisoners  were  allowedsuch  ajury  on  their 
mere  allegation.  The  question,  then,  was,  whether  that  privilege  was  taken  from  the  prisoner 
in  this  case  b}'  the  statute  of  Victoria,  and,  if  not,  whether  slie  was  entitled  to  it,  being  in- 
dicted with  her  husband  ? As  to  the  latter  point,  the  Attorney-General  had  relied  on  liarre’s 
case,  Moore’s  Reports,  657,  and  cited  in  Bacon’s  “Abridgment,”  vol.  iv.,  p.  568;  but  if  a 
person  was  to  be  ousted  of  his  right  by  being  connected  with  another  in  the  indictment,  it 
would  be  a virtual  abolition  of  the  statute  of  Edward,  and  render  that  of  George  IV.  an  ab- 
surdit)'.  It  might  be  convenient  to  tr^’  prisoners  together,  but  in  law  there  was  no  inconve- 
nience in  trying  them  separately,  and,  as  that  might  have  been  done  here,  the  case  of  Barre 
ought  to  be  overruled  as  contrary  to  the  statute  of  Edward.  After  observing  that  this  was 
a joint  and  several  indictment,  upon  which  either  party  might  have  been  found  guilty  or 
acquitted,  the  learned  counsel  said  he  now  came  to  the  more  important  question,  whether  the 
statute  of  Victoria  took  awav  the  privilege  as  an  alien  of  a woman  married  to  a natural- 
born  subject.  By  the  16th  section  it  was  enacted,  “ That  any  woman  married,  or  who  shall 
bo  married,  to  a natural-born  subject,  or  perscn  naturalised,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken 
to  be  herself  naturalised,  and  have  all  the  rights  and  ])rivileges  of  a natural-bom  sub- 
ject ;”  but  it  was  clear  she  could  not  be  supposed  to  take  all  such  rights  and  privileges ; for, 
looking  to  the  6th  section,  her  husband,  if  a naturalised  subject,  was  not  capable 
of  becoming  a Privy  Councillor  or  member  of  Parliament,  or  enjoying  other  rights 
excepted  in  the  certificate  to  be  granted  to  him  by  the  Secretary  of  State ; and  it  could  not 
be  conteiu  ed  that  the  took  greater  privileges  than  her  husband.  He  submitted  that  the 
correct  construction  of  the  16th  clause  was,  that,  although  she  was  to  be  deemed  a natural- 
born  subject  as  to  her  rights  and  privileges,  she  w'as  not  to  be  deprived  of  anj'  that  belonged 
to  her  by  law  before  that  statute ; that,  in  fact,  the  statute  was  to  enable  aliens,  at  a smaller 
expense,  and  in  a more  convenient  manner,  to  become  citizens  of  this  country,  but  not  to 
deprive  them  of  their  previous  rights  and  privileges,  and  place  them  under  disabilities  which 
did  not  previously  exist.  A man  who  was  naturalised  under  the  statute  was  assumed  to  know 
the  law',  and  to  give  up  his  privileges  as  an  alien  voluntarily ; but  that  was  not  so  with  a 
ivoman  who  might  have  married  previously'  to  the  statute,  and,  without  any  option  of  her 
own,  was  by  it  to  be  deprived  of  the  privileges  which,  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  she 
thought  she  should  re;ain.  The  learned  gentleman  then  referred  to  Molifere’s  case,  men- 
tioned in  Comyn’s  “Digest,”  vol.  i,  title  “Alien,”  c.  8,  to  show' the  care  with  which  the  Courts 
regarded  any  municipal  jirovisions  which  affected  the  interests  of  foreigners ; and  concluded, 
by  expressing  his  hope  that  their  Lordships  W'ould  be  of  opinion,  that,  even  if  he  had  not 
made  out  a perfect  case  of  denaturali.'ation  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  the  Attorney- General 
had  not  made  out,  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  a sufficient  case  to  deprive  her  of  her  rights 
which  previously'  existed. 

Mr.  Saunders  said  he  should  not  trouble  their  Lordships  w'ith  any  observations  on  the 
part  of  the  prisoner’s  husband. 

The  Attorney-General  said  he  appeared  in  support  of  the  conviction,  and  be  concurred 
with  his  leaimed  friend  that  it  was  a matter  of  importance,  because  he  apprehended,  although 
his  learned  friend  contradicted  the  proposition,  that  if  the  prisoner,  not  being  entitled  to  a 
jury'  de  medictute  liiu/ua),  had  been  tried  by  such  a tribunal,  it  would  have  been  a mistrial  as 
to  her,  for  no  conseut  on  her  part  would  have  bound  her.  He  W'ould  now  notiee  the  argu- 
ments of  his  learned  friend  in  the  order  which  he  had  followed,  and  in  the  first  instance  be 
would  contend  that,  according  to  the  true  construction  of  the  statute  of  Edward,  the  case  of 
Bane  ivas  rightly  decided.  The  book  from  which  his  learned  friend  had  quoted  it.  Bacon’s 
“ Abridgement,”  did  not  give  the  whole  of  it,  for  there  was  an  omission  of  an  important  sen- 
tence, which  -was  given  in  the  original  report  of  it  by'  Moore.  It  was  a case  in  the  Exche- 
quer against  “ Barre  and  other  merchants,”  some  of  whom  were  aliens,  and  others  English  : 
after  issue  joined,  the  aliens  prayed  a jury'  cle  mcdiclate  Uvgiuc,  but  the  Court  held  that  they 
could  not  have  it,  “for  (this  was  the  omitted  sentence)  some  of  the  defendants  wore  English, 
and  could  not  have  that  trial,  but  the  aliens  could  have  such  a trial  as  they' 
would  h.ave  had  before  the  statute,  and  as  they'  would  have  had  if  they  had  not 
prayed  a iury  de  medietuie  lingua;.”  Now,  the  statute  of  27  lidward  3.,  statule 
2,  c.  8,  after  providing  for  all  suits  affecting  property  by'  the  law  of  staple,  concluded 
thus;  “and  if  the  plea  or  debate  he  made  before  the  may'or  of  the  staple,  betwi.xt  the  mer- 
chants or  ministers  of  the  same,  and  thereupon  to  try  thereof  the  truth  an  inquest  on  proof  is 
to  be  taken,  w'e  will  that  if  the  one  party  and  tlie  other  he  a str.inger,  it  shall  be  tried  by 
strangers;  and  if  the  one  party  and  the  other  he  denizens,  it  shall  be  tried  by  denizens;  and 
if  the  one  party' be  denizens  and  the  other  an  alien,  the  one-half  of  the  iinjucst  shall  be  of 
denizens  and  the  other  half  of  aliens.’’  The  statute  applied,  then,  only' to  the  case  where 
the  parties  were  sole  plaintilf  or  defendant,  and  did  not  contemplate  mixed  plaintilfs  or  de- 
fendants. The  next  statute,  that  to  which  his  learned  friend  referred,  the  28  I.dward  3., 
c 13  followed  the  same  reasoning ; it  was  both  in  Ereiich  and  English,  and  it  was  import- 
ant to  them  that  in  the  French  the  word  which  in  the  English  was  translated  “amongst” 
was  entre,  or  “ between”  aliens  and  denizens,  being  the  construction  put  upon  it  in  Burro’s  case. 
The  word  “ denizen  ” clearly  meant  not  merely  a denizen  by  letters  patent,  but  by  birth,  a 
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person  residing  within  and  holding  allegiance  within  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  was  so  laid 
down  in  Brooke’s  “ Abridgment.”  If,  then,  they  had  an  alien  plaintiff  and  alien  defendpt, 
the  statute  was  not  applicable.  The  issue  must  be  between  an  alien  plaintiff  and  denizen 
defendant,  or  an  alien  defendant  and  a denizen  plaintiff  only ; but  either  party  might  jway 
the  jury  de  medieiate  lingua:,  and  that  was  the  meaning  of  the  passage  in  Chitty,  referred  to 
by  his  learned  friend.  The  statute  of  Edward  III.  was,  moreover,  repealed  by  the  statute  of 
George  IV.,  except  so  far  as  the  provisions  were  re-enacted  by  the  47th  section,  in  which  the 
word  “ denizen”  did  not  occur.  Again,  it  was  a mistake  to  suppose,  that,  from  the  teiiu 
de  medietate  lingucv,  half  of  the  jury  must  be  persons  from  the  same  country  as  the  prisoner; 
it  was  suflicient  if  they  vrere  foreigners.  The  question,  then,  upon  the  Jury  Act  was,  whether 
the  right  to  have  a jury  de  medietate  lingua:  was  a pereonal  right,  or  the  right  of  status  only. 
His  learned  friend  said  there  was  nothing  about  jury  in  the  statute  of  Victoria,  and  that  the 
priv'ileges  in  question  could  not  be  taken  away  by  statute  ; but  what  was  given  by  statute 
could  be  taken  away  by  statute,  and  there  were  many  cases  in  which  persons  were  deprived  of 
certain  rights  bv  act  of  Parliament,  without  reference  being  made  to  those  rights.  In  this 
case,  too,  the  enactment  by  the  16th  section  was  clear,  that  an  alien  married  to  a natural-born 
subject  should  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  herself  naturalized,  and  should  have  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  enjoyed  by  a natural- born  subject.  There  was  no  qualification — it  w'as  a 
naturalization  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  The  question  then  was,  whether  a person  natu- 
ralized was  an  alien  ? In  Comyn’s  “ Digest,”  under  the  title  “ Who  is  not  an  alien,”  he  found 
this  passage,  for  which  the  authority  of  Lord  Coke  was  quoted  : — “ If  an  alien  is  naturalized, 
he  shall  be,  to  all  intents,  a natural  subject,  and  shall  take  an  inheritance  as  if  born  in  the 
King’s  allegiance.”  That  was  an  answer  to  the  question,  “ Who  is  not  an  alien?”  And  an 
alien  onlv  was  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  47th  section  in  the  act  of  George  IV.  Pie  would 
only  refer  to  one  other  matter  to  which  his  learned  friend  adverted — that  it  was  enough  for  a 
party  to  allege  his  allegiance,  to  be  entitled  to  a jury  de  medietate  lingua. 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron  intimated  that  there  was  nothing  in  that  point. 

Mr.  Baron  Piatt  said  Mr.  Ballanfine  had  referred  to  the  words  in  the  16th  section,  “ and  have 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a natural-born  subject;”  and  perhaps  the  learned  Attorney- 
General  would  explain  why,  if  his  argument  were  correct,  those  words  were  added  to  the 
words  “ shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  of  herself  naturalised.” 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron  thought  the  same  question  might  be  asked  of  all  modern  statutes. 
(A  laugh.) 

Mr.  Justice  Cresswellsaid  they  might  have  been  introduced  to  prevent  confusion  as  to  the  wife 
being  naturalized  or  having  the  same  privileges  as  her  husband. 

The  Attorney-General  submitted,  that  acts  of  Parliament  must  be  construed  according  to 
the  words  used.  The  words  in  question  might  have  been  added  for  greater  caution,  and,  so 
far  from  weakening  his  argument,  they  only  strengthened  it.  In  conclusion  he  submitted 
that  the  conviction  was  right,  and  that  the  prisoner  was  not  entitled  to  a trial  by  jury  de  me- 
dietate lingua;. 

Mr.  Ballantine,  in  repl3’’,  contended,  that,  as  a natural-born  subject  could  not  get  rid  of  his 
allegianca,  so  an  alien  could  not  get  rid  of  his  allegiance  to  the  counti-y  of  his  birth,  and  that 
he  ought  not  to  be  deprived  of  anv'  privilege  incident  to  his  state  of  alienage.  With  respect 
to  Barre's  case,  lie  observed  that  the  prayer  was  made  after  issue  was  joined,  which  might 
possibly  be  the  ground  upon  which  the  case  was  decided. 

The  learned  Judges  then  retired,  and  were  absent  for  about  half  an  hour.  On  their  return, 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Wilde  delivered  the  judgment  of  the  Court.  He  said  he  need  hardlj' 
say,  that  from  the  time  this  case  came  from  the  Central  Criminal  Court  into  the  hands  of  the 
Judges,  it  had  received  their  anxious  attention  ; who,  although  not  for  the  |mrpose  of  forming 
an  opinion,  had  yet  paid  considerable  attention  to  it,  in  order  to  prepare  them  to  appreciate 
the  arguments  they  would  hear,  and  be  the  better  able  to  apply  those  arguments  to  the  facts 
of  the  case.  Each  and  all  of  them  having  considered  the  matter  beforehand,  and  having 
attended  to  what  he  thought  the  able  arguments  that  had  been  urged  on  the  part  of  the 
prisoner  by  iilr.  Ballantine,  who  he  (the  Lord  Chief  Justice)  thought  had  omitted  nothing 
that  talent  and  iugemiit}’  could  biing  to  bear  on  the  subject,  they  were  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  the  objection  could  not  be  sustained,  and  that  the  party  was  properly^  tried  bv' 
tne  jury  which  was  empanelled  on  the  recent  occasion.  It  appeared  to  all  the  Judges — and 
he  was  warranted  in  expressing  that  opinion — that  it  was  unnecessary,  for  the  purposes  of  a 
just  aod  proper  conclusion  on  the  que.stion  submitted  to  them,  to  enter  into  man}’^  of  the  topics 
introduced  in  the  course  of  the  argument.  I'lie  question  was  simply — Was  the  prisoner,  Mrs. 
Manning,  an  alien  or  not  at  the  time  of  this  trial  ? If  she  was,  .she  would  be  entitled  to  that 
which  she  prayed — to  be  tried  by  a jury  dc  medietate  lingua:.  If  she  was  a British  subject, 
she  was  not  so  entitled.  Now,  tlic  effect  of  a bill  of  naturalisation  had  not  been  questioned, 
and  one  could  hardly  expect  it  should  be,  for  the  authoritj'  of  text  writers  was  so  clear,  so 
uniform,  and  so  con.sistent,  that  one  would  not  expect  an  advocate  of  the  ability  and  learning 
of  Mr.  Ballantine,  who  supported  the  case  of  the  prisoner,  would  question  it.  By  Lord  Coke,  by 
Lord  Bacon,  by  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  and  by  every  text  writer,  in  all  the  editions  of  “ Blackstone  ” 
by  the  various  learned  editors,  it  was  a proposition  universally  adopted,  that  a person  natu- 
ralised became  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a Briti.sh-born  subject.  That  jiroposition  was  not 
at  all  impugned,  nor  its  correctness  in  any  degree  impeached,  by  the  circumstancQ  that,  in 

naturalisation  acts  qf  Parliaments  certain  disc^ualification,a  were  intrqttnceil  j becau.su 
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the  question  arose  whether  a natiiraHsattoS  f".  the  “ Kim^  rMolf rep- 
tile office  of  constable.  It  there  appeared  perfectly  cleFr  fi^  ‘‘’om  performing 

hfied  naturalisation,  but  the  party  had  become  a ^ritfsh  « k * i'’  "'''t“>'ahsation  was  not  a qua^ 

rn\h?Na°tn  r of  constable  was^  but  btiirtue‘'r  T 

m the  Naturalisation  Act,  although  the  nartv  disqualifying  provision 

leem  ^1''  the  office  Constable  subject,  he  was  held  to  be 

seemed  to  be,  what  was  the  status  or  political  or  civil  cpTt  m this  case,  therefore, 

the  time  of  the  trial?  The  section  of  t tact  t ha  l.sH  h the  prisoner  a 

ment  stated  that  “the  party  should  be  4^  amf  i ™ 

the  inquirj^  what  were  the  circumstances  f ‘ to  be  naturalised.”  Then  came 

^sh  subject?  A British  subject  might  be’  snbjeVt  tocertain  character  and  rights  of  a Bri- 
Chief  Justice)  knew  of  no  instiuce  in  which  riL  diatac/e/'^^^^^  he  (the  Lord 

were  united.  The  disqualification  imposT  was  n„i  a ^ a British  subject 

age  after  naturalisation  by  the  Legislature,  but  was  a dismVdfr  r resulted  from  alL- 
rity  of  Pmliameiit  on  a particular  individual  If  the  eifeci  imposed  by  the  autho- 

rim  <^®.  mabe  the  party  to  all  intents  and  purposes  fBritfsb"fr‘'“  f®^‘‘*’"  ‘bere- 

authorities  to  which  he  had  referred,  and  al.soTn  the  vn^  »i 

whole  subject  was  gone  into,  which  was  to  L found  I vZJ  .ludgment  in  which  the 
act  of  Parliament  which  at  all  oualifled  that  aei  If  i?  ®uything  in  this 

should  be  taken  .and  deemed  to  be  S-wal  sed  i>  » “ the  Ja  ty 

naturalisation  bill?  The  arniment  was  tLt  ‘be  ordinary  effect  of  every 

and  not  to  take  them  away.  The  argument  that  p &‘'^®  ®®rtain  rightC 

might  bo  urged  in  eyery  case  of  nSalisation  "’'g®'!  « the  pre.sent  case 

U said  that  it  was  intended  to  operate  on  ’ the  tr'ai  ®^®® 

intended  to  giye  certain  specified  rights,  Not  at  a I 

rte  naturalisation,  the  party  be  and  shn,.Pi'i  , but  rather  that,  by 

British  subject.  What  did  it  giye’?  It  g.,ye  all^  th^^h  ^ 

of  a British  subject.  What  dief  it  take  aiwiv?  Ti  belonged  to  the  character 

British  subject,  for  it  made  the  naturalised  party  wso  tacta”a"'Rr"-?  i belong  to  a 

purpo.se3.  The  argument  attempted  to  be  drawn'^in  i Wo  ° ^ ^!'*l’'sb  subject  to  all  intents  and 
of  Parliament  appeared  to  be,  thK  ummafi  rnTried  t^a  “‘I'-®*'  ‘'>®  «®t 

way  might  by  the  construction  contended  for  on  S part  P “ pai'ticular 

statas,  and  be  entitled  to  different  rights  bevond  thosp^ f i ‘bffei'ent 

Very  likely.  If  the  husband  had  be^en  natm^flse^  s ubiS^f^^  busband  was  entitled  to. 

tohini  bythe  legislalive  authority,  he  was  not  108^0  BriHsh  s w"' ^ 
these  di-squahhcations ; but  that  could  not  be  taken  because  he  w.as  under 

ment  that  the  wife  should  be  naturaliLd  without  re^nfri  ^ ^.^bstmet  substantive  enact- 
section  upon  which  that  depended  w^fin  JeS^al  terns  thnfti  ‘ ‘^'^'l^bfication  at  all.  The 
be  naturalised  and  have  all  the  rights  of  a British  sulnVet  .^!n,i  > be  deemed  to 

struction  to  take  words  intended  to  enlarge  the  o^^  « ®®>->-®®‘  ®on- 

elsewhere  used  with  the  intention  of  restnetion  ^That  wls  ^mt  !’  “‘I  ‘'b®^  ’''®'’® 

words  were  introduced  in  pursuance  of  a ff  meni  a * conclusion,  for  those 

which  belonged  to  legislarive  grants.  The  intentbrfof  tho^r*®*^-  ordinary  phraseology 
liament  was  to  bo  collected,  not  bv  tmvelling  S^^^^^^  tr  bnf'f 

the  act  itself ; and  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  irenpral  fnfoijtp  ^ ^ looking  to  the  whole  of 
of  Victoria  was  to  make  the  u-oman  a Britishlfbiect^  and  bo  f^  Legislature  in  this  act 
ning  to  the  end  of  this  act  of  Parliament  whicK^i’il^  begin- 

wa.s  intended  to  operate  at  all  by  enla-ging  or  limif  ffit\lU)T  ^ "sion  that  it 

British  subject.  It  no  more  jreferred  to  ^thf  Jury  Act  tlian  1 ^ belonged  to  the  status  of  a 

to  the  Jury  Act.  With  respU  thereffirc  tn  tiL  • ^bmi  every  naturalisation  bill  referred 

whatever  fn  this  .act  of  PaZm^Zf^or  ^es.c^®h^?ro'mk^1fe^a“  B 
th.at  were  so,  the  whole  question  was  at  an  cn^and  she  was^nt  an  ‘^..^‘'itish  subject;  and,  if 
tried ; and,  being  a British  subject,  she  wL  not  enti  L tn  „ • “ “'e  time  she  was 

did  not  seem  necessaiw  to  refer  to  the  other  nointa  v-inVii  i ****"  ' f®  ®i*®  claimed.  It 
limited  their  view  to  the  const  ucLn  of  the  sKooTS  Jhe  Judges 

acts ; and  were  of  opinion  that  the  prisoner,  by  that 

s^iSpsssis 

THE  CONDEMNED  MURDERESS. 

w«?f‘‘“^^'^^7A®.^®^'®'""°‘’‘b®,J'«lgeswaskllown  .as  to  the  reserved  point,  information 
nimr  ^1 Governor  and  Chaplain  of  Horsemonger-lane  Gaol,  so  that  Maria  Man- 

P,  g g be  in^ije  acquainted  with  the  lact,  as  she  had, since  her  condemnation,  confidently 
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relied  on  being  successful,  wliicli  had  materially  buoyed  up  her  spirits.  These  functionaries 
accordingly  hud  an  interview  with  her  in  her  cell,  and  the  rev.  Chaplain  informed  her  that 
she  must  prepare  herself  to  meet  her  Slaker,  as  the  sentence  pronounced  upon  her  by  the 
Judge  at  her  trial  would  bo  carried  into  cll'cet  on  the  'i'ue.sday  morning  next.  She  seemed  ex- 
tremely surprised  at  the  announcement,  and  exclaimed  that  she  had  been  unjustly  tried  and 
convicted,  wluch  her  unfeeling  husband  could  prove.  lie  could  unravel  the  whole  ot  the  cir- 
cumstances relative  to  the  murder,  and  if  he  told  the  truth  it  would  exculpate  lier  from  any 
participation  in  the  dreadful  crime.  She  .seemed  ra;her  excited  at  first,  but  afterwards  put 
her  hands  to  her  face  and  cried  bitterly.  The  Chaplain  exhorted  her  to  eanploy  tlie  lew  re- 
maining hours  she  h.ad  to  live  in  prayer  and  repcnlaace,  and  implored  her  to  make  a fall  con- 
fession of  the  crime  for  which  she  was  convicted.  She  asserted  that  she  was  not  the  p.irty  who 
committed  the  murder,  and  she  had  nothing  to  confess. 

Her  husband  several  times  expressed  his  anxiety  to  see  her,  which  was  communicated  to 
her.  He  still  continued  in  a very  depressed  state,  eating  hardly  anytliing,  although  everything 
he  wished  for  consistent  with  the  regulations  of  tl>e  gad  was  afforded  him.  Jie  occupied 
all  his  time  in  reading  religious  works  and  writing. 

The  authorities  of  llorsemonger-lane  Gaol,  fe.n  ing  that  Maria  Manning  might  do  some 
violence  to  herself  after  hearing  her  fate  on  Wednesdtiy  morning,  thought  it  advisable  to  have 
an  extra  woman  in  attendance  upon  her.  Accordingly,  Mrs.  Randall,  the  female  searcher  of 
the  Southwark  police-station,  was  sent  for  that  night  to  assist  the  two  other  -women  in  watch- 
ing her.  Mrs.  Randall  attended  upon  her  during  the  several  lengthy  examinations  at  the 
police-court,  and  Mrs.  Manning  seemed  veiy  much  attached  to  her.  As  soon  as  she  was  in- 
troduced to  her  in  the  cell,  she  seemed  much  pleased,  and  conversed  freely  with  her  on  several 
subjects.  The  unfortunate  woman  .still  .asserted  that  she  -was  innocent,  and  would  not  be  executed, 
and  that  some  influential  ladies  would  intercede  for  her  in  high  quarters.  On  Tuesday  (the  6th) 
she  wrote  two  letters,  and  believed  that  the  contents  -would  have  the  effect  of  saving  her  life.  On 
being  told  that  her  le^al  advisers  had  done  all  they  could  for  her,  she  stamped  her  foot  on  the 
floor,  and  exclaimed  m a violent  manner,  “Done  all  they  could!  Why,  they  have  done 
nothing;  they  and  everybody  else  in  the  court  decided uf  on  hanging  me  before  1 was  tried.” 
In  alluding  to  her  husband,  a few  minutes  afterwards,  she  said,  “ Ah,  he  is  a vagabond.  I 
never  s.aid  anything  about -him.  He  knows  who  murdered  poor  O’Gonuor,  and  can  tell  all.” 
She  still  refused  all  religious  consolation,  and  paid  little  attention  (o  the  Rev.  Mr.  Roe,  tho 
chaplain.  She  was  visited  by  a cliarilahle  lad}',  who  attempted  to  instil  into  her  mind 
the  awful  po.sitiou  in  which  .she  stood,  and  implored  lier  to  offer  up  prayers  to  her  Maker ; 
but  .she  listened  witli  a deaf  e.ar,  and  as  soon  a.s  tiie  lady  had  left  the  cell  she  entered  into 
conversation  with  her  attendants,  as  unconceniodly  as  if'  she  was  free  from  crime.  She  ate 
heartily,  and  slept  well,  but  if  aiy  of  her  attendants  would  converse  with  her  .all  night  riie 
would  sit  up  and  join  tliem.  Upon  some  allusion  to  her  attorney  (Mr.  Solomon)  and  the 
counsd  who  defended  her,  she  became  much  excited,  and,  clenching  her  fists,  exclaimed, 
“ Oh,  if  I only  had  them  here  I’d  serve  them  out.  They  might  have  got  nio  acquitted  if  they 
had  done  their  duty.”  She,  however,  seemed  ennfideut  that  she  v/ould  be  set  at  liberty,  and 
had  no  idea  that  the  sentence  of  the  law  would  be  carried  into  effect. 

MANNING’S  LAST  INTERVIEW  WITH  HIS  SOLICITOR. 

On  Friday  morning  (the  9th),  at  tlie  special  request  of  Manning,  Mr.  Rinns,  his  solicitor 
waited  upon  him  in  tho  condemned  cell  inHorseraonger-hane  0.toI.  The  iuten'icw  took  place 
in  the  presence  ot  the  Rev.  Mr.  Roe,  the  chaplain;  Mr.  Keene,  the  governor;  and  two  turn- 
keys. He  was  in  much  better  spirits  than  on  the  day  preceding,  and  as  soon  as  Mr.  Binus 
entered  liis  cell  he  shook  hands  with  him  cordially,  ."iiil  thanked  him  for  bis  kindna’s.  He 
told  him  he  was  quite  prepared  to  meet  his  unhappy  fate,  ami  could  die  happy  if  his  wife 
-ivould  only  tell  the  truth.  He  informed  Mr.  Biun.s  that  he  took  with  him  some  railway 
shares  to  Jersey,  which  he  de.stroycd  in  a w.ater  closet  before  liis  apprehension,  a description 
of  which  he  handed  hirn  for  the  benefit  of  O’Coimor's  family.  They  will,  it  is  supposed,  be 
restored  by  the  companies  who  issued  them.  This  will  clearly  .show  that  the  miirdored  man 
waspassessed  of  considerable  property  in  i-ailway  sliarcs,  whici!  were  useless  to  any  one  except 
the  real  owner.  On  being  asked  where  the  crowbar  was,  he  slated  that  it  could  be  found  at 
a certain  railway  station  (naming  the  place).  He  directed  Mr.  Biiins  to  dispose  of  all  his 
property,  and,  after  paying  all  demands  for  legal  expenses,  to  band  over  the  surplus  to  bis 
brother  Ldmund.  Prior  to  Mr.  Binns  leaving  him,  he  handed  him  the  Ibltowing  letters, 
giving  him  permission  to  publish  them  if  he  pleased 

CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  MANNING  AND  HIS  WIFE. 

MANNING  TO  HIS  WIFH. 

“I  address  you  as  a fcllo-A'-.sinner  and  a fellow-sutlerer,  ami  not  as  my  wife,  since  the 
contract  mu.st  be  considered  as  cancelled,  extending,  a.s  it  doe.s,  only  until  death,  and  not. 
beyond  it,  and  both  of  us  standing,  as  we  do,  on  the  brink  of  eternity.  We  may  alreadi' 
consider  ourselves  as  cut  off  from  the  world.  The  consciousness  of  tliis  trutli  does  not  how'- 
ever,  prevent  me  from  expressing  my  earnest  solicitude  for  the  happiness  of  your  soul  as  well 
os  my  own.  I do,  thoreforti,  beseech  and  implovo  of  you  to  bo  truthful  in  .all  vou  utter  and 
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that  you  may  not  be  tempted  to  yield  to  any  evil  suggestions  of  the  enemy  of  our  soul’s 
welfare  to  question  for  an  instant  the  solemn  truth  that  we  shall  shortly  appear  before  our 
God  in  judgment— that  his  eye  is  upon  us  now.  Tlie  time,  though  not,  so  far  as  I can  learn, 
precisely  fixed  when  we  are  to  be  launched  into  eternity,  hut  we  may  be  quite  sure  and 
certain  that  ic  is  close  at  hand.  And  now,  by  all  Idndlv  'feelings  wo  have  at  any  time  enter- 
tained towards  each  other,  I earnestly  pray  that  you  will  look  to  God  for  the  pardon  you  need 
and  of  which  I feel  my  own  need  also,  believe  me,  through  the  merits  of  a crucified  Itedeemer’ 
being  satisfied  that  his  all-sufficient  atonement  and  intercession  cannot  benefit  us  unle?s  wo 
repent,  and  give  proofs  of  that  repentance.  Believe  me,  I upbraid  you  not,  but  trust  vou  will 
be  assured  that  1 forgive  every  one,  as  I pray  and  hope  to  be  forgiven  by  God ; and  now  I 
close,  as  my  feelings  are  too  acute  to  write  more.  May  the  Lord  be  merciful,  and  may  He^je 
so  consistent  with  liis  promises.  Let  us  be  truthful  and  sincere  in  all  we  say  and  do."  This 
is  the  last  letter  you  wdll  ever  receive  from  me.  Now  let  me  beg  of  you  to  grant  me  an 
interview  this  day,  if  possible : I have  a great  wash  to  have  one  before  I'depart  t liis  w'orld. 

“F.  G.  Mas.n-inc  ” 

“Written  on  the  29t.h  of  October,  1849,  in  the  condemned  cell,  ITorsemonger-lane  Gaol.— 
Frkdkrick  G.  Manning.” 


MARIA  MANNING  TO  HER  HUSBAND. 


“ I address  you  as  m3’  husband.  I am  far  away  from  my  happ}’  native  land,  on  account  of 
this  contract  and  this  land,  which  3’ou  have  made  to  me  a captivity.  The  peace  and  well- 
being of  society,  the  Jaws  of  truth,  which  3’ou  have  broken,  have  alike  demandel  my  banish- 
ment from  the  countr}’ which  gave  me  birth.  But  I am  not  going  away  from  God  ; He  is 
everjnvbere  alike  present,  and  at  all  times  gracious  to  those  that  seek  his  mercy  and  his 
favour.  What  has  brought  me  into  this  eternal  consequence  ? If  you  live  and  die  unforgiven 
by  God,  though  those  sins  will  be  punished  by  the  laws  of  man,  they  are  still  all  registered 
by  the  only  God.  All  that  1 have  to  sa.y  is  this — I never  made  any  statement  of  an3’  kind  to 
injure  or  condemn  you  in  this  matter — that  you  well  know — from  first  to  last.  I am  here 
condemned  only  by  your  statement.  If  it  had  proved  beneficial  to  you,  I should  have  been 
satisfied  with  all  your  doings,  and  the  great  expense  of  your  learned  counsellors,  that  did  not 
benefit  you,  but  plunged  me  unmercifully  with  you  to  this  horrid  fate.  All  T have  to  beg  of 
you  now  is,  to  state  facts  ; as  you  know  that  I was  not  in  the  house  when  O'Connor  met  with 
his  death  ; but  I was  gone  to  see  for  him,  and  during  that  time  he  called,  in  my  absence,  and 
was  shot  by  that  young  man  from  Guernsey  who  was  with  you  in  the  back  parlour  smoking ; 
but  that  I did  not  know  anything  about  it  until  the  Saturday,  and  that  it  was  all  settled  in 
the  kitchen.  I was  in  hopes  that  you  would  have  brought  that  young  man  forward  on  the 
trial,  but  that  you  did  not  do,  but  only  blame  me,  as  you  did,  from  the  first  day.  But,  my 
dear,  as  you  now  know  that  you  cannot  save  yourself,  I implore  of  you  to  state  the  facts, 
which  arc  truth,  and  endeavour  to  save  your  wife.  By  so  doing,  it  would  be  satisfaction  to 
your  own  heart  and  soul,  to  know  that  you  are  doing  right  and  good  towards  me  before  you 
depart  from  this  world.  The  Lord  God  will  forgive  you  and  comfort  you.  Believe  me,  I 
upbraid  you  not,  but  trust  you  will  be  assured  that  I forgive  you,  and  every  one,  as  I pray 
and  hope  I may  be  forgiven  by  God.  If  you  comply  with  this  true  statement,  I shall  be 
happy  to  see  you  until  the  last  dat’.  My  hope  and  life  is  in  .vour  hands.  You  can,  if  t’ou 
will,  save  me"  Remember  3’Ou  cannot  answer  for  our  sins  and  transgressions,  when  all  our 
secret  sins  shall  be  set  in  the  light  of  bis  countenance,  and  when  the  wicked  who  carelessl3’ 
lived  and  miserabl3’  died,  without  the  fear  or  favour  of  God,  shall  doubtless  perish  everlast- 
ingl3’.  In  that  da}’,  a craven  conscience  shall  proclaim  a failing  heart,  aud  an  angry  judge 
shall  point  to  the  wicked. 

“ I humbly  look  to  thee,  0 Lord.  Thou  hast  set  forth  as  a propitiation  for  the  remission  of 
sins  that  are  past  through  Thy  forbearance.  I cannot  write  any  longer.  God  bless  you,  and 
have  mercy  on  us  both. 

“ M.  JIanni.vg.” 


“ Received  b.v  F.  G.  Manning  on  the  30th  of  October,  1849.” 

On  the  same  day  Manning  had  an  interview  with  his  brother  Edmund  in  the  presence  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Roe,  the  chaplain  of  the  gaol ; Mr.  Keene,  the  governor ; and  the  officers  of  the 
gaol  appointed  to  be  constantly  with  him.  Manning  was  seated  in  the  condemned  cell,  at  a 
small  table,  and  so  altered  and  mentally  prostrated  that  his  brother  scarcely  knew  him.  He 
shook  him  fervently  by  the  hand,  and  held  his  hand  in  his  grasp  for  some  moments,  during 
which  time  neither  was  able  to  utter  a word.  - . . , , 

•At  length  the  brother  said,  “Surely,  Frederick,  you  are  not  gmlt}’  of  tins  horrible 
cliarce?”  Manning  immediately  replied,  “No,  I am  innocent.  I have  told  Mr.  Roe  ever}-- 
thing.  I have  confessed  all  to  him.  Have  I not,  Mr.  Roe  ? (Mr.  Roe  nodded  assent.)  Ed- 
mund, she  murdered  him.  I was  up-stairs  dressing  myself  at  the  time  she  shot  him.  I did 
not  know  she  was  going  to  do  so.  1 had  no  hand  in  the  murder.  Mr.  * 
nocent.”  He  continued  to  assert  his  innocence  with  much  vehemence,  and  added,  m conse- 
quence of  his  brother  having  asked  him  if  he  had  not  written  to  his  -wife  urging  her  to  make  a 
full  confession,  “ Yes,  and  1 have  authorized  you,  Mr.  Roe,  have  I not?  over  and  o'vcr  ag^n. 
to  get  her  to  see  me,  because  I could  put  such  questions  to  her  that  she  conW  not  evade. 
Mr.  Roe  replied  that  he  had  done  as  he  said,  but  that  she  had  dficUhed  to  see  him.  Manning 
then  h,(wded  to  his  brother  a bf  the  letter  given  above. 
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Manning’^  brother,  after  he  had  perused  the  letters,  exclaimed,  “ Frederic^  she  exculpates 
hei'self  from  the  charge,  and  accuses  a third  party ; who  does  she  moan  ? He  replied,  Her 
statement  is  altogether  false ; no  one  accompanied  mo  to  Jersey.  I know,  Edmund,  j’ou  will 
believe  me  when  I assert  that  I am  innocent,  for  you  have  always  been  my  best  Inend,  and  1 
should  never  have  married  that  woman  if  I had  listened  to  your  advice.”  . , i 

After  a long  pause  the  brother  urged  his  unhappy  relative  to  mnko  bis  peace  witli  bod, 
who  would  receis'e  his  soul  if  he  was,  as  he  said,  innocent  of  the  awlul  crime.  He  itnmedi- 
atelv  exclaimed  again,  **  My  dear  I'ldmund,  I um  innocent,  as  Mr.  Iloe  knows  perfectly  well. 

I hope  God  Almighty  will  commit  my  soul  to  hell  llames  if  I am  guilty  of  this  murder.  Mr. 
Roe  is  in  possession  of  the  whole  of  mv  statement.  I have  told  him  all.  1 declaie  most 
solemnly  that  1 shall  die  innocent  of  MV.  O’Connor’s  murder.  1 never  hurt  a hair  of  his 
head.” 

These  letters,  and  some  disclosures  which  it  is  said  Manning  oftered  to  make  with  reference 
to  some  robberies  in  which  he  had  been  concerned,  were  made  the  ground  of  an  application 
to  the  Home  Secretary  to  grant  him  a respite,  tvhicli  was  refused. 

QUASI  CONFESSION  OF  MANNING. 

The  following  statement  is  in  substance  the  confession  made  by  Manning  at  the  interviews 
which  he  has  had  with  his  relatives  since  sentence  of  death  was  p.-onounced  upon  him.  lie 
declared  most  solemnly  that  a month  before  the  actual  commission  of  the  crime  his  wife  spoke 
to  him  of  her  intention  to  murder  O’Connor,  in  order  that  she  might  become  possessed  of  tbe 
large  amount  of  money  which  she  knew  he  had.  He  endeavoured  to  turn  her  thoughts  away 
from  the  commission  of  such  a deed,  saying  that  she  would  be  hanged  for  it.  She,  however, 
said  that  she  was  determined  to  shoot  him,  andthat  he  must  helpher  to  bury  him  in  the  kitchen. 
About  this  period  she  purchased  a dozen  bottles  of  brand)-,  and  though  at  other  times,  and  in 
the  circumstances  they  were  then  living,  she  would  have  been  chary  of  making  such  a pur- 
chase, she  kept  him  fully  supplied  with  the  liquor,  so  that — to  use  his  own  words — “ during 
the  whole  of  tliis  time  I was  not  in  my  right  senses.”  He  first  thought  of  giving  information 
of  his  wife’s  intention  to  the  police ; but  fear  for  his  vrife,  who  he  said  had  great  mastery  over 
him,  or  a belief  that  she  would  not  carry  out  her  intentions,  restrained  him  from  saying  any- 
thing about  the  matter ; but  he  declares  he  repeatedly  told  her  tliat  he  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  Nearly  about  this  period  O’Connor  was  invited  to  stay  a short  time  with  some 
friends  at  Boulogne,  and  she  was  to  meet  him  there.  She  said,  if  the  opportunity  did  not 
present  itself  of  doing  away  with  him  at  Minver-place,  that  she  would  do  so  when  they  were 
together  at  Boulogne — .adding,  that  it  would  never  be  found  out.  With  the  view 
of  accomplishing  her  purpose,  she  purchased  a small  pair  of  pistols  at  the 
shop  of  Mr.  Blanch,  a gunmalcer,  in  Gracecliurch-street,  who,  at  her  request,  in- 
structed her  how  to  load  them.  In  order  to  be  the  better  prepared  for  the  disposal  of  the 
body,  and  to  destroy  any  traces  of  guilt,  she  directed  him  to  purchase  the  crowbar  to  raise 
the  stones  in  the  back  kitchen,  and  the  lime  to  bum  the  body.  Manning  declares  also 
that  the  hole  in  which  the  body  Avas  found  was  dug  by  Mrs.  Manning  with  the  dust-shovel 
produced  at  the  trial,  a fortnight  before  the  murder,  and  that  she  carried  the  earth  out  by 
pailfuls,  and  mixed  it  with  the  ashes  in  the  dust-bin.  It  was  in  June,  he  sa}’S,  that  the 
conversation  took  place  with  respect  to  what  would  make  a person  put  his  name  to  a check 
for  £500.  O’Connor  at  the  time  was  supposed  to  be  a teetotaller,  and  Massey,  Manning  says, 
suggested  that  morphia  (which  he  described  as  a white  powder)  if  put  into  his  tea,  would 
stupify  him  so  as  to  render  him  a ready  instrument  in  their  hands.  It  was,  however,  never 
given  to  him.  It  may  be  remarked  that  Manning  was  then  in  needy  circumstances.  Man- 
ning’s attention  was  called  to  the  state  of  O’Connor  on  the  night  when  Mrs.  Manning  bathed 
his  temples  with  eau  de  Cologne,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  he  had  been  drugged ; but  he  de- 
clared tliat  nothing  was  given  to  him,  and  that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  brandy,  which 
he  had  taken  from  fear  of  the  choler.o. 

On  the  night  of  the  murder  he  says  O’Connor  called  at  Minver-place,  and  after  exchanging 
a few  words  with  Mrs.  Manning,  went  away.  In  half  an  hour  ho  came  back,  his  demeanour 
evincing  irresolution  whether  to  stop  or  not,  thus  accounting  for  his  being  seen  on  London- 
bridge  about  five  o’clock,  going  towards  the  City.  He  must,  therefore,  immediately  have 
changed  his  mind  and  gone  to  Minver-place.  Mrs.  Manning  pressed  him  to  stay,  and  he 
walked  into  the  parlour  and  sat  down.  Immediately  afterwards  she  said  to  him,  “Come 
down  stairs  and  wash  your  hands  before  dinner to  wlilch  O'Connor  replied,  “ No,  I don’t 
care  about  it  to-night.”  “ Oh,”  she  said,  “ you  had  better  do  so,  as  Miss  Massey  (who  Man- 
ning says  she  knew  was  not  in  town  at  the  time)  is  coming,  and  you  know  she  is  a very  par- 
ticular lady,  and  you  .should  show  yourself  o(f  to  the  best  advantage.”  He  says  this  was  a 
mere  trick  to  get  him  to  go  down  .stairs.  He  further  says  he  did  not  think  so  .at  the  time,  as 
he  had  no  idea  that  in  the  evening  she  was  about  to  p'erpctrate  the  crime  of  murder.  He 
asseverates  this  most  solemnly.  O’Connor  did  go  down  stairs  into  the  back  kitchen,  Mrs. 
Manning  following  closely  after  him.  At  this  time  Manning  was  up-stairs,  in  the  front  room 
dressing.  In  a few  minutes  his  wife  came  up-stairs,  and  exclaimed,  “I  have  done  it— he  is 
dead  enough.”  Manning  says  he  was  dreadfully  frightened,  and  told  her  “she  was  a 
dead  woman,  and  would  be  hung  for  the  murder.”  She  got  into  a passion  with  him 
and  said  he  was  “ a d— d coward and  pointing  a pistol  at  him,  whigh  he 
sa^a  was  loaded,  exclaimed,  in  ft  threqtoninjf  manner,  '<  If  you  ((qn’tj  come  ^dwu 
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and  see  him,  I will  servo  you  the  same.”  lie  asked  her  how  she  did  it  and  what 
O’Connor  said.  And,  after  drinking  a glass  of  neat  braudj-,  she  explained  that  when  her 
victim  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  he  said,  “What!  havn’t  you  got  this  drain  tinkshed 
yet  ?”  The  next  moment,  she  said,  she  pressed  the  muzzle  of  the  pistol  close  to  the  back  of 
his  head,  and  shot  him  dead.  We  may  remark  that  this  will  .account  in  some  measure  for  the 
report  of  the  pistol  not  being  heard  by  Manning  himself,  nor  b}-  the  neighbours.  After  some 
hesitation,  and  overpowered  by  her  menaces,  he  did  go  down,  and  ho  was  horrified  to  iind 
O’Connor  lying  on  his  face,  partially  in  a stooping  posture,  his  head  hanging  into  the  vrave 
which  had  been  prepared  for  him,  and  his  hands  up  to  the  sides  of  his  head.  Manning,  when 
explaining  this  to  his  brother  and  sister,  to  the  governor  of  tlie  prison,  and  the  chaplain,  went 
down  on  his  knees  in  the  cell,  in  order  the  better  to  illustrate  the  position  of  the  unhappy 
man.  This  was  ten  minutes  or  a quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  commission  of  the  murder.  Mrs. 
Manning  turned  over  the  body,  and  strack  him  on  the  head  three  or  four  times  with  the 
crowbar,  exclaiming,  “ You  d — d old  villain,  you  will  never  deceive  me  or  any  one 
else  any  more.”  Manning  says  he  then  ran  up-stairs;  he  was  followed  shortlv  after- 
wards by  his  wife,  who  showed  him  the  keys  she  had  taken  from  the  bodj'.  She 
then  took^  off  her  gown — the  one  produced  at  the  the  trial,  and  proved  to  have  heen 
stained  with  blood,  and  washed  herself,  her  hands  being  smeared  ■with  blood.  She 
then  went  out,  saying  that  she  ivould  be  back  directly.  Not  liking  to  remain  in  the 
house  he  went  into  the  yard,  and  sat  on  the  wall  and  smoked  a pipe,  and  had  a chat  with  the 
neighbours.  He  hrd  told  her  he  would  not  stay  in  the  house,  but  she  persuaded  him  to  do 
so.  When  she  came  back,  having  been  at  O’Connor’s  lodging.?,  she  had  some  scrip,  some  of 
which  she  burnt,  finding  it  useless;  the  rest  she  kept.  Manning’s  brother  a.sked  him  at  one 
of  the  interviews  what  Inad  been  done  with  the  clothes  and  the  crowbar?  and  ho  said  that 
the  clothes  were  burnt,  and  that  she  must  have  taken  the  crowbar  -with  her,  and,  he  sup- 
posed, dropped  it  at  one  of  the  railway  stations.  The  next  day  she  pledged  two  gold  watches 
belonging  to  O’Coimor,  but  he  could  not  tell  where.  On  the  Monday  after  the  murder,  when 
he  came  home,  she  told  him  that  two  persons,  whom  she  believed  to  be  officers  in  private 
clothes,  had  called  and  inquired  for  O’Connor.  These  persons,  it  will  bo  recollected,  were 
Mr.  Welch  and  klr.  Flyim,  who  stated,  in  their  evidence,  that  she  trembled  and  looked  so 
pale,  that  they  asked  her  if  she  was  ill.  Maiming  told  his  wife,  who  was  extremely  frightened 
at  these  enquiries,  that  she  had  evidently  been  found  out,  and  that  she  would  be  hanged.  She 
then  fainted,  but  Manning  gave  her  some  brandy,  -which  soon  restored  her.  Afterwards,  she 
said  she  would  not  stop  any  longer — th.rt  she  would  go  to  America,  and  that  if  .she  were  disco- 
vered, she  would  stick  out  till  the  eleventh  hour.  After  some  delay,  she  said,  “ Now,  Freddy, 
go  to  Bainbridge’s,  and  endeavour  to  sell  the  furniture.  See  what  arrangements  you  can  make. 
Don’t  be  in  a hurry,  but  stop  and  smoke  your  pipe.  I’ll  be  there  in  a couple  of  hours.”  He 
did  so,  but  as  she  did  not  come  he  went  to  the  house  and  found  her  gone.  Being  almost  pen- 
niless, he  pawned  the  pistols  at  a pawnbroker’s  in  Bermondsey-street,  and  afterwards  sold  the 
furniture,  and  went  aw'.iy  to  Jersey.  She  got  all  the  money  from  him  which  he  obtained  at  the 
bank.  He  declared  he  knew  nothing  about  the  Great  Western  Kaihvay  robberies,  but  impli- 
cated Poole  and  others.  He  said  Mrs.  Manning,  who  no  doubt  was  in  Poole’s  confidence,  knew 
something  about  them. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  last  interview  with  his  brother  and  sister,  he  said,  when  they 
were  lea-ving,  “ Mr.  Keene,  1 have  to  ask  you  one  great  favour — that  you  will  not,  for  the 
sake  of.  my  family,  allow  any  one  to  take  a cast  of  my  head,  to  be  exhibited  at  Madame 
Tussaud’s. 

Mr.  Keene  assured  the  unfortunate  prisoner,  and  also  his  brother  and  sister,  that  if  he  could 
prevent  this  being  done,  he  would  do  so. 

Manning  reiterated  the  assertion,  that,  so  help  him  God,  ho  had  never  injured  a hair  of 
O’Connor’s  head;  adding  that  the  statement,  as  given  above,  w'as  true  in  everj'  respect;  and 
that  if  he  were  executed  the  life  of  an  innocent  man  would  be  taken.  All  the  persons  present, 
at  the  request  of  Manning,  knelt  down  and  engaged  in  prayer. 

MANNING’S  LAST  INTERVIEW  WITH  HIS  BROTHER. 

At  four  o'clock  on  Saturday  afternoon  (the  10th),  the  convict’s  brother,  Edmund  Manning, 
had  an  interview,  to  take  his  final  leave  of  the  ivretched  m.an.  He  -was  introduced  to  the 
condemned  cell  by  the  chaplain  and  Mr.  Keene,  the  governor.  On  observing  his  brother  enter, 
the  convict  rose,  and  advancing  towards  him,  said,  “ Hoiv  do  you  do,  Edmund  ? I am  glad 
to  sea  you.”  In  reply  to  his  brother’s  inquiries,  ho  said  that  he  felt  perfectly  happy  and  re- 
signed to  Bis  fate.  Fie  added  that  he  slept  well,  and  was  not  at  all  disturlsed 
during  the  night,  in  proof  of  which  he  appealed  to  the  turnlceys  in  attendance  upon  him. 
He  Mked  his  brother  if  he  had  seen  Mr.  Binns,  and  whether  he  was  aware  of 
the  unfavourable  result  which  had  attended  the  applications  inade  in  his  favour  to 
the  Home  Secretary.  He  then  told  his  brother  that  he  had  written  another  letter  to  his 
wife  soliciting  an  interview,  but  he  leared  she  was  as  hardened  as  ever,  and  would  not 
grant  it.  Keferring  to  the  subject  of  the  murder,  he  produced  a pencil  sketch  of  the  back 
kitchen,  showing  the  position  'of  O’Connor’s  body  when  (as  ho  alleges)  ho  first  saw  it. 
He  took  especial  care  to  explain  this  sketch  to  his  brother,  and  evinced  great  anxiety  to 
satisfy  him  that  he  was  not  a participator  in  the  actual  murder.  After  some  other  conyersa-, 
tioD,  he  requested  his  brother  to  give  his  love  and  last  blessing  to  his  relatives,  especially  the 
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sister  who  visited  him  on  the  previous  Tuesday,  after  whom  ho  inquired  par- 

Ucularlv.  He  also  desired  his  respects  to  his  former  master,  Mr.  Iveeves,  a coach-budder,  ot 
Taunton,  and  requested  that  his  best  thanks  should  bo  uiven  to  that  gentleman  for  ait  his 
kindness  to  him  when  a bo3'.  His  brother  being  about  to  leave.  Manning  lequested  . 
to  ofl'er  up  a praj’er  before  thej’  parted,  which  the  reverend  chaplain  did  in  a very  impiessi 
. manner,  all  present  kneeling  and  joining  in  this  act  of  devotion.  Alter  tlio  chaplain  la 
concluded  the  prayer,  his  brother  asked  him  if  he  should  come  and  see  him  again.  Miiiimng 
replied  that  he  thought  it  would  be  of  no  use  for  liim  to  do  so;  in  fact,  he  would  rather  tli.i 
he  did  not.  The  final  separation  then  took  place,  the  convict  remarking  to  his  brotlier  that 
he  was  only  going  a short  time  before  him,  and  hoped  he  should  meet  bun  in  another  and  a 
better  world. 


MARIA  AIANNING’S  APPEAL  TO  HER  MAJESTY. 

On  Mondaj',  November  5,  the  female  convict  drew  up  a memorial  to  the  Queen,  imploring 
her  Majestv  to  save  her  from  the  scaffold,  and  reiterated  her  innocence  of  O’Connor’s  death. 
This  memo'rial  she  enclosed  in  a letter  addressed  to  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  in  which  her 
Grace  was  asked  to  lay  it  before  the  Queen.  The  letter  was  duly  posted,  it  .appears,  but,  being 
unpaid,  was  rejected  on  presentation  at  Stafford  House,  and  on  the  Saturday  it  was  opened 
in  due  course  at  the  Dead  Letter  Oflice,  in  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand.  The  wretched  woman, 
impatient  of  a reply,  had  written  on  the  previous  day  to  Sir  George  Grey,  requesting  his 
i ntercession. 

PREPARATIONS  FOR  WITNESSING  THE  EXECUTION— THE 
PRISON  LOCALITY  DESCRIBED. 

If  it  would  be  superfluous  to  describe  the  exterior  of  Newgate  at  the  spot  where  executions 
for  capital  crimes  take  place,  it  is  not  so  respecting  the  exterior  of  Horsemonger-lane  Prison, 
for,  being  situated  in  a remote  district  of  London,  beyond  the  Thames,  and  almost  in  one  of 
the  southern  suburbs,  its  precise  locality  is  by  no  means  generally  known  amongst  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  dwelling  on  the  Middlesex  side  of  the  river. 

The  great  thoroughfare  leading  through  the  borough  of  Southwark  fi-om  London  Bridge  to 
the  Elephant  and  Castle  begins  on  the  north  side  with  High-street,  which  terminates  at  St. 
George’s  Church,  and  then  the  line  is  taken  up  by  Blackman-street,  which  runs  southward 
os  far  as  the  Borough-road.  Almost  at  the  east  end  of  this  is  the  Queen’s  Prison,  an  edifice, 
we  fancj%  pretty  generally  known.  The  road  abuts  on  the  top  of  Blackman-street,  or  at 
Stone’s  End.  Almost  opp'osite  the  spot  on  which  it  abuts  is  Horsemonger-lane,  a narrow 
street,  leading  to  the  area  in  which  the  prison  and  its  outward  walls  are  situated.  Many 
persona  confound  the  Suirej'  Sessions  court,  which  is  built  in  a court-yard,  a little  higher  up 
on  the  left  than  the  southern  ending  of  Blackman-street.  Before  one  arrives  at  this  judicial 
edifice,  if  coming  from  London  Bridge,  he  must  take  the  first  turning  before  it,  and  advancing 
eastwards  down  Horsemonger-lane,  for  about  150  yards,  he  will  find  himself  in  front  of 
the  gaoL 

It  is  comparatively  a small  one.  It  forms  an  irregular  square,  of  greater  length  than 
width.  The  roof  would  be  flat,  were  it  not  for  several  large  lanthorns  or  skylights  projecting 
upwards  from  it.  There  was  a general  notion  abroad  that  it  was  on  the  summit  of  this  roof  that 
the  gibbet  for  the  execution  of  the  Mannings  would  be  erected.  Tliis  was  not  the  case. 
The  prison  is,  siurounded  by  .an  outward  wall,  separated  from  the  building  by  the 
yards.  In  the  middle  of  the  outward  -wall  that  bounds  the  prison  on  the  north  or  Lon  don 
side  is  erected  the  entrance-lodge,  a small  square  edifice,  about  thirty-five  or  forty  feet  high. 
Its  roof  was  once  perfectly  fiat ; but  since  the  original  erection,  a low  small,  square  tower 
has  been  raised  in  the  middle  of  it.  On  this  roof,  at  its  western  end,  between  the  tower  and 
a stack  of  chimnej's  at  the  extreme  western  end  of  the  tower,  the  scaffold  was  erected.  The 
scaflbld,  with  its  suspension-beam,  was  several  feet  higher  than  the  tower  .The  faces  of  the  cul- 
prits were  turned  to  the  north,  towards  London. 

The  entrance,  or  reception  lodge,  is  built  over  the  gateway  lending  into  the  prison  yard. 
On  stepping  through  the  gate,  immediately  on  the  right,  is  a doorway  leading  to  the  clerks’ 
offices;  these  are  in  the  right  wing  of  the  lodge,  and  immediately  over  them  ihe  condemned 
were  executed.  Thcletl  wing  of  thelodge  contains  the  rooms  and  baths  to  which  the  prisoners 
are  introduced  before  they  are  received  into  the  body  of  the  prison.  It  is  by  a door  iu  the  left 
wing,  leading  into  the  yard,  and  by  flights  of  steps  leading  from  this  door  to  the  roof  of  the 
lodge  that  the  prisoners  ascended  to  the  spot  on  which,  in  pursuance  of  the  sentence  of  the 
law,  the  culprits  had  to  fortfeit,  for  their  unparalleled  crimes,  the  breath  which  gave  them  life. 
They  were  led  from  the  chapel  to  the  lodge,  and  in  their  progi’css  had  to  pass  by  their  graves. 

The  prison  and  its  roof  are  higher  than  the  supamit  of  the  lodge,  and  shut  out  on  the 
south  Side  all  view  of  the  execution,  which  could  fipt  Ire  seen  except  from  the  area  and  houses 
ffoilllifg  the  prison  wall  and  lodge  on  the  nortli'side.'  This 'area  is  very  wide,  tire  thoroughfare 
portion  of  it  on  t lie  prison  side  extending  in  width  forty  f?,et  or  more,  and  in  length  beyond 
^her  end  of  the  prison  wall.  On  theother  side  of  tl'tp  thpi'Wghfarp,  opposite  to,  and  parallel 
■wifh  the  prison  wall,  is  a long  row  of  gardens  about  ns  wide  .-ifid  as  long  as  the  thoroughfare ; 
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at  this  end,  looking  towards  the  prison,  is  built  a new  row  of  houses.*  The  gardens  are  fenced 
by  slight  and  low  iron  rails,  and  within  them  are  planted  severai  stunted  poplars.  The 
windows  and  roofs  of  this  row  of  houses,  called  Winter-terrace,  were  let  to  spectators. 
For  a place  at  the  windows  of  the  houses  directly  in  front  of  the  prison  entrance- lodge  the 
sum  demanded  was  £1.  In  the  gardens  in  front  of  some  of  the  houses  of  Winter-terrace 
were  elevated  a succession  of  seats,  like  those  one  sees  in  front  of  the  lesser  booths  on  Epsom 
Race-course.  The  price  for  these  seats  was  live  shillings  a head.  They  were  not  erected  bv 
the  owners  of  the  houses,  but  by  parties  who  rented  the  ground  for  the  occasion,  paying,  accord- 
ing to  the  e.xtent  of  the  superfices,  from  £20  to  £7  for  their  temporary  holding.  The  specu- 
lators were  chiefly  costermongers  and  the  lowest  frequenters  of  the  prize  ring.  At  each  end  of 
the  area,  already  described,  is  a large  public-house.  That  on  the  west  end  is  called  the  Ma- 
sons’ Arms,  and  from  it  a close  view  could  be  obtained  of  the  scaflbld.  In  front  of  it,  reaching 
up  to  the  first  floor,  is  a wide  terrace,  and  the  charge  for  a place  on  it  was  £2.  This  house  is 
situated  at  the  end  of  Swan-street,  which  abuts  on  the  area  fronting  the  prison,  and  outhouse 
premises  belonging  to  the  inn  run  down  the  left  side  of  the  street,  and  here  were  erected  high 
and  long  scaffoldings  with  se.sts,  with  awnings  over  them,  the  price  of  each  being  half-a- 
guiuea.  From  the  roo^s  of  nearly  all  the  houses  in  Swan-sU'eet  the  execution  could  be  wit- 
nessed. At  the  east  end  of  the  area  is  another  public-house,  the  Albion,  with  an  extensive 
frontage  in  the  direction  of  the  prison  entrance  lodge,  and  upon  and  around  this  frontage  was 
erected  an  amphitheatre,  seals  in  which  were  charged  at  5s.  each.  There  are  several  other 
streets,  from  the  houses  of  which  the  ])lace  of  execution  could  be  seen  at  a distance.  From 
the  (ops  of  the  bouses  in  Bridge  House-place,  Stone’s  End,  and  from  the  tops  of  some  of  the 
houses  in  Blackman-street  a distant  view  could  also  be  obtained  of  the  awful  exhibition. 

A portion  of  the  area  next  to  the  prison  wall  was  barricaded  off  from  the  ordinary  thorough- 
fare, to  prevent  the  crowd  from  congregating  close  beneath  the  entrance  lodge,  and  under  the 
scaffold.  Within  this  fence  were  also  stationed  a large  body  of  police. 

The  place  in  front  of  llorsemonger-lane  Gkol  wa.s,  during  the  whole  of  Saturday  (the  10th) 
largely  frequented  by  persons  who  were  anxious  to  witness  the  locality  which  could  excite  so 
much  attention  on  Tuesday.  At  times  the  large  space  fronting  the  building  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a fair,  and  the  public-houses  in  the  neighbourhood  were  crowded  to  an  extent  they 
had  never  known  before.  The  work  of  erecting  scaffolds,  whence  could  be  commanded  a near 
view  of  the  execution,  was  being  busily  proceeded  with  during  the  greater  part  of  the  da}’. 
The  prices  charged  for  permission  to  view  the  tragedy  varied,  of  course,  tvith  the  situation. 
In  a good  many  of  the  windows  of  the  opposite  and  adjoining  houses  the  words  were  to  be 
seen  in  prominent  characters — “ To  Let.” 

Much  speculation  was  indulged  in  by  the  crowds  assembled  as  to  whether  the  tiro  convicts 
would  he  brought  out  for  execution  at  the  same  time,  and  as  to  which  of  the  two  would  be 
executed  first.  It  was  stated  by  some  of  the  parties  connected  with  the  prison  that  an 
interval  of  an  hour  would  take  place  between  the  execution  of  the  prisoners.  It  was  also 
mentioned  that  the  one  would  be  brought  out  at  eight  in  the  morning  and  the  other  at  nine. 
Great  disappointment  was  expressed  at  this  by  the  populace,  because  the  spectacle,  according 
to  their  views,  would  lose  much  of  its  intere’st  if  both  parties  were  not  brought  out  at  the 
same  time. 

In  the  afternoon  of  Saturda}’,  Xov.  10,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Roe,  the  chaplain  of  Horsemonger- 
lane  Gaol,  waited  upon  Mr.  Seeker  at  the  Southwark  police-court,  and  informed  him  of  the 
state  of  Horsemonger-lane,  especially  that  part  facing  the  gaol.  He  stated  to  the  magistrate 
that  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  had  raised  a number  of  slender  scaffold-poles  in  front  of 
their  houses,  to  whiclTthey  had  tied  side  pieces,  and  placed  planks  over  them,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  accommodating  persons  to  witness  the  awful  spectacle  on  Tuesday  morning.  He  was 
certain,  from'the  manner  in  which  these  platforms  were  erected,  that  some  serious  accident 
would  occurj  unless  the  msgistrate  at  that  court  interfered.  So  great  was  the  curiosity 
of  the  public,  that  many  persons  had  paid  as  much  as  a guinea  to  witness  the  execution ; 
and  other  places  were  publicly  let  so  low  as  half  a crown.  In  fact,  the  state  of  Horse- 
monger-lane was  of  so  disgusting  a nature,  that  he  hoped  the  magistrate  would  exercise  his 
authority,  and  order  the  stands  to  be  pulled  down. 

Mr.  Seeker  asked  the  rev.  gentleman  whether  the  stands  were  erected  on  public  property  ? 

Mr.  Roe  replied  in  the  negative.  The  houses  in  front  of  the  gaol  had  long  gardens,  and 
the  occupiers  of  tliem  had  erected  the  stands  for  gain. 

Mr.  Seeker  said  that  if  such  was  the  case  he  could  not  interfere.  He  was,  however,  sorry 
to  hear  that  respectable  people  should  act  in  such  a disgusting  manner.  He  hoped  the  public 
would  have  more  regard  for  their  morals,  and  not  patronise  such  people. 

Mr.  Roe  observed  that  if  accidents  of  a fatal  nature  occurred  in  any  of  those  places,  would 
not  the  owners  be  liable  to  be  indicted  for  manslaughter? 

Mr.  Seeker  replied  that  he  had  no  doubt  they  would.  He,  however,  hoped  the  public  would 
not  endanger  their  lives  to  witness  the  execution  of  their  fellow-creatures. 

Mr.  Seeker  said  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  their  private  affairs.  It  was  stated  that  the 
scaffolding  projected  on  the  public  footpath ; consequentlj^  he  should  order  it  to  be  removed. 
Guest  was  ordered  to  take  a number  oi  constables  with  him  to  remove  the  nuisance, 

During  the  whole  of  Saturilay  a number  of  applications  were  made  to  Messrs.  Abbott,  the 
Tinder-Sheriffs,  for  admission  into  the  Chapel  of  the  gaol  on  Sunday,  fjo  hear  the  condernuei^ 
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sermon.  The  Secretary  of  State's  orders  were  so  peremptorj’’,  that  no  attention  could  be  paid 
to  any  of  them.  . . , 

On  Friday  afternoon  a Roman  Catholic  prelate  from  Taunton  had  intemews  witn 
both  prisoners.  He  had  known  them  while  living  at  that  place,  and  hearing  ot  Mrs. 
Manning’s  stubborn  conduct,  he  felt  an  anxiety  to  see  her,  and  endeavour  to  soften  her 
heart.  She  paid  no  attention  to  his  remarks,  and  was  rather  rough  in  her  manner  towards 
him.  The  rev.  gentleman  afterwards  visited  the  male  convict,  who  seemed  pleased  to  see 
him,  but  refused  any  religious  consolation  at  his  hands. 

APPLICATION  FOR  MANNING’S  PISTOL. 

During  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  the  10th,  Mr.  Adams,  the  pawbroker,  of  Bermondsey, 
attended  at  the  Southwark  Police  Court  to  demand  from  Mr.  Seeker  the  pistol  used  by  Mrs. 
Manning  in  shooting  O’Connor. 

The  applicant  stated  that  shortly  after  the  murder  a constable  of  the  M division  called  upon 
him  and  inquired  whether  he  had  received  any  pistol  or  pistols  in  pledge  within  the  last  few 
days.  He  then  recollected  that  a man  answering  Manning’s  description  had  pawned  a pair 
of  pistols  at  his  shop  on  the  14th  of  August,  and  on  examining  them  he  found  they  were 
quite  new.  One  of  them  had  been  used  once,  but  the  other  had  never  been  loaded.  Appli- 
cant, at  the  request  of  the  constable,  attended  the  final  examination  of  the  Mannings  at  the 
court,  when  he  produced  the  pistols,  but,  on  being  confronted  ivith  iNIanning,  he  could  not 
swear  that  he  was  the  party  who  pledged  them ; in  fact,  ho  believed  the  man  t > be  much 
smaller  and  darker  featui  es.  .'^t  the  desire  of  the  magistrate  he  handed  the  pistols  over  to 
Inspector  Yates,  who  compared  the  bullet  found  in  the  murdered  man’s  head  with  the  pistol 
which  had  been  discharged,  't  hey  had  since  been  in  the  inspector’s  hands ; as  they  had  been 
pledged  fairly,  he  claimed  restoration. 

Mr.  Seeker:  But  you  can  have  no  claim  on  them.  They  are  instruments  used  in  commit- 
ting an  offence,  and  under  those  circumstancet  arc  the  property  of  the  Crown. 

Mr.  Adams;  But  there  has  been  no  proof  that  either  of  the  pistols  was  the  actual  one  used 
in  committing  the  murder.  I could  not  swear  that  Manning  was  the  party  who  pledged 
them,  therefore  I have  a right  to  them. 

Mr.  Seeker : But  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  one  of  them  had  been  the  instrument 
used  in  committing  the  murder.  In  fact,  the  male  convict  has  acknowledged  they  were  the 
actual  ones  he  pledged. 

Mr.  Adams : The}'  were  not  stolen  as  I received  them  in  a lawful  manner,  I contend  I have 
a right  to  them.  1 can’t  see  what  business  the  inspector  has  to  detain  them. 

Mr.  Seeker : The  pistols  were  pledged  at  your  shop  after  one  of  them  had  been  used  to  com- 
mit murder;  consequently  they  become  the  property  of  the  Crown.  In  fact,  all  property  be- 
longing to  convicts  JS  forfeited  to  the  Crown. 

Mr.  Adams : But  not  before  conviction.  I advanced  money  upon  them  in  a fair  way,  not 
knowing  that  one  of  them  had  been  used  to  commit  murder;  consequently  I ought  to  have 
them  returned  to  me. 

Mr.  Seeker:  I really  cannot  assist  you;  the  property  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  if  you  particularly  wish  the  pistols,  1 should  advise  you  to  apply  to  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  Adams  : I have  had  considciable  trouble  about  the  pistols,  without  being  in  the  least 
remunerated ; therefore  I consider  that  I am  entitled  to  them  and  any  benefit  that  might 
accrue  from  the  sale  of  the  instruments. 

Mr.  Seeker : 1 tell  you  again  that  I cannot  assist  you.  The  pistols  are  forfeited  to  the 
Crown, having  been  used  to  commit  murder. 

Mr.  Adams:  But  no  person  has  made  a claim  on  them  in  a legal  way;  consequently  I 
thought  your  worship  could  order  Inspector  Yates  to  restore  them,  as  I merely  handed  them 
to  him  to  examine.  There  is  no  proof  that  either  of  them  was  used  by  the  murderers. 

Mr.  Seeker : The  male  convict  has  confessed  that  they  were  the  actual  pistols,  and  that  he 
pledged  them  at  your  shop  on  the  14th  of  August.  It  has  also  been  proved  where  they  were 
purchased,  therefore  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  Crown  has  a right  to  detain  them. 

Mr.  Adams:  I shall  take  your  advice  then,  and  apply  to  the  Treasury  immediately. 

MANNING’S  LAST  APPEAL  TO  HIS  WIFE. 

The  rev.  chaplain  of  the  gaol  visited  Manning  at  an  early  hour  on  Friday  morning  (the  9tb),for 
the  purpose  of  offering  the  wretched  man  all  the  consolation  in  his  power.  Manning  received 
the  rev.  gentleman’s  exhortations  in  a very  becoming  manner,  and  during  the  interview  added 
considerably  to  the  statement  he  had  previously  made  to  Mr.  Roe  on  the  subject  of  the  mur- 
der. Thi.s  statement,  which  will  not  be  made  public  until  aftef  the  death  of  the  convict 
covers  twent^'-iive  pages  of  foolscap  paper.  Several  circumstances  of  a very  extraordinary 
nature  are  disclosed  in  this  document.  During  the  convict’s  interview  with  the  chaplain  lie 
again  urged  the  rev.  gentleman  to  use  his  utmost  endeavours  to  induce  his  wife  to  see  him 
which  Mr.  Roe  promised  to  do.  At  a later  hour  ho  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the 
chaplain,  reiterating  his  request  on  this  subject; — 

“ Mv  DEAii  Siu,— Feeling  an  earnest  desire  to  be  at  peace  with  all  inen.^nd'witrmy  wife 
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in  particular,  before  the  cloae  of  our  earthly  course,  -which  is  so  rapidly  approaching  may  I 
ask  it  of  you  as  an  act  of  kindness  to  learn  from  her  whether  an  interview  may  not  take  place 
as  it  is  truly  awful  to  contemplate  the  wickedness  of  any  one  who  shall  enter  the  presence—^ 
the  awful  presence  of  God  without  being  at  peace  with  all  men.  As  such  an  interview  would  I 
think,  be  calculated  to  bring  peace  and  comfort  to  us  both  in  the  next  world,  do,  in  the  name 
of  God,  let  mo  implore  of  you  to  ask  her  to  grant  this  last  rerpiest  for  the  sake  of  her  poor 
soul.  Sir,  if  you  could  venture  to  do  this  for  me,  I hope  you  will  promote  it.  * 

^ ^ remain,  my  dear  sir,  yours  obediently, 

“ Ihe  Kev.  W.  S.  Roe,  Chaplam.”  “ FitEDKiunc  Geouge  Manni.no.” 

This  letter  -was  handed  to  the  female  convict  the  same  night  by  Mr.  Roe,  but  it  had  no 
effect,  as  she  persisted  in  hei'  refusal  to  grant  her  husband  an  interview  unless  he  first  commited 
himself  to  the  version  of  the  circumstances  set  forth  in  her  reply  to  a previous  letter. 

Mr.  Binns,  the  solicitor,  had  an  interview  with  Manning  on  Friday  morning  (the  9th),  and 
communicated  the  result  of  his  endeavours  to  obtain  a commutation  of  the  capital  sentence 
ton  his  behalf.  Manning  had  entertained  great  hopes  of  his  success ; and  when  he  learnt 
that  all  the  means  which  had  been  tried  had  ftiiled,  he  appeared  greatly  dispirited. 

THE  CONHEMNED  SERIvlON. 


Manning  and  his  wife  attended  divine  service  in  the  chapel  of  Horsemonger-lane  Gaol  on 
Sunday  for  the  last  time,  when  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Roe,  chaplain  of  the  prison,  preached  a 
very  impressive  sermon,  in  the  course  of  which  he  made  frequent  and  pointed  allusion  to  the 
unhappy  criminals,  and  exhorted  them,  by  all  their  hopes  of  mercy  heieafter,  to  unburden 
their  consciences  and  truthfully  confess  the  enormity  of  the  crimes  for  which  they 
had  been  condemned.  The  usual  service  of  the  prison  chapel  commences  at  9 o’clock 
in  the  morning,  and  there  was  no  deviation  from  the  rule  on  this  occasion.  The  other  felon 
prisoners  and  the  debtors  confined  in  the  gaol  having  entered  the  chapel  and  taken  their 
respective  places,  the  condemned  prisoners  were  introduced,  in  charge  of  the  respective  male 
and  female  officers  appointed  to  attend  upon  them.  The  culprits  were  so  placed  that  the  one 
could  not  observe  the  other.  Manning  being  seated  on  the  male  prisoners’  side,  and  his  wife 
on  the  opposite  side,  -\tdiere  the  female  prisoners  sit.  The  visitors’  gallery  ^vas  exclusively 
confined  to  the  visiting  justices,  of  whom  there  were  several  present.  Mi-.  Keene,  the 
governor,  occupied  his  usual  pew.  Mr.  Moore,  the  deputy-governor,  and  all  the  other  officers 
of  the  prison,  -ivcre  also  in  attendance.  The  convicts  on  entering  the  chapel  took  their  seats 
without  betraying  any  extraordinary  emotion ; but  as  the  service  proceeded  they  became 
much  distressed,  and  during  portions  of  the  rev.  chaplain’s  sermon  they  both  wept  bitterly. 
The  usual  morning  service -was  read  by  the  rev.  chaplain,  who  took  occasion  to  desire  the 
praj'ers  of  the  congregation  on  behalf  of  the  two  convicts.  The  prai'ers  having  been  con- 
cluded and  a hymn  sung,  the  rev.  chaplain  entered  the  pulpit  and  commenced  his  sermon, 
selecting  as  his  text  for  illustration  the  second  v-erse  of  the  Goth  Psalm — “ 0 Thou  that 
hearest  prayer,  unto  Thee  shall  all  flesh  come.”  The  rev.  gentleman  opened  his  discourse  by 
remarking  that  if  all  his  hearers  knew  hoiv  short  a period  existed  betiveen  them  and  eternity, 
they  would  each  feel  the  necessity  of  so  living  As  to  be  able  to  assist  each  other,  and  thus 
entertain  a -u'ell -grounded  hope  of  assistance  hereafter,  through  the  heavenly  and  divine  grace 
which  the  blessed  Redeemer  had  graciously  thrown  in  the  tvay  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
all  who  chose  to  embrace  it.  How  much  more  forcibly  did  this  apply  to  their  unhappy 
brother  and  sister,  wdiose  days  were  numbered,  and  ^^-ho  had  but  a few  hours  to  live, 
’le  implored  them  well  to  consider  this,  and  so  to  conform  themselves  that  they  might  hope 
ro  be  assisted  and  strengthened  to  meet  their  approaching  end  ; and,  above  all,  he  besought 
them  to  banish  every  thought  of  this  world,  and  fix  their  minds  upon  cteenity. 
The  rev.  gentleman  then  proceeded  at  some  length,  and  in  a very  impressive  manner,  to  point 
out  the  necessity  of  an  energetic  repentance,  in  which  the  -whole  heart  should  be  laid  bpe, 
contrasting  this,  the  only  proper  course  for  the  Christian,  with  that  adopted  by  hypocrites 
and  dissemblers,  whose  punishment  hereafter  -would  bo  everlasting  misery.  If  they  examined 
their  hearts,  how  many  sins  would  arise  in  th.e  consciences  of  each,  for  be  sure  that  sin  would 
always  find  a voice  in  the  recesses  of  the  human  heart.  The  rev.  gentleman,  after  illustrating 
the  text  in  a general  manner,  again  addressed  the  convicts,  assuring  them  that  their  hope  of 
salvation  depended  solely  upon  their  repentance,  and  beseeching  them  to  embrace  the  oppor- 
tunity without  delay  of  laying  their  hearts  open  before  God,  who  then  in-yited  them,  and  not 
to  lose  one  moment  of  the  short  period  allotted  to  them  for  existence  in  this  world.  The  rev. 
preacher  concluded  discourse  in  these  words,  “ God  be  merciiul  to  you  both,  and  to  all  of  us 
sinners,  and  teach  us  to  look  to  Jesus,  the  sinners’  friend,  as  the  only  true  source  of  absolution 
for  our  transgressions.” 

The  two  convicts  were  deeply  affected  during  the  deliver^' of  the  sermon;  and  when  the 
rev.  preacher  addressed  thdm  personally,  they  sobbed  aloud. 

On  Monday  Jlr.  A’Beckett,  the  sitting  magistrate  at  the  Southwark  Police  Court,  was  en- 
gaged nearly' the  whole  of  the  day  in  hearing  complaints  from  the  parish  authorities  respect- 
ing the  stages  erected  in  front  of  Horsemonger-lane  gaol,  and  the  great  nuisance  they  caused 
to  the  inhabitants.  The  clerk  to  the  commissioners  of  pavements  for  the  Borough  and 
Dover-ioad  districts  was  in  attendance,  with  the  respective  surveyors. 
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The  worthy  magistrate,  after  consulting  the  several  Acts  of  I’arliaraent  supposed  to  confer 
the  power  of  procuring  an  abatement  of  these  nuisances,  said,  that,  after  a inature  considera- 
tion, he  was  of  opinion  that  the  New  Building  Act  could  bo  put  in  force.  _ He  should,  tliere- 
fore,  recommend  the  authorities  to  seme  notices  on  the  owners  of  those  buildings,  and  intorm 
them  that  unless  they  iininediatcly  pulled  them  down,  they  would  be  fined  £200.  He  thought 
the  parties  would  soon  cletir  the  ground  of  such  disgusting  places. 

The  surveyors,  assisted  by  Mr.  Superintendent  Haynes,  left  the  court  with  a nuinber  ot 
officers ; and  in  a short  time  all  the  stages  were  rased  to  the  ground. 

A meeting  of  tire  visiting  justices  was  held  at  the  gaol  at  10  o’clock  on  Monday,  in  order  to 
make  the  final  arrangements  for  the  execution. 

The  “ drop”  was  finally  completed  before  four  o’clock  on  Monday  afternoon,  and  the  noise  of 
its  erection  must  have  been  plainly  heard  by  the  female  convict,  whose  cell  was  situated  almost 
opposite.  VVe  may  add  that  it  was  found  absolutely  necessaiy  to  barricade  the  windows  of 
her  apartment  in  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  her  seeing  the  men  at  work. 

The  noise  of  the  multitude  which  crowded  the  vicinity  of  the  gaol  was  also  distinctly  au- 
dible in  the  cell,  and  from  a reraai'k  which  she  made  to  one  of  the  turnkeys  during  the  after- 
noon, it  was  quite  evident  that  she  was  perfectly  certain  as  to  her  fate.  She  observed  that 
when  she  was  brought  out  she  would  not  let  the  mob  see  her  face,  for  she  would  cover  it  over 
with  a handkerchief. 

The  reverend  chaplain  had  several  interviews  with  the  convicts  on  Monday.  Manning  is 
said  to  have  been  perfectly  resigned  to  his  fate,  and  said  his  only  regret  was  that  his  wife  should 
be  so  hardened.  The  female  culprit,  on  the  contrary,  was  greatly  excited  at  her  impending 
doom.  She  refused  all  spiritual  consolation,  but  had  wrote  several  letters,  which  she  deshed 
should  be  fonvarded  to  her  friends.  It  has  been  ascertained  beyond  a doubt  that  the  wretched 
woman  made  an  attempt  on  her  life  in  the  early  part  of  Sunday  morning. 

At  eight  o’clock  on  Monday  evening  the  neighbourhood  of  the  prison  was  densely  crowde.1  by 
parties  who  had  evidently  taken  up  their  position  for  the  night,  to  await  the  dreadful  exhibi- 
tion, which  took  place  at  nine  o’clock  on  Tuesday  morning. 

THE  EXECUTION. 

The  last  scene  of  this  gloomy  tragedy  was  enacted  on  Tuesday  morning,  Nov.  13,  on  the 
roof  of  Horsemonger-laue.Gaol,  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  assemblage,  composed,  for 
the  most  part,  as  we  anticipated,  of  the  filth  and  scum,  “ the  cankers  of  a long  peace  and  hard 
times,”  with  yhich  the  population  of  this  vast  metropolis  is  infested. 

Throughout  the  entire  of  Mondaj’,  and  during  the  evening,  the  street  in  front  of  the  gaol, 
and  the  various  avenues  leading  to  it,  whence  a glimpse  of  the  preparations  in  progress  for 
the  erection  of  the  scatfold  upon  which  the  perpetrators  of  one  of  the  most  atrocious  murders 
contained  in  tlie  annals  of  crime  have  now  suft'ered  the  penalty  of  the  law  to  their  guilt,  were 
thronged  by  a dense  crowd,  whose  numbers,  as  night  set  in,  diminished  far  less  than  might 
have  been  expected. 

Notwithstanding  the  interference  of  the  magistrates  of  the  district,  and  the  efibi  ts  of  the 
police  authorities  to  remove  the  frail  platforms  and  scaffoldings  which  have  been  hastily 
thrown  up  during  the  last  few  days  in  tue  vicinity  of  the  gaol,  a large  amount  of  accommo- 
dation of  this  kind  was  to  be  obtained  bj'  such  as  were  willing  to  pay  exorbitant  suras  to  pro- 
cure the  gi-atification  of  a morbid  propensity  to  witness,  if  not  to  gloat  over,  the  dying  strug- 
gles of  their  fellow-creatures.  The  proprietors  of  these  stands  were  busily  and  incessantly 
occupied  throughout  the  night  in  soliciting  the  patronage  of  every  decently- dressed  person 
whom  they  encountered,  clamorously  soliciting  attention  to  the  strength,  security,  and  cheapness 
of  their  stnictures,  and  chaunting  praises  of  the  “ splendid  view  ” of  the  scene  which  was  to 
be  had  from  them.  For  two  or  three  hours  after  midnight  the  crowd  was  not  so  dense  as  to 
prevent  freedom  of  molion,  and  the  gin-shops  and  night  houses  in  the  neighbourhood  were 
filled  to  overflowing,  and,  doubtless,  reaped  a rich  haivest. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  masses  who  had  determined  to  “ rough  it  ” sub  dio,  relieved  the 
t 'dium  of  their  night-watch  with  rude  mirth,  coarse  pleasantries,  and  the  most  repulsive 
description  of  vulgar  faectiousness,  with  speculations  respecting  the  hour  at  which  the  execu- 
cution  was  fixed  to  take  place — the  appearance  of  the  culprits  together  or  separately  upon 
the  gallows — the  chances  of  their  being  reprieved,  and  simitar  topics.  Conversation,  how- 
ever, contributes  but  little  to  a comfortable  circulation  of  the  blood  on  a cold  winter’s  night ; 
and  many  groups  becoming  aware  of  the  fact,  resolved  themselves  into  dancing  parties,  and 
executed  quadrille.?,  polkas,  or  jigs,  according  to  their  respective  tastes  or  capabilities.  Nor  was 
the  demeanour  of  their  “ bettors,”  who  crowded  the  windowsand  platforms,  such  as  indicated  any 
sense  of  those  grave  and  admonitoiy  conceptions  which,  from  a middlo-aged  idea  of  the  ten- 
dencies of  human  nature,  our  penal  system  has  endeavoured  to  eliminate  by  the  display  of 
wretched  malefactors  under  the  hands  of  the  hangman.  Shortly  after  six  o’clock  immense 
numbers  of  persons  poured  from  all  directions  into  the  circumscribed  apace  in  front  of  the 
prison;  and  soon  the  screaming  of  women  and  the  cries  of  persons  upon  whom  the  legion  of 
pickpockets  in  attendiyice  plied  their  trade,  gave  significant  tokens,  both  of  the  tremendous 
pressure  which  began  to  be  experienced  in  the  crowd,  and  of  the  materials  of  which  it  was 
composed.  In  that  pressed,  packed,  and  fluctuating  multitude,  there  was  no  evidence  of  any 
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appreciatiou  of  the  “ moral  lesson  ” about  to  be  inculcated— no  display  of  any  feelin""  beyon 
that  of  the  excitement  supplied  by  the  hideous  iiroofs  of  the  law’s  intended  fullilmwit.  We  m 

are  convinced  that,  from  that  exhibition  and  its  brutalising  concomitants,  few,  if  any,  could  '.fl 

have  departed  impressed  with  an  increased  detestation  of  crime,  or  with  a deeper  reverence  9 

for  the  power  of  the  law ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  no  small  number  of  the  spectators  left  m 

the  scene  more  prone  to,  because  more  familiarised  wdth,  vice  and  the  language  and  habits  of  m 

its  votaries,  and  some  doubtless  much  delighted  with  the  focilities  afforded  under  the  gallows  S i 

for  its  unpunished  indulgence.  Several  hundreds  of  the  city  and  metropolitah  police  were  il| 

posted  at  the  various  points  where  the  crowding  was  greatest,  and  rendered  most  efficient  J 

service  by  occasionally  distributing  themselves  among  the  mob,  and  on  several  occasions  ■ 

they  succeeded  in  extricating  persons  in  a fainting  state.  ■ 

The  gardens  in  front  of  the  houses  opposite  the  prison,  and  from  which  the  best  view  of 
the  proceedings  was  eommanded,  were  occupied  bv  persons  of  apparent  respectabilitv,  and 
amongst  them  we  observed  many  -well  dressed  females. 

Shortly  after  seven  o’clock  tho  executioner  and  several  assistants  made  their  appearance 
on  the  gallows,  and  minutely  tested  the  efficiency  of  the  apparrtus.  Their  appearance  elicited  j 

no  manifestation  from  the  crowd,  which  at  that  time  was  in  a state  of  unrestrained  hilarity, 
provoked  by  the  efforts  of  several  luckless  individuals  to  escape  from  the  tremendous  pressure 
which  they  were  enduring,  by  scrambling  over  the  heads  of  the  compact  mass  by  which  they 
had  been  surrounded. 

Precisely  at  nine  o’clock,  after  some  nece.ssary  preliminmy  arrangements  had  been  made  by 
the  hangman’s  assistant,  the  llev.  Mr.  Roe  (chaplain)  ascended  the  pletform,  accompanied  by 
oneofthesheriffs,  the  governor  of  the  gaol,  and  executioner.  The  male  convict  assisted  by  one 
of  tho  officials  of  the  gaol,  next  ascended  the  steps  leading  to  the  platform,  and  was  immedi- 
ately followed  by  his  rvretched  wife  and  partner  in  crime,  who  was  also  assisted  in  the  ascent 
by  one  of  the  prison  functionaries.  Mrs.  Manniiig  ivalkcd  with  extreme  feebleness,  ai  d 
seemed  unconscious  of  what  was  taking  place:  but  Manning  seemed  to  be  uncommonly  linn 
and  self-possessed.  They  were  both  dressed  in  black,  the  features  of  the  female  criminal 
being  completely  concealed  by  a crape  veil.  The  executioner  tvas  but  a very  few  minutes 
occupied  adjusting  the  ropes,  and  all  the  prison  officers  having  left  the  platform,  the  bolt 
which  secured  the  drop  was  withdrawn,  and  their  crime-’,  humanly  speaking,  were  linally  ex- 
piated. Manning  was  much  convulsed  during  t-wo  or  three  seconds,  but  Mrs.  Manning 
seemed  to  be  deprived  of  life  momentarily,  and  died  without  any  indication  of  suffering. 

They  took  not  the  slightest  notice  of  each  other  while  on  the  platform,  but  shook  hands  with 
all  the  prison  functionaries,  'llie  only  feeling  manifested  by  the  vast  concourse  of  per.sons 
assembled  during  the  progress  of  the  arrangements  fur  the  execution,  and  on  its  completion, 
was  that  of  eager  curiosity  to  obtain  a glimpse  of  the  I’evoltiug  proceedings,- and  we  regret 
that  some  accidents  of  a serious  nature  occurred  in  consequence. 

After  hanging  the  usual  time,  the  bodies  rvere  cut  down,  and  the  mob  dispersed ; and  thus 
terminated  a scene  which  we  left  convinced  that  no  good  can  arise  from  iamiliai’ising  the 
populace  with  the  revolting  details  of  a capital  punishment. 

The  vicinity  of  Horsemonger-lane  prison,  and  all  the  streets  in  the  neighbourhood,  pre- 
sented a very  extraordinary  scene  on  the  day  preceding  the  execution.  At  an  early  hour  in 
the  morning  crowds  of  spcclators,  fiom  all  parts  of  the  metropolis,  began  to  assemble  in  the 
locality,  and  before  noon  upwards  of  10,000  persons  had  congregated  in  front  of  and  near  to 
the  gaol.  The  morbid  curiosity,  which  had  attracted  them,  found  little,  hoivever,  wherewith 
to  gratif}’  itself  until  after  twelve  o’clock,  when  the  black  timbers  forming  the  dismal  appa- 
ratus of  death  became  visible  on  the  summit  of  the  prison  roof. 

A number  of  tvorkraen  were  employed  at  an  early  hour  in  erecting  strong  barricades  along 
the  front  of  the  prison,  leaving  a sjiace  of  about  twelve  feet,  to  be  kept  clear  for  the  officers 
on  duty.  Barricades  were  also  thrown  up  at  short  intervals  across  the  main  thoroughfare, 
and  in  several  of  the  streets  leading  thereto,  in  order  to  lessen  the  pressure  of  the  crowd,  and 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  accidents. 

The  sale  and  hire  of  scats  was  carried  on  with  great  activity  throughout  the  whole  of 
Monday  by  the  occupants  of  the  houses  in  Winter  terrace,  a row  of  small  tenements  facing 
the  gaol.  The  prices  rose  as  the  demand  increased,  and  during  the  afternoon  large  premiums 
were  offered  for  places  in  favourable  situations  overlooking  the  gallows. 


DISCOVERY  OF  THE  MISSING  CROWBAR. 

A crowbar  has  been  found,  and  there  is  very  little  doubt,  from  the  appearance,  that  it  w’as 
the  instrument  by  which  O’Connor’s  death  was  finally  effected.  Manning’s  statement  that  it 
would  be  found  at  a railway  station  turns  out  to  be  perfectly  correct,  for  the  instrument  was 
discovered  on  Slonday  atthe  Lewes  station,  on  the  Biighton  Railway,  where  a parcel  had  been 
lying  for  some  considerable  time,  addiessed  “Mr.s.  Smith,  Lewes,”  and  had  been  put  aside 
amongst  other  things  which  were  expected  to  be  called  for.  The  parcel  was  carelully  wrapped 
in  brown  paper,  and  when  opened  it  proved  to  contain  a crowbar,  -ivith  human  hair  and  spots 
of  blood  plainly  discernible  upon  it.  Mr.  AYeatherhead,  a clerk  on  the  Brighton  Railway,  left 
Brighton  on  Monday  with  the  crowbar  in  his  possession,  which  he  deposited  with  the 
authorities  in  London. 
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